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Across the fields of Lithuania rides in his carriage the 
lordling, ahead of him and behind him his attendants. In 
gold and in silver are the trappings of his retinue. He stops 
at the home of the mother of two daughters. 

‘Mother, mother, you have two roses, both beautiful and 
vigorous. Bestow one upon me. ”’ 

‘‘ Enter, enter, my lordling. I will call my daughters.’’ 

The lordling finds them equally lovely. One is dark, one 
fair. Already he loves this one a little, and that one a little. 
Which shall he choose ? 
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**Give them two pitchers; let them go into the 
woods. That one who will first fill her jar with rasp- 
berries, that one I, the lordling, shall take for my 
wife, and she shall be a lady.’’ 

The two sisters go into the woods. The one with 
light hair and round, blushing cheek, fills first her jar, 
and needs must be the wife of the lordling. Forget- 
ting her sister’s pain, she runs to her, crying, ‘‘ Sister, 
sister, see, my jar is already full! ”’ 

She sees not the wild start, the dark look cast 
on her. 
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III. 
f 
‘ The sun from behind the trees blushes like blood; ~ 
\ with red-gold light it gilds the forest. AL 
) One sister is now alone in the woods. She moves A 
uneasily and looks about her. \F 
Is that the echo of a cry that rings wild in her , 


i ears? 
| What was it that stirred in the tall grass and 
weeds, but now stirs no more ? 
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Iv. i 


From the woods the older daughter has returned. 
On her black eyebrow gleams something like a drop of 
blood—who can know what it is? The mother looks; 
it must be a drop from the raspberry. i 
‘*Mother, mother, here is my pitcher of raspberries | 
where is my husband, the lordling? My sister? She \ 
will not return from the woods any more—she may ! 
have fallen in the brook—the wolves may have de- 
voured her. I looked long and could not find her. 
Where is my husband, the lordling?”’ 
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¥. | 
Her cheek so round and blushing! Her hair so 
Y fair! Her look so open! With grief the lordling is 
\ filled. In haste he sends his servants to the woods 
\ and the brook. 
All the long night they were searching, shouting 
and calling in the woods; they were seeking in the 
brook all the day. 
But they find her not. She comes back never- 
more. 
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VI. 





Across the fields of Lithuania rides in his carriage 
the lordling, before and behind him his servants. He 
is happy with his happy wife, with his beautiful one, 
that older daughter. 

Let the heralds shout aloud; let them proclaim 
to all the happiness of their master; let them twine 
their staffs with garlands and with roses! 
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VII. 









It is May. The little boy runs with joy and clamor 
to his mother and grandam. 
‘Oh, mother, mother, here I have a whistle. Lis- 
ten to its song. It sings like a woman.”’ 
) “Play, Michas, play. As fair as the May which 
blooms to-day, once we, two roses, were blooming in 
our mother’s house. But a sister’s knife has severed 
the rose of roses—under the sod my abode—on the 
grave a wild willow.”’ 
‘Child, where did you get the whistle?’”’ 
‘*From the wild willow by the brook, next to the 
bush of raspberries.”’ 
The lady paled. There where she stood she fell. 
What a pity! Whataloss! Her possessions so vast! 
The husband so young! The children so small! 
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VIII. 


Across the fields of Lithuania rides in his carriage 
the lordling. 

Before and behind him cluster his attendants. 

But there is no silver nor gold upon the trappings. 
They are in black, and in black are his attendants. 
Slowly they move with eyes downcast. They are fol- 
lowing the coffin of the lady. 
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THE RACE FOR THE POLES 


By FRIDTJOF NANSEN 











J} HE human race is impelled 
by a deep - seated instinct 
to extend its knowledge of 
the surface of the earth. 
Progress in this depart- 
ment as in so many others, 
however, seems to move in a series of 
waves; and there have been several 
periods during which geographical in- 
vestigation has advanced with giant 
strides. Such a period was the six- 
teenth century, with its great dis- 
eoveries of America and the Pa- 
cific Ocean. In the century which 
has just come to an end we have 
passed through a similar period. We 
can best understand how great has 
been the extension of our geograph- 
ical knowledge during that century by 
reflecting that at its beginning more 
than half of the entire land area of the 
g!obe was completely unknown, while 
at the end of the century scarcely a 
tenth part remains to be explored. 
We cannot say that this process of ex- 
ploration has been distinguished by 
the discovery of great unknown conti- 
nents; on the contrary, it has been 
chiefly devoted to the closer examina- 
tion of the interior of the continents 
and their natural features. As was to 
be expected, the investigations of this 
pre-eminently scientific century have 
been more and more directed towards 
the acquisition of exact knowledge, 
until, at the end of the century, we 
may almost be said to have entered 
upon a new era, in that our expeditions 
are now planned to serve exclusively 
scientific ends. 

The most important areas of the 
globe which still remain to be explored 
are the regions around the two Poles. 
At the same time, the complete scien- 
tific investigation of these regions is 
of singular moment, inasmuch as their 
physical conditions are so peculiar, so 
















































unlike those of all other portions of 
the earth, that the knowledge of them 
is indispensable to a complete under- 
standing of the laws which govern the 
majority (and these the most impor- 
tant) of the physical phenomena of the 
planet’s surface. As an example one 
may mention the determining influ- 
ence exercised by the Polar regions, 
with their intense refrigeration, upon 
the circulation of the atmosphere and 
of the sea,—matters which most inti- 
mately affect the environment of our 
daily life. It is, therefore, no more 
than natural that the scientific world 
should every day call more and more 
loudly for the complete investigation 
of these regions. 
ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 

The knowledge of the regions 
around the North Pole has, during 
the bygone century, constantly ad- 
vanced by greater or less degrees, 
and the closing years of the period 
have witnessed the approximate solu- 
tion at any rate of several of the most 
important problems. The 
English Arctic expeditions, 
especially those of the mid- 
dle years of the century, ex- 
plored and mapped the coasts 
of the North American Arc- 
tic Archipelago, and deter- 
mined in broad outline its ex- 
tension toward the north. 
American expeditions, and 
the English expedition of 
1875-6, explored the north- 
ern coast of Grinnel Land 
and the northwest coast of 
Greenland. Peary and his 
companion, Astrup, 
pushed their way right 
across the northern por- 
tion of Greenland to a § 
point — Independence 
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3ay—on the northeast coast. A Nor- 
wegian expedition traversed the south- 
ern portion of Greenland from coast to 
coast. Numerous Danish expeditions 
have greatly added to our knowledge 
of the physical conditions of Green- 
land. 

The most important geographical 
problems yet remaining to be solved 
upon the Greenland-American side of 
the Polar area are the determination 
of the northern limits of Greenland, 
and the ascertaining whether there 
lies a deep sea or possibly an as yet 
unknown land to the north of the 
American Arctic Archipelago. 

On the Asiatic side of the Polar 
area the most important problems 
were solved by the Fram Expedition, 
which proved that the whole region 
to the north of Asia and Europe, for 
2 long way north of the New Siberian 
Islands, Franz-Joseph Land, and 
Spitzbergen, is one expanse of sea 
two thousand 
fathoms in depth, 
in which no un- 
known land was 
to be found right 
up to the eighty- 
sixth degree and 
farther. Over 
this sea the ice is 
perpetually drift- 
ing, from the Si- 
berian coast to- 
wards the ocean 
between Spitz- 
bergen and 
Greenland; and 
earlier conjec- 
tures as to great 
fixed masses of 
ice in the neigh- 
borhood of the 
Pole have once 
for all been 
proved untena- 
ble. The experi- 
ences of the Fram 
Expedition ren- 
der it probable, 
moreover, that 
large portions of the as yet unknown 
Polar area are occupied by a simi- 


lar sea, over which the Polar ice drifts 
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in a similar way. By finding a deep 
sea to the north of Franz-Joseph Land, 
the Fram Expedition further disproved 
the original theory, which saw in it 
only the south coast of a considerable 
expanse of land or continent. We were 
able, indeed, to ascertain that Franz- 
Joseph Land was a _ comparatively 
small group of islands, whose exten- 
sion towards the northeast we settled. 
The extension of the group towards 
the west was accurately determined 
and mapped by the Jackson-Harms- 
worth Expedition. 

In the course of the American Well- 
mann Expedition, Mr. Baldwin also 
succeeded in discovering a new isl- 
and east of Wilczek’s Land, the most 
eastern island of Franz-Joseph Land 
seen by us in the course of our ex- 
pedition. Mr. Baidwin has thus pos- 
sibly determined the eastern exten- 
sion of Franz-Joseph Land, although, 
from our observations, I regard it as 
not improbable 
that land may be 
discovered still 
farther east. 

Finally, the 
brilliantly execu- 
ted Italian expe- 
dition, under the 
Duke of Abruzzi, 
determined the 
northern exten- 
sion of the Franz- 
Joseph Land 
group, Captain 
Cagni’s magnifi- 
cent dash towards 
the “farthest 
north” having 
proved that nei- 
ther “Sherard 
Osborne Island,” 
“Petermann 
Land” nor “King 
Oscar’s Land” 
exists at all. Cape 
Fliegely, on 
Crown Prince 
Rudolf Land, 
which was found 
to lie in about 81° 55’, thus forms the 
northernmost point of this group of 
islands, and at the same time the far- 
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thest north land as yet known on this 
side of the Pole. 

The many Swedish expeditions to 
Spitzbergen and 
the North Sibe- 
rian waters have 
contributed 
greatly, by means 
of their admirable 
scientific investi- 
gations, to our 
general knowl- 
edge of the physi- 
cal conditions of 
the Arctic area. 

How far have 
we progressed, 
then, at the pres- 
ent moment? On 
almost all sides 
we have left the 
coast behind us, 
and have pene- 
trated far over 
t he ice - covered 
Polar sea _ right 
up to 86° 33’ 
N., which was 
reached on April 
24, 1900, by Capt. 
Umberty Cagni. 

As before stated, there is only one 
point where the northern limit of 
hitherto known land has not yet been 
reached, and that is in Greenland. 

What now remains to be discovered 
and what must be the goal of the Arc- 
tic investigations of the coming cen- 
tury? In the first place, we want to 
acquaint ourselves with the as yet un- 
known area, by no means an inconsid- 
erable expanse, from the sea north of 
Behring Strait and the coast of Al- 
aska, right over to the northern coasts 
of Greenland and Grinnel Land. We 
want to know whether this expanse is 
one continuous sea, deep or shallow, 
or whether there is land in it, and, if 
so, what may be its form and extent. 
But of still greater importance, per- 
haps, is a complete and searching in- 
vestigation of the physical conditions 
of the Arctic regions, and more par- 
ticularly of the North Polar Sea. We 
must endeavor to obtain the most ac- 
curate observations, extending over 
months and years, under the extreme 
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conditions that there present them- 
selves. We want to study the varia- 
tions of the atmospheric temperature, 
of the winds, of 
precipitation. We 
must have a thor- 
ough knowledge 
of the tempera- 
ture of this sea, 
of its salinity, its 
gas, impregna- 
tion, its currents, 
etc., its flora and 
fauna, in all lati- 
tudes and in all 
localities. We 
must investigate 
the strength, di- 
rection, and va- 
riations of the 
magnetic cur- 
rents in these 
northern regions. 
We must know 
the force of grav- 
ity at the differ- 
ent points. We 
must investigate 
the geological 
conditions of the 
unknown regions, 
and thereby acquire a deeper insight 
into the history of our earth. 

We thus see that the Arctic area still 
presents many and important prob- 
lems for solution. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the chief end of Arctic 
investigation is the mere attainment 
of high latitudes or the reaching of the 
Pole itself. If it should be reached, as 
it no doubt will be before long, we 
must indeed admit that a point has 
been scored, and even an important 
point, since, as a matter of fact, so 
many wishes have centered upon it 
and so many sacrifices have been made 
for it; but it must at the same time be 
remembered that the most important 
portion of the problems of Arctic re- 
search will still remain to be solved, 
and will not cease to lay claim upon 
our efforts so long as scientific inves- 
tigation exists. 

At this moment no fewer than three 
Arctic expeditions are in progress, 
and a fourth is on the point of setting 
out. Let us glance for a moment at 
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the objects and the prospects of these 
expeditions, 

It is now exactly three years since 
Captain Otto Sverdrup left Christiania 
on board the Fram, dispatched by 
Messrs. Axel Heiberg, Ellef Ringnes 
and Amund Ringnes, with instruc- 
tions to press northward through 
Smith Sound, and as far as possible 
along the northwest coast of Green- 
land. 

Sverdrup’s object was to attempt 
the exploration of the northern por- 
tion of Greenland, and to determine 
its northward extension. When he 
could get no farther with the ship, it 
was his intention to go into winter 
quarters, and in the following spring 
to push on with dogs and sledges over 
the northern region of Greenland or 
of any islands lying to the north of it, 
possibly, if circumstances should be 
favorable, returning southward along 
the east coast of Greenland. He might 
then elect to make his way back to his 
winter quarters across the inland ice, 
or perhaps to go farther south and be 
picked up later on by the Fram, or 
reach home in some other way. If 
circumstances should prove specially 
favorable for pushing northward over 
the presumably extensive drift-ice 
from the northern limit of Greenland, 
it was also conceivable that he might 
make this attempt, although in ac- 
cordance with his plan, it could only be 
of secondary importance. 
Sverdrup was well equipped 
in every particular for a pe- 
riod of four or five years, and 
had taken with him from 
the west coast of Greenland 
about eighty sledge - dogs. 
The year after he left Nor- 
way news of him arrived 
through the American Peary 
Expedition... He had unfor- 
tunately found the condition 
of the ice unfayorable during 
his first year, and had only 
succeeded in attaining a 
point a little north of 
Cape Sabine, of such mel- 
, ancholy fame in connec- 
WM tion with the Greely Ex- 
yim pedition, where the Fram 





had to pass the winter. The autumn 
and spring, however, had been well 
employed in exploring Ellesmere 
Land right over to its west coast,. 
which had hitherto been unknown. In 
the month of August two years ago 
the Fram pushed farther north, and 
since then no further news has reached 
us; so that we must still for some 
time remain in ignorance of the re- 
sults of the expedition. 

We may hope that this uncertainty 
will come to an end in August or Sep- 
tember of this year, when the return 
of the expedition may be expected. 
The extent of its achievement will of 
course mainly depend upon the state 
of the ice with which Sverdrup has 
had to deal; but supposing that the 
conditions have not been exception- 
ally unfavorable, I think there is every 
probability that he may have solved 
the essential point at any rate of the 
problems he has proposed to himself. 
If he succeeded, in the autumn of 
1899, in penetrating, let us say, to 82° 
or a still higher latitude along the 
coast of Greenland, he has probably 
been able, in the spring of last year, 
te reach the northern limit of Green- 
land or of possible islands beyond it, 
even if this point should lie very far 
to the north. 

In the summer of 1899 Professor 
Nathorst established an _ excellently- 
appointed depot for Sverdrup far 
north on the eastern coast of Green- 
land. This depot, however, was found 
intact last summer, which proves that 
Sverdrup had not passed that way 
during the preceding spring. It is 
possible, but not very probable, that 
he may have arrived there in the au- 
tumn of last year; nor do I regard it 
as probable that he will come that way 
this year, as he can scarcely have 
enough provender left for his numer- 
ous dogs to permit of his undertaking 
so long a sledge-journey. In all likeli- 
hood, then, Sverdrup has chosen a 
more northerly field for his activity. 

In the same year in which the Fram 
left Norway the well-known American 
explorer, Robert Peary, also started 
on a new Polar expedition, taking al- 
most the same direction as Sverdrup’s. 
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On board Mr. Harmsworth’s ship, the 
Windward, he pushed northwards 
through Smith Sound with the ob- 
ject of getting as far north as he could, 
and then being put ashore with some 
Eskimos, whom 
he would take 
on board at 
their settlement 
north of Cape 
York. His fur- 
ther purpose 
was, by help of 
his friends the 
Eskimos, to es- 
tablish depots 
farther and far- 
ther north, so 
far as there was 
land to be 
found, and then 
from the north- 
ernmost depot 
to reach the 
North Pole over 
the ice with 
sledges and 
dogs. The ex- 
pedition thus 
conceived would 
naturally occupy 
several years, 
and its hope of 
success would 
consequently in 
a great degree 
depend upon Gyyright by Rockwood, N. ¥. 
the willingness 
and endurance 
of Peary’s Eskimo followers. His 
plans, however, were in some de- 
gree upset by the same hindrances in 
the state of the ice which Sverdrup 
encountered, and he had therefore to 
pass the first winter on board the 
Windward, a very short way north of 
the Fram, on the coast of Grinnel 
Land. In the month of December of 
this first winter Peary was so unfortu- 
nate as to get his feet frost-bitten in 
the course of a sledge-journey, so that 
he had to have seven toes amputated ; 
but with the indomitable energy and 
endurance characteristic of him he did 
not on that account relinquish his ex- 
pedition or abridge his plans. Already 
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in the following spring we find him 
setting forth upon further sledge- 
journeys to investigate the secrets of 
Grinnel Land and Ellesmere Land. In 
the course of the summer he was 
put ashore from the Wind- 
ward at the Eskimo col- 
ony, Eta, north of Cape 
York, in the neighborhood 
of Smith Sound, there to 
pass the winter alone with 
the Eskimos, sending the 
Windward, meanwhile, 
back to America, to return 
the following year with 
fresh supplies. Peary was 
to employ the winter, 
along with the Eskimos, 
in making preparations for 
the expedition, and the 
Windward. was to take 
them on board again next 
summer, and carry them 
farther north. In accord- 
ance with this arrange- 
ment the Windward. started 
for the place of rendezvous 
last summer, but did not 
come back in the autumn, 
so that Peary’s expedi- 
tion, like Sverdrup’s, can 
scarcely be heard of before 
August or September of 
this year. What Peary 
may have accomplished or 
may have a prospect of ac- 
complishing it is of course 
difficult to forecast. I am 
inclined to regard it as a 
drawback to his scheme that he is in 
so great a degree dependent upon the 
Eskimos, who understand little or 
nothing of the objects of such an ex- 
pedition, and whose actions are so 
largely determined by the mood of the 
moment. At the same time we may 
be certain that, however circumstances 
may shape themselves, Peary, with his 
incomparable energy and his many 
mental and physical resources, will 
achieve something of importance. 
Last summer the Russian expedi- 
tion under Baron Edward von Toll left 
Europe to push forward along the Si- 
berian coast by the same route taken 
by the Vega and the Fram. Toll’s inten- 


























tion was to pass the first winter with 
his ship, the Sarja, somewhere on the 
east coast of the Taimur Peninsula, 
and to investigate that region. His 
turther design was to visit the hitherto 
unknown Sannikoff Land, north of the 
New Siberian Islands, which, on an 
earlier expedition, he had sighted from 
Kotelnoi. His purpose was, if possi- 
ble, to winter on this island, or even to 
press farther towards the northeast, 
and reach and winter upon the island 
of Bennett Land, discovered by the 
American Jeannette Expedition. From 
his winter quarters Toll intended to 
make sledge-expeditions to explore 
and map these unknown islands in 
their northward extension. By means 
of sledge expedi- 
tions over the ice 
of the Polar Sea 
he also hoped to 
determine the 
northern limit of 
the submarine 
shallow plateau 
which extends 
northward from 
the Siberian coast 
and the New Si- 
berian Islands. 
By sounding 
from the ice he 
would seek to de- 
termine how far 
north one must 
go to reach the 
place where the 
bottom of the sea 
sheers suddenly 
downward into 
the deep Polar 
basin, and where, 
therefore, we may trace the coast line 
oi the primeval Asiatic continent. 

As I write an American expedi- 
tion is setting forth under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Baldwin, who took part in 
Mr. Peary’s second expedition to 
North Greenland and in Mr. Well- 
mann’s expedition to Franz-Joseph 
Land. The funds of this enterprise 
are supplied by Mr. Ziegler, an Amer- 
ican, and its object is to reach the 
North Pole by the same route and the 
same method pursued by the Duke 
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of Abruzzi. A whaler, re-christened 
the America, has been purchased in 
Scotland for the expedition. On board 
this ship it will proceed to Franz- 
Joseph Land, and will make its way 
as far north along the coast as possible 
before going into winter quarters. It 
takes with it no fewer than four hun- 
dred dogs, besides a certain number 
of Russian horses; and Mr. Baldwin 
hopes with their aid to press forward 
over the drift-ice to the Pole. Should 
it prove advisable, he has in mind the 
possibility of continuing his journey 
from the Pole toward the northeast 
coast of Greenland; and in case he 
should do so, it is proposed to despatch 
a special ship to the east coast of 
Greenland to es- 
tablish depots for 
him. 

Ever since Jo- 
hansen’s and my 
sledge journey 
over the Polar 
ice, it has been 
clear that the at- 
taininent of the 
Pole itself is, in 
effect, only a 
question of secur- 
ing a sufficient 
number of good 
dogs and a prac- 
tical outfit; and 
this experience 
has been con- 
firmed by Cap- 
tain Cagni’s jour- 
ney. Ishould 
therefore regard 
it as very proba- 
ble that Mr. 
Baldwin will be able to reach the 
long desired goal, supposing that he 
is fortunate in his outfit and in his 
selection of dogs and men, and further 
assuming that no exceptionally un- 
favorable conditions are opposed to 
him. His greatest difficulty will be to 


make a start from his winter quarters 
sufficiently early in the, winter to give 
him time, in the course of the spring 
and summer, to cover the great dis- 
tance ahead of him before the forma- 
tion of the summer fissures or lanes 
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in the ice, and still more before the 
melting of the surface snow shall place 
too great obstacles in the way of his 
advance. He will not be able to fix 
his winter quarters farther north) than 
on Crown Prince Rudolf Land, which 
is south of 82° N.; and thence to the 
Pole is a distance of 480 nautical miles. 
Should he find it necessary to make 
his return by way of Greenland, he 
can scarcely reckon upon finding any 
depth north of 75° N.—that is to say, 
goo nautical miles from the Pole. 
Thus he has altogether to face a jour- 
ney of 1,380 miles as the crow flies, 
over rugged drift-ice. Let us suppose 
that he makes a start from his winter 
quarters on February 1, 1902; he 
would have to accomplish his sledge- 
journey before, let us say, the middle 
of June; he would thus have about a 
hundred and thirty-five days at his dis- 
position ; that is to say, he must cover 
a daily average of ten nautical miles 
as the crow flies, which is probably 
not impossible with well-trained and 
selected dogs, even although rough 
ice, fissures, etc., will add considerably 
tc the actual distance. If he should be 
able to return by Franz-Joseph Land, 
the distance will of course be consider- 
ably diminished. 

What, then, will be accomplished 
should these expeditions fulfil our 
hopes? From the geographical point 
of view, we shall have made a very 
considerable step in advance. 
The northern extension of 
Greenland will at last have 
been ascertained—a matter 
of great importance. We 
shall have acquired more 
definite knowledge of the ex- 
panse of sea in the neighbor- 
hood of the Pole. Last, but 
not least,* the mathematical 
point, which we call the 
North Pole, will have been 
reached—in itself, of course, 
a matter of no significance, 
which yet acquires an adven- 
titious interest from the 
fact that so many na- 
tions, through so many 
generations, have tried 
the adventure. 

*In English in the original. 


We may reasonably hope that other 
sciences besides geography will profit 
considerably by the labors of these 
expeditions; but from the nature of 
the case it is evident that their obser- 
vations must consist in the main of 
such as can be effected on board the 
ships or in winter quarters. In the 
course of the sledge-expeditions them- 
selves, investigations must necessarily 
be of a more casual nature, since it is 
unfortunately impossible on such an 
expedition to carry any considerable 
scientific equipment. In this respect 
the method pursued during the Fram 
expedition has great advantages—the 
method, to wit, of drifting with a 
strong and well-furnished ship, year 
out, year in, through the unknown re- 
gions. In this way alone can we ac- 
quire such an intimate knowledge of 
these Arctic seas as is necessary, I re- 
peat, for our understanding of many 
of the most important physical condi- 
tions of the planet. The superiority 
of this method of travel, from the 
purely scientific point of view, is very 
apparent when we compare the mani- 
fold scientific results attained on 
board the Fram with those which 
Johansen and I were able to achieve 
cn our long sledge-journey and dur- 
ing our winter encampment, when our 
energies had to be almost entirely de- 
voted to the unceasing struggle for 
existence. In order to carry out the 
researches which have yet to be made 
in the unknown Polar Sea, the most 
judicious course would now be, as I 
have before insisted, to take a strongly 
built ship like the Fram, equipped at 
all points with the most modern ap- 
pliances, and proceed with it through 
Behring Strait into the Polar Sea, in 
a northward or perhaps a slightly 
northeastward direction, and there 
abandon oneself to the tender mercies 
of the ice. Such an expedition would 
presumably be swept right across the 
Arctic Ocean far to the northward of 
the Fram’s route, and in a direction 
approximately parallel to it, and would 
after five (or perhaps six) years reap- 
pear upon the east coast of Greenland. 
With its thoroughly equipped labora- 
tories on board, it would be able to 
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collect a store of accurate scientific 
observations such as no other expedi- 
tion has ever garnered in. The fact 
that it would doubtless drift right 
across the Pole or in its immediate 
reighborhood would be of compara- 
tively slight importance. 

If I am rightly informed, the Cana- 
dian Government is contemplating the 
despatch of such an expedition in the 
immediate future, under the command 
of Captain Bernier. The civilized 
world will await its results, which can- 
not but be very considerable, with the 
liveliest expectation. 


ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION, 


The preceding pages show that the 
greater part of the problems of Arctic 
exploration have little by little been 
solved, and that although much re- 
mains to be done, there is every pros- 
pect that still more mysteries will be 
cleared up in the immediate future. 
Thus these inhospitable tracts, which 
were once a happy hunting ground for 
the wildest extravagances of inven- 
tive imagination, have been subjected 
to the sober control of human re- 
search. 

The case is different in the Antarctic 
area, which in this respect and, it 
would appear, in most others, forms a 
striking contrast to the Arctic area. 
While the North Polar Sea is sur- 
rounded on both sides by the great 
continental masses of land, we know 
on the other hand, that the Antarctic 
lands and ice-fields are surrounded by 
a vast expanse of ocean. But of these 
regions themselves we as yet know 
only the most advanced outworks, and 
these only at a few points. As to what 
lies behind them in that “great un- 
known” we cannot, if we must confess 
the truth, form even any confident 
conjecture. Whether it be a continu- 
ous continent covered by an enormous 
ice-mantle, or scattered groups of 
islands, or an expanse of sea with oc- 
casional projections of land here and 
there—all this is and must remain for 
the present a mere matter of quess- 
work. Yet it is certain that the phys- 
ical conditions of these regions exer- 
cise a determining influence upon the 
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19 
physical conditions of even the warm- 
est zones, and at the same time that a 
knowledge of them is indispensable 
to a complete understanding of many 
of the most interesting problems in 
the earlier history of our planet. Let 
me give one or two examples. It is 
a well-known fact that the tempera- 
ture near the bottom of the sea even 
at the equator, is only one or two de- 
grees above the freezing point of 
water, and this although the high 
temperature of the surface, together 
with the subterranean heat of the sea- 
bottom, would lead us to expect a 
somewhat high temperature through- 
cut. According to our most recent 
researches, this cold layer at the bot- 
tom of the sea can only in very small 
measure proceed from the Arctic 
Ocean, which is shut off by several 
submarine ridges. The great bulk of 
it must therefore come from the Ant- 
arctic Ocean, but how and from what 
regions we have as yet scarcely any 
knowledge. It is easy to understand, 
however, that this phenomenon has an 
essential bearing upon the whole cir- 
culation of the sea, and through that 
upon the function of the sea in deter- 
mining the distribution of climate over 
the earth. 

Certain remarkable resemblances 
between the fauna of South America 
on the one side and of Australia on 
the other have led many people to 
conjecture that these two 
continents were formerly con- 
nected by tracts of land ex- 
tending right across the 
South Pole, and thus making 
possible the migration of ani- 
mals? Did, then, such a con- 
tinent formerly exist? Is the 
land in the Antarctic regions 
a remnant of it? And does a 
shallow submarine plateau to 
this day extend, with a few 
interruptions, between Amer- 
ica and Australia, forming, so 
to speak, the pedestal of the 
Antarctic lands and isl- 
ands, which stand out 
from sea as the ruins 
of the submerged conti- 
nent? From the fossils 
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found in the strata of the rocks we 
know that those tracts of earth which 
we ourselves inhabit, and likewise the 
Arctic regions, have during earlier 
epochs in the earth’s history under- 
gone remarkable vicissitudes of cli- 
mate and physical conditions. Have, 
then, the Antarctic regions been sub- 
jected to similar vicissitudes? All 
these questions, and many others of 
the greatest scientific importance can 
be solved only by means of investiga- 
tions of the unknown regions them- 
selves. What wonder, then, that the 
whole scientific world should be more 
and more urgently demanding the ex- 
ploration of this portion of the planet? 
Gne may almost say that there is no 
branch of natural science which does 
vot present fundamental problems 
whose solution can be sought for only 
in the Antarctic regions. 

Such knowledge of the geography 
and physical phenomena of this region 
as we at present possess rests upon 
the discoveries made by various expe- 
ditions, most of them dating from the 
first half of the past century; and we 
must always remember with gratitude 
the names of Cook, Biscoe, Belling- 
hausen, Dumont, D’Urville, Balleny, 
Weddell, etc., and, most of all, that of 
James Ross. After an intermission of 
half.a century, broken only by the 
great British Challenger Expedition, 
and by a German expedition under 
Dallmann, we again at the 
end of the century come 
upon a period of activity in 
Antarctic exploration. We 
may especially note the work 
done by the Norwegian Cap- 
tains, Larsen, Evensen and 
Christensen, the last of whom 
effected the first landing 
upon the “Antarctic Conti- 
nent.” Mention must also 
be made of the Belgian ex- 
pedition under Lieut. Ger- 
lache, which was the first to 
winter in the Antarctic re- 
gion, drifting in the ice- 
pack to the west of Gra- 
~ ham’s Land, from 75° to 
m 103° W. Long., and be- 


, 


Mtween 70° and 71° 30 


S. Lat. The latest Antarctic expedi- 
tion is that despatched by Sir George 
Newnes, under the command of Mr. 
borchgrevink, which was the first to 
winter on land in the Antarctic re- 
gions, remaining from February, 1899 
to February, 1900, at Cape Adare, in 
Robertson’s Bay, Victoria Land. This 
expedition also succeeded in landing 
upon Ross’ so-called “great ice-bar- 
rier,” and in reaching at 78” 50’ S. the 
highest southern latitude as yet at- 
tained. 

From the collective results of these 
expeditions we now know that to the 
south of the southern point of Amer- 
ica, and close to the Antarctic circle, 
there exists a considerable amount of 
land, the so-called Dirk Gherritz 
Archipelago, which includes at least 
ene island of some extent, Graham 
Island, and, farther to the southwest, 
Alexander I. Land. On the other side 
of the South Pole, due south of Aus- 
tralia and along the Antarctic circle, 
we find either a series of islands or a 
continuous continent, known as 
Wilkes Land, which is supposed to 
end towards the west in the so-called 
Termination Island at about 95° E., 
and a little north of the Antarctia cir- 
cle; but the existence of this island is 
questionable. Southward from New 
Zealand we have, moreover, the larg- 
est known expanse of land in the 
Antarctic regions—Victoria Land, 
stretching southward to beyond 78°, 
on which Ross discovered the great 
volcanoes Erebus and Terror. 

At about 50° E., in the ocean be- 
tween Africa and Australia, land has 
been descried on the Antarctic circle 
—the so-called Enderby Land, and, to 
the east of it, Kemp Land. 

It will be seen that it is mainly in 
three segments of the Antarctic circle, 
far distant from each other, that land 
has been discovered. The great ques- 
tion at once arises, whether these 
lands, as many suppose, are the north- 
ern outposts of a great and continuous 
Antarctic continent? Chief among 
the reasons which have led to this con- 
jecture may be mentioned the well- 
known and peculiar Antarctic ice- 
bergs, which attain to such huge di- 














mensions. In their strange tablt-like 
formation they rise to a height of 150 
or even 200 feet over the sea level, 
and run to a length of several English 
miles. These colossal masses of float- 
ing ice are encountered in almost all 
quarters of the Antarctic Ocean, an‘ 
presumably have their origin in the ice 
mantels of the unknown lands. It 
must also be noted that the land dis- 
covered in the Antarctic regions has 
everywhere been found to be clothed 
in huge glaciers, whose high, perpen- 
dicular ice walls drop sheer into the 
sea. To the east of the volcanoes Ere- 
bus and Terror, on Victoria Land (at 
about 78°), Ross, in February, 1842, 
sailed for nearly four hundred miles 
along such a “great ice barrier,” until, 
at its eastern end, he thought he saw 
more high land behind it. In other 
quarters of the Antarctic Ocean a sim- 
ilar ice barrier has been found to block 
further progress towards the south. 
Hence it has been concluded that the 
whole “Antarctic Continent” is cov- 
ered by a continuous ice-mantle like 
that of Greenland, almost everywhere 
covering the land and projecting into 
the sea, ending in these walls of ice, 
and perpetually giving off in the form 
of icebergs its yearly increment of 
snow. This conjecture must, how- 
ever, be regarded as far from estab- 
lished. We must remember that, by a 
similar process of reasoning, Franz- 
Joseph Land, on its discovery, was 
held to be the south coast of a great 
Arctic Continent, and that geogra- 
phers in general have at all times been 
inclined to assume the existence of 
great masses of land behind newly 
discovered coasts, and to transform 
scattered islands into continents. In 
view of the great precipitation which 
must occur over the Antarctic regions, 
surrounded as they are by. sea, we 
need not assume such vast expanses 
of land in order to account for the 
fcrmation of ice-manties large enough 
to give off the Afttarctic icebergs. 
Franz-Joseph Land, as we see, has 
been found to be a comparatively small 
group of comparatively small islands, 
which are nevertheless, by reason of 
the great precipitation, entirely cov- 
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ered by glaciers. These glaciers, as a 
rule, project into the sea on all sides, 
and give off icebergs of comparatively 
large dimensions, whose _table-like 
form often reminds us strongly of the 
Antarctic ice giants. 

It is true that the circumstance— 
emphasized, among others, by Sir 
John Murray—that the sea seems to 
grow gradually shallower towards the 
south may point to the existence of a 
continuous continent; but, on the 
other hand, it must also be admitted 
that at several points as, for example, 
in Weddell’s Sea, no such upward 
slope of the sea-bottom has as yet 
been noted. On the contrary, Ross 
believed that he had found depths of 
4,000 fathoms. The sea between En- 
derby Land and Wilkes’ Land seems 
also to be comparatively deep, from 
1,600 to 1,800 fathoms; and the ab- 
sence of icebergs in this stretch of sea 
may also imply the absence of adja- 
cent land. I am therefore of opinion 
that we must be prepared to find 
broad arms of the sea running deep 
into the so-called Antarctic Continent, 
and perhaps cutting it up into com- 
paratively small portions of land and 
groups of islands. For my part, I do 
not even feel convinced that the South 
Pole itself is situated on land. 

There are many other and still more 
important unsolved problems in these 
regions, but the consideration of them 
would, for the present, take 
us too far afield. 

At the beginning of the 
new century we hail with sat- 
isfaction the opening of a new 
era in Antarctic exploration, 
inasmuch as two of the most 
powerful nations in the world 
are despatching, each on its 
own account, a thoroughly 
equipped expedition into the 
Antarctic waters. 

The British nation, which 
has so many great traditions 
in the sphere of Polar dis- 
covery, is now taking up 
its task afresh in sending 
forth an expedition, un- 
der Commander Scott, to 
explore Victoria Land, 
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North Polar 
Explorations. 


discovered by Ross, and the surround- 
ing regions. Peculiar care has been 
devoted to every detail of its outfit. 
This is, so far as I remember, the first 
time that an English Polar expedition 
has built its own ship, especially de- 
signed for ice navigation and explora- 
tion. It has been christened the Dis- 
covery—an excellent name, which 
evokes many memories of the great 
explorers, from William Baffin on- 
wards. 

The intention is to start in August 
of this year, and, presumably in Sep- 
tember, to sail southward along the 
east coast of Victoria Land towards 
the region of the volcanoes Erebus 
and Terror. Thence the ship’s course 
will be laid eastward along Ross’s 





“great ice barrier,” the nature and 
origin of which it is of great impor- 
tance to determine. Does it form the 
northern edge of a great Antarctic 
ice-mantle, stretching right to the 
South Pole, or is it only part of a local 
glacier belonging to Victoria Land? 
These are weighty questions which the 
expedition will be able to answer. It 
is proposed to push as far eastward as 
time and the state of the sea will al- 
low, in order to ascertain whether 
land, as Ross believed, is again to be 
found beyond the barrier. At the same 
time the eastward voyage will not be 
carried so far, but that, before autumn 
arrives, the ship may return to the 
east coast of Victoria Land, and there, 
if possible, find a harbor in which to 
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Explorations. 


winter. In the winter quarters the 
autumn and winter will be employed in 
all sorts of scientific researches—mag- 
netic, meteorological, seismological 
cbservations—observations of the 
tide, of the pendulum, etc. 

With the return of the sun in spring, 
sledge-journeys will begin. Partly 
with the aid of dogs, and partly with- 
out, the expedition will explore the 
interior of the country towards the 
south and west, and will doubtless 
gather in a rich harvest of important 
discoveries with regard to the physical 
conditions and extent of this unknown 
land. The sledge expeditions will re- 
turn to headquarters before “the navi- 
gable season” begins when the ship 
will try to break its way out of the ice 
as early as possible, in order to carry 





out a further voyage of discovery in 


the summer of 1902-3. The main ob- 
ject in this case will be, so far as possi- 
ble, to investigate the land west of 
Cape Adare and Wilkes’s Land, in or- 
der to determine, among other things, 
whether it forms a continuous expanse 
or consists of islands. The ship will 
thence make for New Zealand, and 
then homeward by way of the Pacific, 
presumably reaching England in Au- 
gust, 1903. 

When we reflect that James Ross 
performed his long voyages and made 
his great discoveries in these regions 
on board sailing ships, which, more- 
over, were not specially built for such 
service, it seems clear that an expedi- 
tion such as this must be able to effect 
something very considerable, with its 
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newly built ship, propelled by steam, 
and fitted out in the best possible way 
to meet the conditions likely to be en- 
countered. Every one who has had 
the slightest experience is well aware 
of the enormous difference between a 
steamer and a sailing ship, more par- 
ticularly in the case of ice navigation, 
where so much depends upon seizing 
favorable opportunities in the drifting 
ice. The British expedition has a 
great virgin field before it in these re- 
gions of ice and fire, where every step 
in advance must be attended with mo- 
mentous discoveries. We see it set 
forth with every good wish, and we 
await its return in full expectation of a 
rich harvest of knowledge. 

Simultaneously with the British ex- 
pedition, the German expedition, un- 
der the command of Professor Erich 
von Drygalski, will steer its course 
towards the south. 

Drygalski has planned and equipped 
his expedition with the scientific thor- 
oughness peculiar to the German na- 
tion, and it is characteristic of the 
ruling spirit of the enterprise that its 
ship has been named after the great 
German mathematician Gauss. The 
Germans, too, have built their own 
ship, for the construction of which the 
Fram has in the main served as a 
model. One differenee between the 
two expeditions is that while the Brit- 
ish, according to their old traditions, 
have a large ship’s company 
of something over fifty men, 
the Germans are taking only 
twenty odd. 

Drygalski’s plan is to make 
first for the Kerguele.. Isl- 
ands, and thence to push on 
southwards by the east coast 
of Enderby Land. Here he 
will have a new and entirely 
unknown field before him. 
He will make his way as far 
south as possible, .nd then 
winter with his ship at some 
point where a good winter 
harbor presents _ itself, 
either on the west coast 
of Victoria Land or on 
some other land which 
whe may discover. The 
























winter will be employed in observa- 
tions similar to those of the British 
expedition, and in the spring he will 
investigate with dogs and sledges the 
interior of the newly discovered lands. 
With the return of the navigable 
season he intends to make his way 
westward along the coasts of the Ant- 
arctic lands (or along the ice-barrier 
which may perhaps be found here 
also), thus, if possible, reaching Wed- 
dell’s Sea, and thence heading for 
home again. 

It is a fact of special significance 
that these two nations should have 
agreed to despatch their expeditions 
simultaneously, and to conduct their 
investigations in accordance with a 
common plan. It is clear that observa- 
tions carried out simultaneously at 
several points in the Polar regions and 
at other places on the earth’s surface 
are of many times greater value than 
chance observations carried out at a 
single spot. 

But Antarctic exploration will by no 
means be summed up in these two 
expeditions. Rather, we may be sure, 
they will form the introduction to a 
new period. There is already a pros- 
pect of two other expeditions in the 
near future. A Scotch expedition un- 
der Mr. W. S. Bruce, and a Swedish 
expedition under Dr. Otto Nordens- 
kjold, will probably set forth next year. 
These expeditions have chosen as 
their field of operation the other side 
of the Antarctic Ocean, south of Dirk 
Gherritz Archipelago. 

We will eagerly watch as the veil is 
lifted inch by inch from the mysterious 
realms surrounding the South Pole. 

In our age of avarice and greed, 
when the nations stand armed to the 
teeth to fight for power and pelf, and 
one begins to have doubts as to the 
moral progress of humanity, it seems 
like a ray of light to see men setting 
sail for higher goals. Let us, then, 
wish them godspeed on their several 
quests in Browning’s words :— 

**Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either 
should be, 
‘Strive and thrive!’ cry, ‘Speed,—fight on, 
fare ever 
There as here.’” 
























The Blue Laws of Connecticut 
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waINCE upon a time—to be 
more precise, in the latter 
part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—there lived a worthy 
Connecticut divine named 
the Rev. Samuel Peters. 
Peters was a picturesque personage 
in his way, but his fame rests entirely 
upon the fact that he wrote a book. 
It was a pretty bad book, badly writ- 
ten, badly reasoned, still worse in its 
statements of facts; but it was an 
immortal book for all that. Though 
the author of the volume was a clergy- 
man, he was not a good citizen, and 
some say, was not a good man. He 
was of a quarrelsome disposition, and 
one of the most notorious liars the 
world ever knew; while during the 
Revolution he was a most obstrep- 
erous Tory. 

For these reasons Peters did not get 
along well with his people; indeed, he 
barely escaped being tarred and feath- 
ered by them, and, in consequence, 
like several Americans of the present 
day, withdrew to England. Settled 
down upon a pension from the Crown, 
the ex-New England clergyman began 
tc exercise his literary taste at the 
expense of his countrymen; and his 
revenge was a “history” of Connecti- 
cut. 

This is one of the most marvelous 
works ever issued from the press. It 
abounds in the most interesting and 
diverting scientific and historical 
digressions. It was Mr. Peters, 
for example, who first discovered, 
and made known to the world, 
that the founder of Yale College 
was a Rev. Thomas Peters, evi- 





dently one of his own ancestors; that 
at Bellows Falls the water flowed so 
fast that it became as hard as mar- 
ble, making it possible to float a 
crowbar upon it; that the Rev. 
Thomas Hooker spread death upon 
the leaves of his Bible and struck 
“Connecticote”—-a mythical personage 
—mad with disease; that two most 
marvelous quadrupeds, the “whapper- 
mocker” and the “cuba” (evidently the 
ancestors of the j:bberwock) roamed 
wild in the Connecticut forests; and 
ic is also from Mr. Peters that we first 
learn of the famous incursion of the 
Windham frogs. But it was in the 
early jurisprudence of Connect- 
icut that this expatriate made 
his most interesting discoveries. 
He informed his English read- 
ers—and most of them be- 
lieve the story devoutly to this > 
day—that the citizens of the 
state were forbidden by law to 
make mince pies, to play on any 
instrument of music except the 
drum, trumpet or jewsharp, and 
that every male must 
have his hat cut round, 
“according to a cap’— 
the model preferably be- 
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In other words, Mr. Peters was 
the original promulgator of the 
Connecticut “blue laws”; and his 
fame as the inventor of many of 
them is secure. 

Mr. Peters made a great mis- 
take however, in not confining 
himself to the truth. The most 
absurd of his blue laws were evi- 
dently invented by himself; but 
this was a foolish waste of effort 
on his part, for blue laws did ac- 
tually exist in the state, and at 
least one or two of a deeper dye 
that any he tran- 
scribed. It was 
not necessary for 
him to resort to 
his own imagina- 
tive talents to 
prove that the 
early settless of 5 
Connecticut were not 
all that they should 
be; that there were, 
indeed, many black- 
legs in the godly 
community, and that 
the laws passed to 
restrain them were 
harsh and pictur- 
esque. It is hard for 
us to persuade ourselves that these 
early Puritans were in the habit 
of robbing hen-roosts, of stealing 
horses, of beating their wives, of 
lying, of playing cards and of get- 
ting uproariously drunk, just as 
we are to-day; and yet it is a fact 
that they were, and that laws 
were passed to keep them under 
control. Had Peters confined him- 
self to these facts he would have 
written a book altogether justified 
by the events, but it would not 
have been successful and his name 
would be forgotten to-day. 

Indeed, the further we go into 
the matter the more we find that 
the conditions prevailing in the 











average American community to- 
day have their prototype in the 
average Puritan community of two 
centuries ago. For example, the 
population of every American city 
at the present time is divided into 
two classes, ranged upon both 
sides of the great “wide open” 
question. Shall the town be “wide 
open’’—that is, shall the citizens 
have a pretty free scope in their 
pleasures and indulgence, or shall 
the laws be literally and rigidly 
enforced? That was precisely the 
position of New Haven, Hartford, 
Boston and other New Eng- 
land towns two centuries ago, 
though probably our ancest- 
ors did not take the trouble to 


formulate the theory 
in words. But they had 
their saloon problem, 


their poolroom problem, 
just as we have 
now. 

For those who 
believed in _ this 
rigid regulation 
of moral con- 
duct the “blue 
laws” were 
framed; and those 
who went in for 
“wide openness” spent nearly all 
their time in attempting to circum- 
vent them. In those days, how- 
ever, the Reformers, the Mug- 
wumps, the “Goo-Goos” had ab- 
solute control of the municipal ma- 
chinery, and the members of the 
liberal party, as a consequence, 
spent the larger part of their time 
in the stocks, the pillory or at the 
cart’s tail. As a matter of fact, 
they were pretty sad rogues; but 
they had the courage of their con- 
victions; accepted the humiliation 
which followed their periodical 
bursts of enthusiasm with a proper 
spirit; and we must like them, 
whether we will or no. 
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Our ancestors, almost imme- 
diately after their settlement in 
New England, tackled its saloon 
problem with a firmness that would 
do credit to the temperance re- 
formers of the present day. These 
seventeenth - century enthusiasts, 
however, approached the subject 
with a keen appreciation of the 
limitations of human nature. On 
the one hand, they recognized the 
evils of extreme indulgence; and 
on the other they recognized the 
fact that the best of them required 
his occasional nip. 
They hit upon a 
plan, therefore, 
whereby all should 
have his cakes and 
ale in moderation, 
and none overstep 
the bounds of good 


& 


breeding. The Connecticut set- 
tlers, therefore, with little ado, de- 
cided the license or no-license 
question in the affirmative. Indeed, 
they went further; for every town 
was not only permitted, but re- 
quired, to have its inn, or “ordi- 
nary,” for the refreshment of its 
citizens. There was no “option” 
about it, for a law was solemnly 
passed providing that every town 
which failed to maintain a place of 


9 public refreshment should be fined 


forty shillings for every month of 
its delinquency. After making this 
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ample provision for the thirsty 
brethren, however, proper means 
were taken to prevent their over- 
indulgence. The statutes explicit- 
ly stated where a man could drink, 
when he could drink, how much 
he could drink and how much he 
should pay when he had finished 
drinking; and the stocks and 
whipping-post stood ready for him 
who contravened any of these 
laws. Thus no man could buy, 
and no ordinary-keeper could sell 
more than half a pint of wine to 
- ' One person at a 
time, and “hot 
waters” —that is, 
spirituous liquors 
—were tabooed 
in any quantity, 
except in case of 
necessity ; and all 








citizens were for- 
bidden, under se- 
vere penalties—fines, stocks and 
stripes—for drinking continuously 
above half an hour—a limitation 
that would probably satisfy any 
but the most loquacious guzzlers 
of the present generation. 
Drunkenness was defined as the 
state of being “bereaved and dis- 
abled in one’s understanding, ap- 
pearing in one’s speech or ges- 
ture.” Nine o’clock was the clos- 
ing hour in these Pilgrim-father 
saloons, and, of course, everything 
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Sabbath day. The general deprav- 
¢ ity of seafaring men, however, 
} was indulgently recognized; for, if 
they came on shore after the shut- 
ters were up the bar was permitted 
to open business again for their 
particular benefit, and, when they 
started out on an early journey in 
the morning, the law provided 
that they could have a finger or 
two. That pleasant diversion 
known to the present generation 
as “rushing the growler” was se- 
verely regulated by our ancestors. 
The official wine-drawer was 

7 not permitted to fill a can nor 
let it be removed from his 
establishment, unless the ap- 
plicant brought a request 
in writing from an “al- 
» lowed inhabitant of the 


| must be tight as a drum on the 





spending more than 
6 {| half an hour at a time 
) over his glass—could 
either pay two shillings, sixpense, 
or stand in the stocks three hours. 
These were the punishments for 
the first shortcomings; they were 
doubled and trebled in succeeding 
offenses. 

The attempt to enforce these 
higher laws entailed the employ- 
ment of a character familiar 

enough to this generation—that 
| is, the “spotter.” This person was 
utilized chiefly in detecting the 
evasions of the laws in private 
houses, which were apparently 
plentiful enough. The payment of 
the excise was frequently evaded 
by the unrighteous, who carried on 
little impromptu saloons in their 




















town.” A man found AL, un was acquitted 
drunk had his choice reo Boe because of the 

of paying a fine of ia extreme coldness 

ten shillings or of re- € =e = of the weather. 

2 ceiving ten stripes at KeSet; Thomas Frank- 
) the whipping-post; a pec!) land, however, 
man caught drinking wee did not get off so 

to exce:s—that is, ro easily. For “en- 
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own houses, preferably in the cel- 


lar—the scene of many an unpuri- 
tanical orgy. The constables, ap- 
parently, were not vigilant enough 
in detecting these ‘disordered 
meetings of persons in private 
houses to tipple together,” for the 
informer figures commonly in the 


record. Ail persons caught red- { 


handed in this evasion of the law 
were fined five shillings, half of 
which went to the “person dis- 
covering.” 

Practical difficulties, of course, 
were found in the enforcement of 
these laws. Thus 
one John Jen- 
ner, a New Ha- 
vener, accused | § 
in 1640 of “be- 
ing drunk with 
strong waters,” 
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tertaining disor- > 
derly persons in- 
to his cellar to 
drinking meetings,” he was 
whipped, fined twenty shillings 
and deprived of his cellar and lot, 
the privilege of staying in the 
plantation being granted to him 
only upon his good behavior. Cel- 
lars, apparently, became the scene 
of so many disturbances of this 
kind that we find an ordinance 
passed requiring that all persons 
living in cellars should move, three 
months being given them to find 
quarters elsewhere. Cellars, how- 
ever, continued to be used for this 

unrighteous purpose. Thus the 
records contain a detailed account 
of the saturnalia of one Joseph B. 





and Joseph C_—evidently the John 
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Doe and Joe Roe of this genera- 


tion. In court the former peni- 
tently confessed that they “had 
drunk sack in his father’s cellar, 
out of the bung, with a tobacco 
pipe, and in the chamber out of 
a bottle.” Against them ap- 
peared one sister Linge, who tes- 
tified to the disgraceful behavior 
of the young men after these po- 
tations, and “the court conceived 
that they deserved to be severely 
whipped.” 

Other grievous sins in the eyes 
of these early legislators were 
gambling, tobacco taking (that 
is, smoking), swearing, lying, in- 
dulgence in excessive wearing 
apparel and a host of laws regu- 
lating courtship and Sunday ob- 
servance. With the possible ex- 
ception of gambling and Sunday 
observances, it will be noticed 
these were legal attempts to reg- 
ulate what are now pretty gen- 





erally regarded as private affairs, 
unsuited to the interference of 
legislative bodies. Gambling, of 
course, was visited with severe 
penalties, the chief person aimed 
at being the same old inn-keeper, 
who seemed to be at the bottom 
of more than one breach against 
public order. Shuffleboard is the 
game that our ancestors had 
chiefly in mind, though cards, 
dice and other engines of the 
devil came in for severe con- 
demnation. Every inn - keeper 
who permitted this form of en- 
tertainment within his confines 
was obliged to pay twenty shil- 
lings for the first offense, the 
players themselves getting off 
with the easier penalty of five. 
Here, again, the spotter’s ser- 
vices were utilized. Private citi- 
zens were encouraged to make 
tours of these public places, un- 
usual inducements being given 
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first in New Haven. Here the 
stakes were violently laid hold 
of, and, in case of conviction, 
were divided between the in- 
former and the plantation in 
which the offense had been com- 
mitted. 

It was in the pursuit of the to- 
bacco taker, or smoker, that the 
Puritan lawgivers of Connecti- 
cut carried into effect the princi- 
ple of punishing all public male- 
factors, and yet at the same time 
recognizing that there is reason 
in all things. Thus the general 
law against smoking was to be 
enforced only against those who 
had not yet acquired the habit. 
Inveterate smokers could still 
smoke in peace, but woe betide 
the unfortunate who attempted to 
draw his first pipe! Whether 


this change was made on the 
ground that a sweeping provi- 
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vision might have been re- 
garded as something in the 
nature of an cx post facto law, or 
whether it was only a quaint way 
of recognizing the fact that the 
confirmed smoker is beyond the 
pale even of legisl<tion, is not 
evident. Even novitiates, how- 
ever, had something to hope for. 
If they could produce a doctor’s 
certificate that smoking was 
beneficial to their health, and if 
they were licensed to smoke by 
the General Court, then they 
could smoke. But neither the 
man who smoked because he was 
a victim to the habit nor the 
man who was doing it for his 
health had everything his own 
way. Under all circumstances it 
must be done in privacy. And 
even “barnyards,” evidently a fa- 
vorite resort of tobacco-takers, 
were made sacred from their con- 
taminations. All constables were 
notified to keep a careful watch 
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for the rising 
fumes of the 
weed in these s- 
yards, and also to close indoors 
all who were desecrating the pub- 
lic roads in the same way. Six- 
pence for each offense was the 
fine. 

Probably no puritanical sin- 
ners gave these seekers for an 
ideal commonwealth so much 
trouble as the “prophane swear- 
ers.” One would think, from 
reading the records, that the old 
commonwealth was continually 
ringing with curses, so fre- 
quently were the black sheep 
haled into court on this charge. 
The stocks were full of them; 
and more than one, at the cart’s 
tail, regretted the day when he 
had acquired his fluent command 
of the King’s English. Every 
oath had a market value of ten 
shillings, which, in the majority 
of cases, was converted into 
three hours in the stocks. It was 
bad enough to swear at a private 
citizen; but the choicest punish- 
ments were reserved for those 
who exercised their volubility 
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standing. One Peter Bussaker, 
a name in itself suggestive of 
blasphemy, had every reason to 
remember this. Peter, for some 
reason, took a violent dislike to 
the godly members of the com- 
munity, and was overheard one 
day to remark that he hoped to 
“meet some member of the 
church in hell ere long, and he 
did not question but he should.” 
Even Peter’s impartiality—for it 
will be observed that he ex- 
pressed no doubt whatever as to 
his own ultimate destination — 
did not save him. He was sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned for sev- 
eral days, then to be brought out 
and publicly whipped; then to 
be taken back to prison again for 
a month; then to stand in the 
pillory on some Sunday during 
the sermon, and after that to be 
publicly whipped again. Bam- 


% against church members in good field Bell acquired a reputation 
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in New Haven as a singer of 
“profane songs,” and when re- 
proved by a church member re- 
torted: “Oh, you are one of the 
holy brethren that will lie for ad- 
vantage.” Goodman Bell paid 
for this indiscretion at the public 
whipping-post. 

George King, a blasphemous 
sailor, was excused with what 
was evidently regarded as a mild 
punishment. He was accused of 
uttering the words, “‘By God,’ 
aboard a Dutchman” — though 
whether the place of the male- 
faction increased the severity of 
the crime is not clear. This was 
not King’s first offense, as many 
of the good people testified. He 
was brought before the Gov- 
ernor, who sentenced him some- 
what in this style: “When the 
son of an Egyptian blasphemed 
the name of God, it was not 
borne. It is the piercing through 
the name of God in passion which 
is the high provocation of God. 
Whereas the rule is, let your 
words be yea, yea, and nay, nay, 
and by a man’s word he may lose 
his life. I hope it was only a 
rash and sinful oath; some have 
been bored in the tongue; others 
have been in the stocks and their 
tongues put in a cloven stick. 
But I hope this has not been dis- 

respectfully done, and so 
I sentence that you be 
whipped, and in the in- 
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terim be kept in the marshal’s 
hands.” Neither King nor any 
of his compatriots reached that 
stage of contumely in their at- 
tacks upon public functionaries 
that has immortalized one Cap- 
tain John Stone, of Massachu- 
setts, who, in his blasphemous 
assault on Mr. Justice Ludlow, 
called him, to his face, Mr. “Just- 
ass” Ludlow, and as a punish- 
ment was fined 100 pounds and 
banished from the colony under 
pain of death. 

Liars were malefactors whom 
the Connecticut Puritans were 
determined to root out at any 
cost. The penalty of a lie was 
five shillings, or three hours in 
the stocks for the first offense, 
and twenty shillings, or twenty 
stripes on the naked body for the 
second. Nor was this all. Sim- 
ple lying was punishable; but in 
case the lie was a slander as well, 
either against an individual or 
the state, the culprit was likely 
to be punished all over again. 
Thus one hobert B., who had 
said unpleasant things about one 
of the good wives of the town, 
was sentenced to stand in the 
pillory during the Wednesday 
lecture, then to be whipped, fined 
ten pounds and imprisoned for 
half a year. Lawrence Corne- 
liusson, a contumacious Dutch- 
man, was brought up in New 
Haven on a variety of charges. 
He was accused of being drunk, 
of attempting to rescue from the 
officers of the law a comrade who 
was also drunk; of calling the 
marshal “a rogue, a rogue”; of 
an almost endless string of pro- 
fanity; of reflecting unfavorably 
upon the magistrate, saving “that 
he would rather come before the 
devil than before him”; of accus- 
ing him of being a liar; of inti- 
mating, in case the prosecution 
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was continued, that he might put fire- 
brands between the tails of the Eng- 
lishmen’s foxes and burn their corn; 
of accusing all the English, as well as 
the Dutch of Mannadoes (Manhat- 
tan) of being drunkards, and, as a part- 
ing insult, of declaring that he would 
rather be cast into the sea than buried 
in Milford. For all this the irate 
Dutchman, however, got off fairly well, 
with a public apology to the town of 
Milford for his miscellaneous miscar- 
riages and a fine of forty pounds. 

It would hardly seem, in the face of 
all these vigorous laws and punish- 
ments, that there was much chance for 
the gentler emotions; but, still, love- 
making went on, usually sub rosa, in 
spite of the attempts of the stiff-necked 
Puritans to reduce it to a dreary for- 
mality. All the world may love a 
lover, but the lawmakers of Connecti- 
cut two centuries ago did not. To 
court a young woman, especially with- 
out the formal consent of the parents, 
was a feat to be undertaken in trem- 
bling and in the fear of God; to kiss 
her, or to indulge in “sinful dalliance,” 


as they called it, was almost like taking 


one’s life in one’s hands. Humiliated 
lovers sitting in the stocks or standing 
in the pillory, to say nothing of being 
whipped out of town, would seem 
hardly a proper encouragement to 
matrimony in a struggling common- 
wealth, but these ancestors of ours 
wanted no nonsense; if courting there 
must be, it must be done in the pre- 
scribed way. And they had it reduced 
to an a+b formula. If you were a 
Connecticut Puritan two centuries 
ago, and your fancy was taken with a 
Puritan lass, you said nothing to her 
about it,—that is, if you obeyed the 
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law, as you probably did not. You 
humbly called first upon the father, 
master, governor, or whoever was the 
legal guardian, stated your preference 
and asked permission to pursue the 
suit. If you did not get it, you had 
better keep clear of your lady love. If 
you should write her a note, send her 
a message, make love to her by word 
of mouth, “keep company” with her, 
make her a gift, kiss her, or do the 
things that lovers do, it would cost you 
forty shillings for the first offense. If 
you kissed her twice, you must pay 
your four pounds. If you kissed her 
the third time, you would be still fur- 
ther fined, imprisoned and publicly 
whipped. These are the penalties you 
would pay to the body politic. In ad- 
dition, you might be a defendant in a 
suit for damages brought by the irate 
parent. Not all the courtship laws, 
suit for damages brought by the par- 
ent. 

The pious folk never tired, of 
course, of passing laws to secure the 
proper observance of the Sabbath, 
which meant its observance in the 
fashion laid down by Moses. In this 
community the Bible was the religious 
as well as the political guide; the 
church was the center of the social 
system; the preacher was the greatest 
man in town. The first duty of every 
good citizen, therefore, was to go to 
church; and so every inhabitant was 
fined five shillings for each time that 
he failed to appear. “Prophanation 
of the Lord’s day” was the cardinal 
sin against the state; and “prophana- 
tion” was the indulgence in “sinful, 
servile work,” recreative or otherwise, 
and was punished by fine, imprison- 
ment or whipping, as the circum- 
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stances seemed to require. If the sin 
was committed “proudly, presump- 
tuously and with a high hand against 
the known command and authority of 
the blessed God,” the culprit was to be 
put to death. Criticism of the clergy, 
or insinuations that they were not all 
they should be, or, particularly, inter- 
ruptions of a minister in the midst of 
his argument for the purpose of point- 
ing out his mistakes, was not toler- 
ated. The guilty person, after the 
second offense, was required to spend 
two hours of a lecture day upon a stool 
“two feet high,” with a paper fixed to 
his breast bearing the legend, “An 
open and obstinate contemner of God’s 
holy ordinance.” 

There were numerous other laws to 
insure a proper respect for religion, 
as it was understood by our forebears. 
In spite of the ridicule cast upon Pe- 
ter’s Sunday laws, many of them were 
substantially correct. Thus it was un- 
questionably true that “no one shall 
travel, cook victuals, make beds, sweep 
house, cut hair or shave on the Sab- 
bath day,” though no law in this pre- 
cise phraseology is extant. The se- 
verest laws were passed to insure the 
purity of the Church from heretical 
attacks. No church could be organ- 
ized without the approval of the Gen- 
eral Court, and any man or woman 
convicted of inculcating doctrines 
contrary to the convictions of the colo- 
nists could be punished at the will of 
the magistrates. Quakers, of course, 
were not tolerated, though Connecti- 
cut did not have as much trouble with 
them as Massachusetts. Among the 
capital laws are several in reference to 
religion. Any man who worshipped 
“any other God but the Lord God” 


was to be put to death; witchcraft was 
punished with the same severity; and 
blasphemy was also atoned for by the 
execution of the guilty one. The Con- 
necticut Puritans left England not only 
to worship God, but to worship Him 
in their own peculiar way; and any 
man, be he Quaker, “Ranter,”’ Ana- 
baptist or what not, who fell foul of 
their precious doctrines was uncere- 
moniously run out of town. 

Those offenses which the present 
generation regards as crimes against 
the state were naturally guarded 
against in this early Puritan common- 
wealth; and naturally the penalties 
were much more severe than those 
to which we are accustomed now. 
Fifteen offenses in New Haven colony 
were punishable by death. In addition 
to several. crimes against morality, 
these included kidnapping (‘man- 
stealing”), perjury, “to take away a 
man’s life,” treason, the concealment 
of the knowledge of treason, and curs- 
ing, by children, of their parents. The 
most remarkable, probably, is that 
which provides that any child sixteen 
years of age or more, who persistently 
disobeys his parents—‘“will not obey 
the voyce of his father or the voyce 
of his mother’”—shall, on due com- 
plaint to a magistrate, be put to death. 

But not all the laws of the Connecti- 
cut Puritans were contemptible. Their 
vigorous insistance upon the education 
of children, for example, is a tradition 
that the state has nobly maintained; 
and the early laws guarding against 
cruelty to animals were far in advance 
of their time. There is thus an occa- 
sional bright spot even in the harsh 
jurisprudence of the much-abused 
Connecticut forefathers. 





























The Boy and Hushwing 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 








HOLLOW, booming omi- 
nous cry, a great voice of 
shadowy doom, rang out 
suddenly and startled the 

—— dark edges of the forest. 
It sounded across the glimmering pas- 
tures, vibrating the brown-violet dusk, 
and made the lame old woman in the 
cabin on the other side of the clearing 
shiver with vague fears. 

Sut not vague was the fear which 
shook the soul of the red squirrel 
when he crouched, still for once in his 
restless life, in the crotch of a thick 
spruce top. Not vague was the fear 
of the brooding grouse in the far-off 
withe-wood thicket, though the sound 
came to her but dimly and she knew 
that the menace of it was not, at the 
moment, for her. And least vague of 
all was the terror of the usually unter- 
rified weasel, from whose cruel little 
eyes the red flame of the blood-lust 
faded suddenly, as the glow dies out of 
a coal; for the dread voice sounded 
very close to him, and it required all 
his nerve to hold himself rigidly mo- 
tionless and to refrain from the start 
which would have betrayed him to his 
death. 

“Whoo - hoo - 00-h’00- 00!’ boomed 
the call again, seeming to come from 
the tree-tops, the thickets, the sky, and 
the earth, all at once, so that creatures 
many hundred yards apart trembled 
simultaneously, deeming that the 
clutch of fate was already at their 
necks. But to the Boy, as he let down 
the pasture-bars with a clatter and 
turned the new-milked cows in among 
the twilight-colored hillocks, the sound 
brought no terror. He smiled as he 
said to himself: ‘“There’s Hushwing 
again at his hunting. I must give him 
a taste of what it feels like to be hunt- 
ed.” Then he strolled across the pas- 


ture, between the black stumps, the 
blueberry patches, the tangles of wild 
raspberry; pushed softly through the 
fringe of wild cherry and young birch 
saplings, and crept, soundless as a 
snake, under the branches of a low- 
growing hemlock. Peering out from 
this covert he could see, rising solitary 
at the back of an open glade, the pale 
and naked trunk of a pine tree, which 
the lightning had shattered. 

The Boy’s eyes were keen as a fish- 
hawk’s, and he kept them fixed upon 
the top of the pine trunk. Presently 
it seemed as if the spirit of the dusk 
took shadowy form for an instant. 
There was a soundless sweeping of 
wings down the glade, and the next 
moment the pine trunk looked about 
two feet taller in the Boy’s eyes. The 
great horned owl—‘Hushwing,” the 
Boy had christened him, for the ghost- 
ly silence of his flight—had returned 
to his favorite post of observation, 
whereon he stood so erect and 
motionless that he seemed a por- 
tion of the pine trunk 
itself. 

The Boy lay still as a 

watching lynx, being mind- 
ed to spy on Hushwing at 
his hunting. A moment 
more, and then came again 
that hollow summons: 
W hoo-hoo-hoo-who’o-00; and 
the great owl turned his 
head to listen as the echo 
floated through the forest. 

The Boy heard, a few paces 
distant from him, the snap of a 
twig where a startled hare 
stirred clumsily. The 
sound was faint; indeed 
so faint that he was hard- § 
ly sure whether he heard 
or imagined it; but to the 
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wonderfully wide and sensitive drum of 
the owl’s ear it sounded sharply away 
down at the foot of the glade. Ere the 
Boy could draw a second breath he saw 
great wings hovering at the edge of 
the thicket close at hand. He saw big, 
clutching talons outstretched from 
thick-feathered legs, while round eyes, 
fiercely gleaming, flamed upon his in 
passing as they searched the bush. 
Once the great wings backed off, foiled 
by some obstruction which the Boy 
could not see. Then they pounced 
with incredible speed. There was a 
flapping and a scuffle, followed by a 
loud squeak; and Hushwing win- 
nowed off down the glade bearing the 
limp form of the hare in his talons. 
He did not stop at the pine trunk, but 
passed on toward the deeper woods. 

“He’s got a mate and a nest ’way 
back in the cedar swamp, likely,” said 
the Boy, as he got up, stretched his 
cramped limbs and turned his face 
homeward. As he went, he schemed 
with subtle woodcraft for the capture 
of the wary old bird. He felt impelled 
to try his skill against the marauder’s 
inherited cunning and suspicion; and 
he knew that, if he should succeed, 
there would remain Hushwing’s yet 
fiercer and stronger mate to care for 
the little owlets in the nest. 

When Hushwing had deposited his 
prey beside the nest, in readiness for 
the next meal of his ever-hungry nest- 

s lings, he sailed off again for 
a hunt on his own account. 
Now it chanced that a rare 
visitor, a wanderer from the 
cliffy hills which lay many 
miles back of Hushwing’s 
cedar swamp, had come 
down that day to see if there 
might not be a sheep or a 
calf to be picked up on the 
outskirts of the settlements. 
It was years since a panther 
had been seen in that neigh- 
borhood—it was years, in- 
deed, since that particular 

panther had strayed from 
his high fastnesses, where 


none dared poach on his 
mm preserves. But just now 


a camp of hunters on his range had 
troubled him seriously and scattered 
his game. Gnawing his heart with 
rage and fear, he had succeeded so far 
in evading their noisy search, and had 
finally come to seek vengeance by tak- 
ing tribute of their flocks. He had 
traversed the cedar swamp, and emerg- 
ing upon the wooded uplands he had 
come across a cow-path leading down 
to the trampled brink of a pond. 
“Here,” he thought to himself, “will 
the cattle come to drink, and I will 
kill me a yearling heifer.” On the 
massive horizontal limb of a willow 
which overhung the trodden mire of 
the margin he stretched himself to 
await the coming of the quarry. A 
thick-leaved beech bough, thrusting in 
among the willow branches, effectually 
concealed him. Only from above was 


he at all visible, his furry ears and the 
crown of his head just showing over 
the leafage. 

The aerial path of Hushwing, from 
his nest in the swamp to his watch- 
tower on the clearing’s edge, led him 


past the pool and the crouching pan- 
ther. He had never seen a panther, 
and he had nothing in his brain-fur- 
nishing to fit so formidable a beast. 
On chance, thinking perhaps to strike 
a mink at his fishing on the pool’s 
brink, he sounded his Whoo-hoo-hoo- 
who’o-oo! as he came near. The pan- 
ther turned his head at the sound, rus- 
tling the leaves, over which appeared 
his furry ear-tips. The next instant, to 
his rage and astonishment, he received 
a smart blow on the top of his head, 
and sharp claws tore the tender skin 
about his ears. With a startled snarl 
he turned and struck upwards with his 
armed paw, a lightning stroke, at the 
unseen assailant. 

But he struck the empty air. Al- 
ready was Hushwing far on his way, 
a gliding ghost. He was puzzled over 
the strange animal which he had 
struck; but while his wits were yet 
wondering those miracles of sensitive- 
ness, those living telephone films which 
served him for ears, caught the scratch- 
ing of light claws on the dry bark of 
a hemlock some ten paces aside from 
his line of flight. Thought itself could 
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hardly be more silent and swift than 

was his turning. The next moment 

his noiseless wings overhung a red 

squirrel, where it lay flattened to the 

bark in the crotch of the hemlock. 

Some dream of the hunt or the flight 

had awakened the little animal to an 

unseasonable activity and betrayed it 

to its doom. There was a shrill squeal 

as those knife-like talons met in the 

small, furry body; then Hushwing car- 

ried off his supper to be eaten com- 
fortably upon his watch-tower. 

Meanwhile the Boy was planning the 

capture of the wise old owl. He might 

have shot the bird easily, but wanton 

slaughter was not his object, and he 

was no partisan as far as the wild 

creatures were concerned. All the fur- 

tive folk, fur and feather alike, were 

interesting to him, even dear to him in 

varying degrees. He had no grudge 

against Hushwing for his slaughter of 

the harmless hare and grouse, for did 

not the big marauder show equal zest 

in the pursuit of mink and weasel, 

snake and rat. Even toward that em- 

bodied Death, the malignant weasel, 

indeed, the Boy had no antagonism, 

making allowance as he did for the in- 

herited blood-lust which drove the 

murderous little animal to defy all the 

laws of the wild kindred and kill, kill, 

kill! for the sheer delight of killing. 

The Boy’s purpose now in planning 

the capture of Hushwing was, first of 

all, to test his own woodcraft ; 

and, second, to get the bird 

under his close observation. 

He had a theory that the big 

horned owl might be tamed 

so as to become an interest- 

ing andhighly instructive pet. 

In any case, he was sure that 

Hushwing in captivity might 

be made to contribute much to 

his knowledge,—and _ knowl- 

edge, first-hand knowledge, 

of all the furtive kindred of 

the wild; knowledge such as 

the text-books on natural 

history which his father’s 

library contained could 

WA not give him, was what he 


ternoon the boy went early to the 
neighborhood of Hushwing’s watch- 
tower. At the edge of a thicket, half 
concealed, but open toward the dead 
pine trunk, was a straggling colony 
of low blueberry bushes. Where the 
blueberry bushes rose some eight or 
ten inches above the top of a decay- 
ing birch stump he fixed a snare of 
rabbit wire. To the noose he gave a 
diameter of about a foot, supporting 
it horizontally in the tops of the 
bushes just over the stump. The 
cord from the noose he carried to his 
hiding-place of the previous evening, 
under the thick-growing hemlock. 
Then he went home, did up some 
chores upon which he depended for 
his pocket-money, and arranged with 
the hired man to relieve him for that 
evening of his duty of driving the 
cows back to pasture after the milk- 
ing. Just before the afternoon began 
to turn from brown amber to rose and 
lilac he went back to the glade of the 
pine trunk. This time he took with 
him the body of one of the big gray 


rats which infested his father’s grain 


bins. The rat he fixed securely upon 
the top of the stump among the blue- 
berry bushes, exactly under the center 
of the snare. Then he broke off the 
tops of a berry bush, tied the stubs 
together loosely, drew them over, ran 
the string once around the stump, 
and carried the end of the string back 
to his hiding-place beside the cord 
of the snare. Pulling the string gently 
he smiled with satisfaction to hear the 
broken twigs scratch seductively on 
the stump, like the claws of a small 
animal. Then he lay down, both 
cords in his hand, and composed him- 
self to a season of patient waiting. 

He had not long to wait, however; 
for Hushwing was early at his hunt- 
ing that night. The Boy turned away 
his scrutiny for just one moment, as 
it seemed to him; but when he looked 
again there was Hushwing at his post, 
erect, apparently part of the pine 
trunk. Then—Who00-ho0-hoo-who’o-00! 
sounded his hollow challenge, though 
the sunset color was not yet fading in 
the West. Instantly the Boy pulled 
kis string; and from the stump among 
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the blueberry bushes came a gentle 
scratching, as of claws. Hushwing 
heard it. Lightly, as if blown on a 
swift wind, he was at the spot. He 
struck. His great talons transfixed 
the rat. His wings beat heavily as 
he strove to lift it, to bear it off to his 
nestlings. But what a heavy beast it 
was, to be sure! The next moment 
the noose of rabbit wire closed inex- 
orably upon his legs. He loosed his 
grip upon the rat and sprang into the 
air, bewildered and terrified. But his 
wings would not bear him the way he 
wished to go. Instead, a strange, ir- 
resistible force was drawing him, for 
all the windy beating of his pinions, 
straight to an unseen doom in the 
heart of a dense-growing hemlock. 

A moment more and he understood 
his discomfiture and the completeness 
of it. The Boy stood forth from his 
hiding-place, grinning; and Hush- 
wing knew that his fate was wholly 
in the hands of this master being, 
whom no wild thing dared to hunt. 
Courageous to the last, he hissed 


fiercely and snapped his sharp beak 


in defiance; but the Boy drew him 
down, muffled wing, beak and talons 
in his heavy homespun jacket, bun- 
dled him under his arm and carried 
him home in triumph. 

“You'll find the rats in our oat- 
bins,” said he, “fatter than any weasel 
in the wood, my Hushwing.” 

The oat-bins were in a roomy loft 
at one end of the woodshed. The loft 
was lighted by a large square window 
in the gable, arranged to swing back 
on hinges like a door for convenience 
in passing the bags of grain in and 
out. Besides three large oat-bins, it 
contained a bin for barley, one for 
buckwheat, and one for bran. The 
loft was also used as a general store- 
house for all sorts of stuff that would 
not keep well in a damp cellar; and it 
was a very paradise for rats. From 
the woodshed below admittance to the 
loft was gained by a flight of open 
board stairs and a spacious trap-door. 

Mounting these stairs and lifting the 
trap-door, the Boy carefully undid the 
wire noose from Hushwing’s feath- 
ered legs, avoiding the keen talons 
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which promptly clutched at his fingers. 
Then he unrolled the coat, and the 
big bird, flapping his wings eagerly, 
soared straight for the bright square 
of the window. But the sash was 
strong; and the glass was a marvel 
which he had never before encoun- 
tered. In a few moments he gave up 
the effort, floated back to the duskiest 
corner of the loft, and settled himself, 
much disconcerted, on the back of an 
old haircloth sofa which had lately 
been banished from the sitting-room. 
Here he sat immovable, only hissing 
and snapping his formidable beak 
when the boy approached him. His 
heart swelled with indignation and 
despair; and, realizing the futility of 
flight, he stood at bay. As the Boy 
moved around him he kept turning his 
great horned head as if it were on a 
pivot, without changing the position 
of his body; and his round, golden 
eyes, with their piercing black pupils, 
met those of his captor with an un- 
flinching directness beyond the nerve 
of any four-footed beast, however 
mighty, to maintain. The daunting 
mastery of the human gaze, which 
could prevail over the gaze of the pan- 
ther or the wolf, was lost upon the 
tameless spirit of Hushwing. Noting 
his courage, the Boy smiled approval 
and left him alone to recover his 
equanimity. 

Neither did Hushwing’s mate come 
any more to the farmyard, 
her double duties keeping 
her overbusy. The Boy, as 
days went by, made no pro- 
gress whatever in his ac- 
quaintance with his captive, 
who steadfastly met all his 
advances with defiance of 
hissings and snapping beak. 
But by opening the bins and 
sitting motionless for an 
hour or two in the twilight 
the Boy was able to make 
pretty careful study of 


ing. The owl would sit 
a long time unstirring, 
the gleam of his eyes§ 
never wavering. 

suddenly he would send 
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forth his terrifying cry,—and listen. 
Sometimes there would be no result. 
At other times the cry would come 
just as some big rat, grown over-con- 
fident, was venturing softly across the 
floor or down into the toothsome 
grain. Startled out of all common 
sense by that voice of doom at his 
ear, he would make a desperate rush 
for cover. There would be a scrambl- 
ing on the floor or a scurrying in the 
bin. Then the great, dim wings would 
hover above the sound. There would 
be a squeak, a brief scuffle ; and Hush- 
wing would float back downily to de- 
your his prey on his chosen perch, the 
back of the old haircloth sofa. 

For a fortnight the Boy watched 
him assiduously, spending almost 
every evening in the loft. At length 
came an evening when not a rat would 
stir abroad, and Hushwing’s hunting 
calls were hooted in vain. After two 


hours of vain watching the Boy’s pa- 
tience gave out, and he went off to 
bed, promising his prisoner a good 
breakfast in the morning to compen- 
sate him for the selfish prudence of 


the rats. That same night, while 

every one in the house slept soundly, 

it chanced that a thieving squatter 

from the other end of the settlement 

came along with a bag, having designs 
upon the well-filled oat-bins. 

The squatter knew where there was 

a short and handy ladder leaning 

against the tool-house. He 

had always been careful to 

replace it. He also knew 

how to lift, with his knife, 

the iron hook which fast- 

ened—but did not secure,— 

the gable window on the in- 

side. To-night he went very 

stealthily, because, though it 

was dark, there was no wind 

to cover the sound of his 

movements.  Stealthily he 

brought the ladder and 

raised it against the gable 

of the loft. Noiselessly he 

mounted, carrying his 

bag, till his bushy, hat- 


as he imagined, his knife edge raised 
the hook—but there was a sound, the 
ghost of a sound, and the marvelous 
ear of Hushwing heard it. As the 
window swung back the thief’s bushy 
crown appeared just over the sill. 
“Whoo-h’o0-00!” shouted Hushwing, 
angry and hungry, swooping at the 
seductive mark. He struck it fair and 
hard, his claws gashing the scalp, his 
wings dealing an amazing buffet. 

Appalled by the cry and the stroke, 
the sharp clutch, the great smother of 
wing, the rascal screamed with terror, 
lost his hold and fell to the ground. 
Nothing was further from his imagina- 
tion than that his assailant should be 
a mere owl. It was rather some kind 
of grossly inconsistent hobgoblin that 
he thought of, sent to punish him for 
the theft of his neighbor’s grain. Leav- 
ing the ladder where it fell, and the 
empty bag beside it, he ran wildly 
from the haunted spot, and never 
stopped till he found himself safe in- 
side his shanty door. As for Hush- 
wing, he did not wait to investigate 
this second mistake of his, but made 
all haste back to his nest in the swamp. 

The frightened outcry of the thief 
awoke the sleepers in the house; and 
presently the Boy and his father came 
with a lantern to find out what was the 
matter. The fallen ladder, the empty 
bag, the open window of the loft, told 
their own story. When the Boy 
saw that Hushwing was gone his face 
fell with disappointment. He had 
grown very fond of his big, irrecon- 
cilable, dauntless captive. 

“We owe Master Hushwing a right 
good turn this night,” said the Boy’s 
father laughing. “My grain’s going 
to last longer after this, I’m thinking.” 

“Yes,” sighed the Boy, “Hushwing 
has earned his freedom. I suppose I 
mustn’t bother him any more with 
snares and things.” 

Meanwhile, the great horned owl 
was sitting erect on the edge of his 
nest in the swamp, one talon transfix- 
ing the torn carcase of a mink, while 
his shining eyes, round like little suns, 
shone happily upon the big-headed, 
ragged-feathered, hungry brood of 
owlets at his feet. 
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OWEVER it may be abroad, in America so- 
ciety is nine parts feminine ; and though it is 
true that men appear in numbers at functions 
of a certain class, it is noticeable that on 
these occasions the women wear appeasive smiles, 
and the patience of the men is as a visible blight. 
The hostess has to urge the young men into the ball- 
room to do their duty, and the older men either con- 
centrate their attention upon the dining-room or ‘de- 
velop a sudden and sullen indigestion, and by refus- 
ing to go near the refreshments take 
from their anxious wives the only hope 
they had of making compensation for 
the sacrifice of a quiet evening at 
home. 

Even the women, however, do not or- 
dinarily develop a social fervor in early 
youth. There may be a few frank-na- 
tured girls who confess at the outset 
that they like social pleasures, but 
usually the romantic and picturesque 
Americaine, posing for her own 
delectation and the edification of 
the public, merely consents to sus- 
tain the traditions and obligations 
of her family in accepting a social 
program. So, with an expression 
of much aloofness and a soul-sor- 
row—not clearly defined in its nature—she in- 
dites acceptances, orders her gowns, plans her 
reciprocal entertainments and offers to a frivol- 
ous world a mockery of mirth while she secretly 
searches for a balm for world-weariness. And this, 


#< 


pAvtenetin © it may be said in confidence, she usually finds. 
he , Her social career begins, of course, with her 


coming-out party, which is probably constituted 
upon symphonic principles. Adagio—the afternoon tea, at which her moth- 
er’s calling list is represented by five hundred strong. Andante—the dinner 
to old friends, sponsors and the family physician included. Allegro—the ball, 
the ball! Finale—variant, romantic, dependable upon circumstances—may be 
no more than an exchange of rosebuds—but tremendously significant. 

With this the girl is launched. (There is surely no harm in dashing from 
musical to marine similes!) She is launched, and sails merrily away over a sum- 
me1 sea of luncheons and hops, teas and tiffins, box parties or coaching parties, 
country club dances or mid-season balls. To say that any subsequent enter- 
tainments have the illusory, the almost mystic glamour of the coming-out party 
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would not be true. For that one night 
the world seems glorified. It has ap- 
parently been waiting with feverish im- 
patience for this very event—so, indeed, 
the girl might be justified in thinking as 
she stands, blossom-burdened, listening 
tothe compliments poured into herears. 
She has, very likely, a grave and lovely 
dignity about her, partly owing to the 
carefully nurtured soul-sorrow to which 
reference has already been made, but 
still more to a tender timidity, compact- 
edof modesty and of unformulated hopes. 
Her mother is, very likely, much more 
effusive and coquettish than herself, 
and presents an example of vivacity 
and youthfulness which magnificently 
illustrates the disdain in which the 
modern woman holds the passing 
years. The little, grave, curious debu- 
tante is secretly enraptured with the 
world, which she finds adorably com- 
plimentary, elegant and insouciant. 
She feels like a princess come to her 
own, and wonders if such astonishing 
importance will always be attached to 
her in the future, and what she has 
done since yesterday’s dark and to- 
day’s light to so alter her place in the 
esteem of her friends. 

After a time, however, she begins to 
differentiate between entertainments ; 
to congratulate herself upon the re- 
ceipt of certain invitations, and to 
commiserate herself for the necessity 
of accepting others. After she has 
sounded to their perfumed depths the 
charm of violet luncheons and yellow 
teas, it comes over her that certain 
functions are lacking in dramatic 
charm. She prefers the glitter of a 
ball at which there is always a likeli- 
hood that the fairy prince may ap- 
pear, and at which moreover, her own 
beauty is enhanced. There, for an 
hour, the dull old world palpitates. 
Music and perfume, laughter and the 
dance, moonlight and delicate viands, 
a witchery that is not alone of things 
material and sensuous, nor yet of 
things spiritual, but is combined of all, 
a charm as illusive as poetry, the very 
quintessence of the joy of life, make 
up for her one jeweled bead upon the 
rosary of her delights. 

Then, after a time, comes her wed- 
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ding, and here, in good earnest, she 
may resent the elaboration of her ex- 
istence. She says to herselfi—and 
even goes the length of writing in her 
diary—that her romance has suffered 
from much consideration of millinery, 
from formal functions, from the re- 
hearsals of the wedding pageant, 
which have taken away the spontaneity 
and surprise of that sacred festival. To 
the same ingenious pages of the diary 
she observes that perhaps, after all, 
the runaway marriage is the most sat- 
isfactory, and deplores the theatrical 
deliberation of hers. She gives a 
luncheon to her bridesmaids, and 
friends far and near give luncheons to 
her; her lover makes his bachelor din- 
ner an all-night affair; the wedding 
comes, resplendent and _histrionic, 
and the’ bride, walking through 
her part like a_ well-trained ac- 
tress, still thinks with regret of 
the dewy lane down which she might 
have eloped if only she could have 
found it and her lover had proposed 
such a thing. She looks at her room- 
ful of costly presents and wonders how 
much spontaneity there was in the 
giving of those; and is rushed off 
amid peasant-like jocularity—the dig- 
nity of the bride in her solemn estate 
quite overlooked—and enters upon a 
period of elaborate concealment dur- 
ing the honeymoon. And with bitter- 
ness she remembers that there was not 
even spontaneity in that. 













































However, the new life >: ?i 
proves interesting The @ cw 
soul-sorrow has _ miracu- 
lously disappeared. There | 








are a great many things to 
do in the world, it appears. 
Even such events as post- 
nuptial receptions come to 
seem insignificant compared 
with the tremendous impor- 
tance of buying enough kitch- 
en utensils. It becomes nec- 
essary to adjust her life to 
another’s. The social sea is 
still there within her 
horizon. She hears its 
caressing murmurs; but § 
it seems far away, and as 
she looks at it, half wist- 
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ful for the girlhood that is gone, she 
sees a silver mist upon it and strange 
mirages, and mystic ships, and the life 
which yesterday appeared so simple 
has become complex and wonderful. 
The years go by. She begins to set 
a value upon certain things, such, for 
example, as a social position. She 
tells herself she prizes it for the sake 
of her children—who do not yet realize 
its importance. She enlarges her call- 
ing list. She does her social duty, and 
finds herself increasing in aplomb. 
She joins clubs, and looks up her an- 
cestry, and has four bars on the rib- 
bon that proclaims her a Colonial 
Dame. She has ceased to disdain so- 
ciety; she respects it with a respect 
which increases year by year, and now 
that she no longer is engaged in her 
fascinating, though secret, search for 
the fairy prince, she appreciates the 
fact that but for her social diversions 
life would sometimes appear to be 
lacking in interest. To know herself 
one of the most invited-out of women 
of her set is a sturdy pleasure with her; 
she nurses certain vanities, and sets an 
example to her daughters of never 
over-dressing, and gives them little 
lectures upon the democracy of the 
true aristocrat, which she illustrates by 
an urbanity which includes the whole 
world, so far as she encounters it. She 
is much complimented upon the dis- 
tinction of her manner, and she some- 
times reflects that no doubt 
she could have addressed the 
United States Senate with 
as much sang froid. as she 
did the national meeting of 
the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; but consoles herself 
with the reflection that if 
she were a man, her dinners 
would not be the social gas- 
tronomic triumphs that they 
are. 

She learns that there is 
one tremendous advantage 
in a good dinner over any 

other form of entertain- 
ment, and that is that 
the dullest may 

it. Age and 
sorrows and 


chagrins are forgotten in the face of a 
piquant entree ; even mediocrity seems 
to lose sight of itself in the pleasure it 
derives from larded reed bird, and con- 
gratulates itself upon attaining to as 
acute a pleasure as that enjoyed by 
the genius’ at the right of the host. 

The host, it may be, is voting the 
genius a sad nuisance, and the lady at 
the genius’s side is praying the gods 
that next time she may go in to dinner 
with an ordinary man. For there is 
always a psychological moment on 
these occasions, and, being with a ge- 
nius, she failed to rise to it. The mo- 
ment referred to is when the gentle- 
man offers his arm to the lady his 
hostess has selected for him. If at that 
instant the partners attain to a corres- 
pondence of mind, the occasion is 
justified. It depends upon the adroit- 
ness of the woman, usually. If there 
is a hint of humor about the mouth of 
her escort, she may be as audacious as 
she pleases. 

“Mr. Farthingale,” she says, putting 
the tips of her fingers upon his coat 
sleeve, “I have been apprehending 
for years that we might be sent down 
to dinner together. I have often 
thought of the number of subjects that 
you and I might disagree upon.” 

“Let us begin at once!” cries the 
young man. 

“Tt’s immaterial how we start. Say 
anything you please and I shall prove 
to you that you are’ wrong.” 
And so the waits between courses 
are as agreeable as the theme intro- 
ductions of a Strauss waltz. 

But suppose that a literal, formal, 
middle-aged gentleman offers his 
arm to the audacious lady. How 
can she decide by the shape of his 
nose whether he be on ’Change or 
the president of a theological college? 
In these days brokers look so eccle- 
siastical, and ecclesiastics so com- 
mercial that it is most bewildering. 
She doesn’t know which to regret 
most: her ignorance of the Reforma- 
tion or her absolute absence of knowl- 
edge concerning the fluctuations of 
wheat. She plunges into conversation 
somewhat feverishly. 

“What a pity we’ve no question of 
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precedence to worry us in this coun- 
try! It would give a flavor to these 
excessively amiable occasions.” 

Perhaps the man turns a wooden eye 
upon her and says :— 

“IT beg your pardon.” 

Then—well, then there are the en- 
trees! They must be delicious indeed 
if they compensate ! 

It must not be forgotten that there 
are some phases of social life which 
are exclusively m.sculine. The col- 
lege dinner, the annual meet at the 
‘varsity, the semi-domestic life of the 
club, the dinners which men in certain 
professions or trades, or men with a 
common ancestry, extend to each 
other, have not even the swish of a 
petticoat in them. The laughter has 
no treble in it, nor have the toasts a 
hint of muliebrity. It is said that men 
are never more interesting than upon 
these occasions. The undue deference 
or the timidity that masks itself in 
bravado colors the deportment of the 
man who talks before women. He 
mitigates the vigor of his remarks to 


suit her fastidiousness or her inexpe- 


rience,. Indeed, women are often wit- 
tier and more delightful at the gay lit- 
tle luncheons, where they sit down to- 
gether in the exclusive society of their 
own sex, than they are when in the 
presence of men. Their observations 
take on an extreme feminine tone, and 
they may talk Browning or Maeter- 
linck if they please, Ibsen or Neitzs- 
che, with no one to criticise nor abash 
with iconoclastic common sense. A 
woman likes to play with ideas; even 
in her intellectuality she is coquettish. 
She doesn’t like to be held to a state- 
ment; she enjoys the expression of a 
tentative opinion; and she doesn’t see 
what her intuitions are given her for 
if not to employ in assisting her 
to arrive quickly at opinions— 
opinions which need not be _ re- 
membered to-morrow. But men, 
though they are frequently as er- 
roneous as women, are so dog- 
matic that they cast a damper 
upon imaginative conversation. All 
of which may appear to be a 
digression, but is only an attempt to 
prove that much of the most delight- 


ful social enjoyment is had by men in 
the society of men, and by women in 
association with women. 

Social life in America is apt to be 
sporadic. A few months of active di- 
version and our average countryman 
or woman is eager to seek out a re- 
treat or to plunge into some occupa- 
tion—writing novels, for example, or 
doing settlement work, or building 
boats or getting a new commercial en- 
terprise under way. Country life is 
for most a season of retirement from 
social exertions, and the isolated sum- 
mer home is more popular in this 
country than the one upon the ocean 
drive of the fashionable resort. Every 
English gentleman of fortune thinks 
he must have a country house with 
thirty, fifty or a hundred bedrooms, 
and he undertakes to see that these 
are filled several times a year. But 
such lavish entertainment is rare in 
America; it is difficult to say why. 
One deterrent may be the difficulty 
experienced in securing a large corps 
of reliable and efficient servants. 

An increasing enthusiasm for 
sports has come to mitigate the 
monotony of even the most retired 
of country dwellers; and_ the 
country clubs, with their golf 
and polo, cricket and__ tennis, 
have become centers of mid-sum- 
mer gaity . Even those’ con- 
demned to stay in the city the 
season through can avail 
themselves of the pleasures 
to be found on the fields or 
the verandas, or in the cool 
refectories of these resorts; 
and the drive out at five, the 
boulevards gay with flowers 
and feminine furbelows, the 
carts and carriages, coaches 
and carryalls filled—the lazy 
world en fete, apparently— 
is a diversion not to be des- 
pised. For once the men 
may be picturesque. They 


outdo them in the deli- 
cacy of their apparel. A 
lawn before the cricket 
field, with the marquees 
fluttering, the water and 
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sky at their most wonderful blue, 
the trees vivacious, the parasols 
rivaling the flowers, is a sight which 
might well dismay the most fear- 
less of artists with its brilliancy 
of color. 

Racing has been favored by a cer- 
tain “swagger” set, but a very large 
class of influential persons in every 
community have maintained a con- 
servative attitude in regard to it, and 
in spite of the splendor of Derby Day 
—a splendor which might well deceive 
the uninitiated into believing the oc- 
casion a fashionable one—the races 
have never become quite the “correct 
thing” in this country. 

Society in America is flexible; or, 
to speak by a different simile, it re- 
sembles a fabric with long fringes, and 
these fringes may at any time furnish 
the woof which, interwoven with the 
warp of prosperity, will at once be- 
come a part of the attractive but un- 
substantial whole. Or the warp of 
prosperity being lacking, a few glit- 
tering threads of talent deftly woven 


in will serve to replete the always tat- 
tered cloth, and while it is said that 
these threads of talent are but silver 
and will not catch the casual eye like 
the red gold strands of commercial 
success, still they have value. 
Americans have sometimes been so 


prodigal in their expendi- 
tures that they have congrat- 
ulated themselves upon rival- 
ing the Europeans in the 
splendor of their fétes; but 
while it is true that a poten- 
tate may often have given a 
court festa less osientatious 
than those which have fur- 
nished diversion at Newport 
or Lenox, still it is doubtful 
if, in ingenuity and delicate 
Sybaritic taste, they ‘ have 
equaled the entertainments 
which the lavish Frenchmen 

give. At least, I once 

heard a lady who knew 


that Americans remained percep- 
tibly timid; that they would not, for 
example, venture to be bizarre; they 
had no social audacity. 

I mentioned several things in the 
way of self-assertion which seemed to 
me to denote sufficient audacity. 

“Ah,” she said, “that was merely 
the bad taste of the parvenu. What | 
meant was, that once being in society, 
they would become conventional. They 
would not venture to be original. 
They would be careful about drawing 
criticism upon themselves, lest they 
be accused of inexperience. But the 
thorough-going fashionable of Paris 
is willing to be very eccentric. The 
only thing he is afraid of is being 
thought dull.” 

“Do you accuse the Americans of 
good taste,” I cried. “You who are al- 
most a European? I thought it was 
the custom to consider them little less 
than grotesque.” 

“IT am speaking of another class 
from those who let their young girls 
visit the cafes chantants, and who 
make themselves disagreeable in pub- 
lic places. I am referring to those who 
are considered aristocrats.” 

But we agreed, finally, that it was 
impossible to classify Americans— 
they would never stay in their classifi- 
cations. Abroad, society may be a 
mosaic. Here it is kaleidoscopic, and 
the bits of glass change places at each 
revolution of the glass. It is pretty, 
but not permanent; and perhaps its 
gaiety compensates for its lack of dur- 
ability. The institution remains, it is 
true, but its outlines are vague; they 
are as mist upon the mountain side, 
which, when it is approached, disap- 
pears. 

What does remain, however, is a 
habit of hospitality which seldom 
fails; a cordiality of spirit which even 
the selfishness of great cities is not 
able to utterly destroy, and a desire 
for sociability which makes those 
friendly and intimate evenings that are 
dearer to simple men and women than 
the ostentatious functions of society 
can ever be. EuiA W. PEATTIE. 
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From a Spoilsman’s Point of View 
By LOUIS JAY LANG 








JHETHER Richard Croker 
and Tammany Hall are to 
secure a two years’ exten- 
sion of the lease they hold 
on the New York city 
government will very 

shortly be decided. As in 1870, 1894, 
and in 1897, so again in I9OI a great 
combination, led by that past master in 
political finesse, Thomas Collier Platt, 
has been formed, with the purpose of 
crushing a machine, which, more fre- 
quently than not, has for nearly a cen- 
tury ruled this municipality, and which 
has actually won thirty of the forty- 
five campaigns in which it enlisted. 

Tammany awaits the final onslaught 
with the confidence born of numerous 
victories and possession of the most 
potent local political engine on earth. 
Her opponents trust that the tri- 
umphs of 1870 and 1894 will be re- 
peated. Tammany has no disposition 
either to attack or to defend any 
wrong she may have com- 
mitted. It is a truthful tale, 
which the Chief himself tells, 
of why victory has so often 
perched upon the banners of 
an organization that has sur- 
vived the shock of battles 
fought by foes from within 
and without, and which to- 
day appears quite as virile as 

at any time since its birth. 
While Republican shouters 
were hysterically shrieking 
their joy over the second pres- 
idential triumph of William 
McKinley, Richard Cro- 
ker, Chief of Tammany 
Hall, sat in the throne 


ing with supreme satisfaction the 
record scored by the political army he 
commands. As he glanced through 
returns from the Greater New York 
and compared them with those from 
the nation at large, his face became 
wreathed with smiles. In contrast to 
appalling majorities for McKinley, in 
state after state, city after city, and 
county after county, in New York 
County, which in 1897 constituted the 
entire commercial metropolis of Amer- 
ica, Tammany had rolled up a clear 
plurality for Bryan of 27,766. It had 


thrown for him 181,799 votes out of a 


total of 334,832. 

Although the Republican candi- 
dates for President and Governor had 
carried the state by pluralities of 143,- 
ooo and I1I,000, respectively, the 
Democratic State ticket had been pre- 
sented by Tammany Hall with 38,000 
plurality. All but one of her candi- 
dates for Congress; all but two of 
her candidates for the State Senate; all 
but seven of her thirty-five candidates 
for the Assembly had been elected ; and 
the entire county and judicial tickets 
lad been victorious by big majorities. 

Touching a match to an enormous 
Havana, Mr. Croker turned to me 
and observed: 

“New York County did very well. 
Had the rest of the country done as 
well, Bryan would have been elected 
President.” 

“How does it happen that Tammany 
has achieved so many local victories 
during the past century, while the 
Democracy in the nation and state 
has so often suffered seemingly ridicu- 
lous defeats?” I asked. 

From his cloud of incense the Tam- 
many Chief emphatically replied: 
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“Organization! Organization! Or- 
ganization! But for political organi- 
zation anarchy must prevail. Tam- 
many has been the victim of ‘inquisi- 
tions’ and attacks of all sorts, from the 
day William Mooney established the 
Society of St. Tammany, or Colum- 
bian Order, in 1789, through the ad- 
ministrations of Aaron Burr, and other 
leaders, almost to this very minute. 
Scores of movements within and with- 
out the Democratic party have been 
inaugurated to crush us. Few have 
survived longer than a single cam- 
paign. Like all bad organizations, 
they suffered popular annihilation. All 
failed to give the -people what they 
wanted. Tammany’s policy is to dis- 
cover what the people want, and give it 
to them. 

“A political leader cannot exist an 
hour after he has forfeited popular ap- 
proval. When he fails to faithfully rep- 
resent his followers they rise and put 
him out. I have been accused of be- 
ing a Boss. Well, so was Gladstone, 
and so was Beaconsfield. As long as 
they acted in accordance with the will 
of the people they remained in power. 
Both fell when they failed to represent 
public sentiment. Thus will fall any 
organization or leader that acts con- 
trary to the commands of a majority 
of the voters of his own constituency.” 

This declaration of Crokerian_ phil- 
osophy correctly describes how Tam- 

many wins her victories. It 
was uttered by the general of 
an army, whose rank and file 
aggregate nearly 100,000. 
It is the view of a political 
chieftain who regards the ex- 
isting system of Civil Service 
Reform as conceived in in- 
iquity and practiced in hy- 
pocricy and fraud, and the 
text of whose teachings is in 
complete sympathy with the 
Jacksonian theory expounded 
by the late Senator Marcy 
in the debate over the ap- 
pointment of Martin Van 
Buren as Minister to 
Like Marcy, 


of 


New York, when they suffer defeat, 
expect to step down and out. When 
they succeed, they look to enjoy the 
fruits of their triumph. They see no 
harm in the aphorism, that to the vic- 
tors belong the spoils of the enemy.” 

More bluntly, and quite as forcibly, 
Croker explained to the Mazet Inves- 
tigating Committee, his own devotion 
to the spoils system, when he testified : 
“We are giving the people pure or- 
ganization government. Tammany is 
in power. Tammany is held respon- 
sible. When we win, we are entitled 
to the offices. Our members sustain 
one another in business. We want the 
whole business if we can get it. 
To the party belong the spoils.” 

Here you have the tenets of the 
Tammany faith, upheld and fought for 
relentlessly by every leader from Burr 
to William M. Tweed, John Kelly and 
Richard Croker. Each brave, be he 
the Chesterfieldian Lewis Nixon, “To 
Hell With Reform” Asa Bird Gardi- 
ner, or the servile guardian at the 
door of the wigwam, practices them as 
religiously as loopholes in the Roose- 
velt-White Civil Service Law permit. 

So much for the Chief of Tammany, 
and his policy. Now for the organiza- 
tion that follows him almost blindly. 
A more perfect piece of political ma- 
chinery does not exist in either hem- 
isphere. Every man in it plays poli- 
tics 365 days and nights in the year. 
There is a General Committee of 
about 5,000. It is elected at annual 
primaries. The Committee’s duties 
are comparatively perfunctory. It 
meets monthly, complies with the pro- 
gram mapped out by the Chief, and 
sometimes listens to stump speeches. 
Yearly the Committee is supposed to 
elect thirty-six members of the Execu- 
tive Committee—one for each Assem- 
bly District in New York County, and 
an additional one for the Annexed 
District. These thirty-six men, under 
the direction of the Chief, run the or- 
ganization. Each member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee is awarded as fat 
a job as is at the administration’s dis- 
posal. This, of course, is one incen- 
tive to devotion. Though ostensibly 
elected by the General Committee, 
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every politician understands that prac- 
tically all the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee are picked by the 
Chief. 

Members of this body are held 
strictly accountable for the district 
they represent. He who fails to bring 
to the polls the number of votes or- 
dered by the Chief is sure to die po- 
litically. 

The district leader sees to it that 
there is established and maintained in 
his particular bailiwick a club house. 
Every Tammany man is expected to 
“join the club.” All, too, are given a 
most pressing invitation to identify 
themselves with the Democratic Club, 
the residence of the Chief. 

Way back in 1805 the Tammany 
Society declared the purpose of its ex- 
istence to be “affording relief to the 
indigent and distressed members of 
said association, their widows and or- 
phans, and others who may be proper 
objects of charity.” Tammany Hall, 
the child of the Tammany Society, has 
sought faithfully to observe this pre- 
cept. A district leader is sup- 
posed to look after the welfare of 
pretty nearly every man, woman 
and child in his territory. A 
charity fund is placed at his dis- 
posal. He and his deputies 
search the tenements for cases of 
destitution ; feed hungry mouths; 
secure work for male members of 
the family; pay back rent; pro- 
vide medical aid for invalids; at- 
tend christenings; act as best 
man at weddings; foot bills for 
the decent burial of indigent fol- 
lowers, and have loose change on 
tap in case of a “touch” from a 
temporarily or permanently em- 
barrassed constituent. In some 
of the down-town districts, nota- 
bly those below Fourteenth 
street, pension funds have been 
established. To a man who can- 
not be provided with a job at the 
city’s expense, but who is regarded in- 
dispensable on registration and elec- 
tion days, a donation of from $30 to 
$50 per month is paid. Excursions and 
chowder parties in summer; balls, 
vaudeville entertainments, beefsteak 
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and turkey dinners in winter, are 
other adjuncts to the general plan for 
popularizing the organization. Per- 
sonal visits and financial assistance to 
the wives and other relatives of dis- 
tressed voters go a great way towards 
securing their promises to urge hus- 
bands, brothers and sons to join the 
organization. 

Annually it has been the custom for 
the present Chief to arise at a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee and 
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ask Treasurer John McQuade: “How 
much money remains from the last 
campaign?” 

“Oh, about $50,000, I guess,” may 
be the reply. 

“Well, then, I move that $20,000 be 
donated to the poor of the city, and a 
similar sum for the Cuban war suf- 
ferers,” says the Chief. “I guess we 
can worry along on the other $10,000.” 

The Chief has spoken, and $40,000 
is distributed to relieve distress. Nor 
are folks permitted to forget such 
gifts as this. Workers like Helen 
Varick Boswell and Mrs. Clarence 
Burns, while electioneering for the 
Republican candidates on the East 
Side, have been repeatedly sub- 
jected to rebuffs from recipients of 
Tammany bounty. Stepping into a 
“double-decker” tenement, one day, 
the Republican women started to ar- 
gue with a number of the female oc- 
cupants about the virtues of the can- 
didates whose cause they espoused, 
and the good government they would 
be sure to give, were they elected. 

A strapping mother of twelve chil- 
dren—four of them voters—listened 
respectfully to the eloquence of the 
visitors. When they had finished, she 
placed her hands on her hips and re- 
torted: “Sure and phwat you say 
about Gineral Tracy being a good 
man may be true. I dunno. But will 
he give me four boys jobs? Will he 

take care of the old man when 
he is sick? Will he give 
me and the brats an excoor- 
sion every summer and a 
turkey dinner every winter? 
That’s what Tammany does 
fer me, and that’s why the 
old man and me boys vote 
the ticket straight.” 

Mrs. Burns and Miss Bos- 
well fled to headquarters and 
warned County Chairman 
Quigg that unless a fund 
were immediately raised to 
provide the poor on the East 

Side with what they 
wanted for a year the re- 


candidates would be 
meager indeed. 


On other tours Republican women 
found Mrs. Julius Harburger, wife of 
the Tammany Assemblyman from the 
Tenth District, and Mrs. Max J. 
Porges, wife of the Tammany Alder- 
man from the Eighth District, pre- 
senting to women and children cloth- 
ing, shoes, provisions and, indeed, 
every necessity, asking in return noth- 
ing but a vote for their husbands. 

“These Tammany women can give 
us all cards in spades and beat us at 
our own game!” exclaimed one of the 
Republican colporteurs, as she con- 
templated with disgust the ineffective- 
ness of the campaign she and her sis- 
ters had been waging. 

The habit of annually giving large 
sums to the poor and sick is said to 
have originated with the late William 
M. Tweed. Rogue that he was, he 
was admittedly one of the cleverest of 
politicians. It was Tweed’s pleasure, 
each winter, to give $1,000 to each Al- 
dermanic district, for the purchase of 
coal, and to bestow $50,000 in cash, in 
addition, upon the families of his home 
district. Tweed is also accredited with 
having established free soup houses in 
every Assembly district. 

“If Tweed stole,” say his defenders, 
“he was good to the poor’; and that 
is more than can be said of many an 
honest man. 

On each Fourth of July the patriot- 
ism of New York’s Democrats is 
aroused in song and speech at the 
Tammany wigwam. The tail of the 
British Lion is twisted; oaths of al- 
legiance to Uncle Sam and the Star 
Spangled Banner renewed, and at the 
conclusion of the ceremonies the whole 
town is invited to eat and drink at the 
expense of the organization. At these 
celebrations Tammany does not fail to 
remind the people of its members who 
valiantly fought, bled and died for the 
release of the United Colonies from 
the usurpation and persecution of 
George III., and how through the 
Mexican and Civil wars Tammany re- 
mained loyal to the flag and armed 
and equipped and sent to the front 
more fighters than any other six politi- 
cal bodies in the country. 

Tammany campaigns looking to the 
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nomination and election of men to of- 
fice do not ordinarily really begin until 
September. But the Chief and his 
deputies try to keep their ears to the 
ground the entire year, and ascertain 
who will prove the most popular and 
surest-to-win candidates. Usually in 
October, just before the various con- 
ventions, the Chief summons his dep- 
uties and they either prepare a “slate” 
together or he hands them one. This 
“slate” is rarely ever even whispered 
against in convention. The man who 
dares to object seriously risks political 
oblivion. Failure to acquiesce in the 
Boss’s final decree is treason. 
Evidence of the merciless discipline 
administered by the Chief is illustrated 
in the case of John C. Sheehan. Shee- 
han was selected by Croker, in 1896, 
to act as his deputy during his absence 
abroad. The disastrous presidential 
campaign of that year was conducted 
by him. On his return from England 
in 1897, if not before, Croker was told 
that Sheehan was conspiring to sup- 
plant him. For a time he did not be- 
lieve it. Finally convinced of it, Cro- 


ker concluded to furnish an object les- 
son of his power. 

Sheehan had arranged to have Wil- 
liam Sohmer, now County Clerk, nom- 


inated for Mayor. Croker in a single 
night put Sohmer off the slate, and 
had Robert A. Van Wyck substituted. 
Sheehan had planned to have Thomas 
F. Grady named for District Attorney ; 
Patrick Keenan for Sheriff; James P. 
Keating for County Clerk, and Ferdi- 
nand Levy for Register. So sure was 
Sheehan that his “slate’—Grady, Soh- 
mer, Keating and Levy—would go 
through that all these candidates had 
their shouters at the convention to do 
the “hurrahing” when their favorite 
was named. 

But lo and behold! When the con- 
vention met the men named by Shee- 
han were not even placed in nomina- 
tion. Instead of Grady, Asa Bird 
Gardiner was named for District At- 
torney; instead of Keenan, Thomas J. 
Dunn was named for Sheriff; instead 
of Keating, William Sohmer was se- 
lected for County Clerk, and instead 
of Levy, Isaac Fromme was named as 


the candidate for Register. And the 
convention ratified this slate with a 
whoop. Both Keenan and Keating 
were warm friends of Croker; as a 
solace to them he afterward had 
Mayor Van Wyck appoint Keenan 
City Chamberlain, and Keating Com- 
missioner of Highways. Grady, the 
Tammany orator, was sent back to the 
State Senate. 

Either before or soon after election 
day Croker personally accused Shee- 
han of treachery. Sheehan vehement- 
ly denied the charge. Croker was ob- 
durate and gave orders for Sheehan’s 
decapitation as Deputy Chief and in- 
stalled John F. Carroll in his place. 

Sheehan- showed fight, announced 
that he would drive Croker out of the 
country, and asserted that 27 of the 36 
district leaders would stand by him. 
On a show of hands only nine were 
faithful to Sheehan. 

Croker sent his minions into Shee- 
han’s home district (the Ninth) and 
prevented his return to the Executive 
Committee. Since then Sheehan has 
formed the Greater New York De- 
mocracy and is to-day battling against 
Croker along with the anti-lammany 
alliance. 

With its candidates for office picked, 
the organization puts on full steam 
and the actual campaign begins. 
Night and day do the central and 
branch headquarters teem with indus- 
try and wire-pulling. Night- 
ly do from 500 to 1,000 care- 
fully selected “spellbinders” 
mount platforms and trucks, 
at points where people most 
do congregate and compli- 
ment ‘Tammany’s adminis- 
tration of government, and 
anathematize as “corrupt, 
extravagant, wasteful and in- 
famously mismanaged” all 
other administrations, Re- 
publican or of a _ pseudo- 
reform character. During 
the 1900 canvass Mr. Croker 
made a great feature of 
day and night balloons, 
carrying illuminated § 
texts and portraits of 
the Democratic candi- 
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dates. He also had powerful cine- 
matographs stationed in the business 
centers of the city, which threw 
campaign slogans on banners, aerial, 
or suspended from buildings or polls. 
The day of the McKinley and Roose- 
velt business men’s parade the Tam- 
many Chief ‘ad stringers along the 
route labeled: ‘“McKinley’s Name is 
On Our Breasts But Bryan’s In Our 
Hearts.” Mr. Croker believed these 
paraphernalia produced votes. 

The Literary Bureau scatters tons 
of pamphlets, fulminating attacks on 
opposing candidates and leaders. Un- 
der the personal supervision of Cro- 
ker, as Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, which carries with it the titular 
leadership, a “Wiskinkie” and nu- 
merous assistants scurry about town, 
collecting the sinews of war, in the 
shape of bank notes, coins and checks. 

During the Kelly and Croker re- 
gimes the assessment on _ office- 
holders alone has been fixed at 5 per 
cent. of their salaries. The latest offi- 
cial figures available show that in 1900 
there were 45,344 employees on the 
rolls of the city departments, of which 
the bulk worshipped at the shrine of 
St. Tammany and incidentally drew 
salaries aggregating $47,876,273.42. 
Each being ‘assessed at 5 per cent. 
would bring into the campaign treas- 
ury $2,393,136.70, a small part of 
which goes to the Kings, Queens and 

\ Richmond County Commit- 
tees. In addition to this, 
every contractor who has se- 
cured favors, big or little, 
through Tammany; every 
corporation that has been 
awarded franchises of busi- 
ness, is requested and ex- 
pected to contribute. If the 
testimony before the Fassett, 
Lexow and Mazet Commit- 
tees and the Committee of 
Fifteen, all denied by Tam- 
many leaders, be true, every 
liquor dealer and every pro- 

prietor of a dance house, 
gambling palace or 

is 
compelled to subscribe 
¥ generously to the fund 


set aside for oiling Tammany cam- 
paign cogs. 

Each candidate for office is named 
with the expressed understanding that 
he make a liberal donation to the gen- 
eral exchequer. Just how much money 
is actually collected and spent in a 
single campaign frequent Platt inves- 
tigating committees have failed to dis- 
cover. No accounting is exacted from 
the Chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee as to amounts of money he may 
receive or disburse. Tammany keeps 
no books. 

John C. Sheehan, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee for the Mayoralty 
campaign of 1897, when Tammany 
had been on the outside of the public 
crib for about three years, is authority 
for the statement that he personally 
collected $260,000, and that this was 
irrespective of amounts brought in by 
others. How huge must be the con- 
tributions, then, from over 45,000 of- 
ficeholders, to say nothing of gifts 
from other sources! 

With stupendous sums available in 
cash, each of the 892 election district 
captains can, if need be, have from 
$1,000 to $2,000 apiece with which to 
meet the expenses of mass-meetings, 
naturalization and registration of vo- 
ters, music and pyrotechnics, and to 
use on election day. 

Abundantly equipped financially, 
Tammany rushes to the registry 
booths, on the four days designated 
by law, every man who can be induced 
to declare his intention to vote. Ifa 
foreigner he has, through the Commit- 
tee on Naturalization, been kept in 
touch with since he landed. The mo- 
ment he can legally be made a citi- 
zen all expenses for the process are 
paid by Tammany, and not unnatural- 
ly he feels under obligations to return 
the courtesy Ly casting a straight 
Tammany ballot. 

The moment the chance for regis- 
tration ceases a house-to-house can- 
vass is ordered in every district. The 
district leaders send out their election 
district captains, together with a regi- 
ment of assistants, to get a personal 
interview with each doubtful vote;, 
and also:to discover if the enemy has 
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placed upon the registration lists non- 
residents or others not entitled to vote. 
So soon as the house-to-house canvass 
is completed the election district cap- 
tains report to the election district 
leaders, and the district leaders in turn 
to the Chief. Long before the ballots 
begin to drop, Richard Croker knows 
almost to a certainty the exact aggre- 
gate vote he can depend upon and 
also just what will be thrown in each 
of the districts. 

So skilful and accurate is the work 
of his expert deputies that Mr. Cro- 
ker’s election forecasts since he as- 
sumed the leadership have been mar- 
velously correct. In 1892, for in- 
stance, he predicted that Grover 
Cleveland’s plurality for President in 
New Yerk County would be at least 
76,c0oo. It was 76,300. The same year 
he prophesied that Thomas F. Gilroy 
would defeat Edwin Einstein for 
Mayor by 75,000. Géilroy’s plurality 
was 75,587. In 1897 Croker’s prog- 
nostication was that Robert A. Van 
Wyck would run first, Seth Low se- 
cond, Benjamin F. Tracy third, and 
Henry George fourth in the Mayoralty 
race. The candidates finished in the 
order named. Croker said also that 
Van Wyck would poll 80,000 more 
votes than Low. Van Wyck’s plural- 
ity over Low was 82,407. 

Mr. Croker modestly disclaims 
credit for his accuracy. He explains 
that it is all due to the perfect system 
Tammany has of securing individual 
reports as to how this or that person 
will vote. Whenever Mr. Croker has 
declined to believe the reports of his 
district leaders he has erred himself. 
This was true in 1900 when the district 
leaders assured Mr. Croker  th:t 
Bryan’s plurality in this county would 
not be more than 30,000. Mr. Croker 
refused to credit this and sincerely 
believed that the plurality would be 
at least 80,000. 

In 1892 Timothy D. Sullivan told 
Mr. Croker that Benjamin Harrison 
would get just two votes in his elec- 
tion district. The returns gave Har- 
rison four. Sullivan was exasperated. 
“I thought the two Republican Elec- 
tion Inspectors might vote for Harri- 
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son,” he exclaimed, “but I didn’t sup- 


pose any other man would. He who 
will disclose the names of the other 
two can make money.” ‘Tim is still 
hunting for the mysterious two. 

In the 1893 campaign Patrick Div- 
ver, leader of the Second District, of- 
fered a prize banner to the election dis- 
trict captain who would show the larg- 
est plurality for Isaac N. Maynard, the 
Democratic candidate for Justice of 
the Court of Appeals. Councilman 
“Big Tom” Foley exhibited 360 votes 
for Maynard and a big cipher for Ed- 
ward T. Bartlett, the Republican can- 
didate. The returns corresponded al- 
most exactly with the estimate Divver 
had furnished Mr. Croker.the day be- 
fore the election. Four Tammany 
election officers served a term at Sing 
Sing for this prank and Divver sup- 
ported their families during their in- 
carceration. The following year the 
total vote of the Second District fell 
from 13,000 to 8.000. 

When I asked that uniformly suc- 
cessful candidate for office, the Hon. 
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Patrick Roche, better known as “Pad- 
dy,” how it is that Tammany continues 
to get large majorities on the East 
Side, his answer was: “That’s easy; 
we keep in touch with what the aris- 
tocrat calls the ‘lower strata of socie- 
ty. Tammany was organized to fight 
the aristocracy. But for the masses I 
never could have spent so many terms 
in the Legislature. Tammany plays to 
the people. What was it that Abe 
Lincoln used to say? ‘You can skin a 
part of the people all of the time; you 
can skin all the people part of the 
time, but you can’t skin all the people 
all the time.’ 

“Certainly, when the people see 
you're trying to skin ’em, they'll skin 
you. For years I have spent most of 
my time getting the boys out of trou- 
ble. My door-bell is pulled all hours 


of the day and night by men who beg 
me to hurry to the station-house or 
court and go bail for ‘Jimmie the 
Hook,’ ‘Mick the Red,’ or ‘One-Eyed 
Jerry,’ who have been pinched for 
‘hitting the booze too hard,’ pounding 


some ‘copper’s nut,’ or some other old 
thing. Well, I answer the calls. 
What’s the result? The boys take 
care of me, and I guess I’ve served 
more terms continuously in the Legis- 
lature than any other man. Back of 
nie are 300 of the 350 odd voters in 
my election district. Paddy Divver 
tried to steal 200 Irishmen from me 
once by having my Assem- 
bly district gerrymandered. 
Over 200 Hebrews resented 
this by running me as ‘Roch- 
insky.’ I went back to Al- 
bany by a largely increased 
majority. 

“Once twenty workers for 
an opposing candidate for 
Assembly invaded my dis- 
trict. The returns’ showed 
340 votes for me and none 
for my adversary. The lat- 
ter asked me after election 
how it was that though he 

paid these twenty men to 
vote and work for him 

M not one had cast a bal- 

lot for him. He hol- 

Mplered “Murder! Watch!” 


when I told him it was an old Tam- 
many trick to employ men to get the 
enemy’s dough and then vote right.” 

The most powerful East Side leader, 
perhaps, is Timothy “Dry Dollar” Sul- 
livan. He was once summoned to 
furnish bail for a constituent accused 
of abstracting a flock of pullets from 
a Fulton Street Market stall. The 
prisoner, on being arraigned, pleaded 
not guilty. The magistrate nodded to 
Sullivan and asked: “Well, Senator, 
what do you know about this case?” 

“Well,” returned the Senator, “the 
bloke there is as innocent as a new- 
born babe. All he did was to kick the 
coop. The pigeons flew out and the 
feller on the other side of the street 
grabbed him and ran.” 

“Discharged!” thundered the mag- 
istrate. 

Sullivan seized his friend by the arm 
and marched him off in high glee. 
The man afterward became President 
of one of Sullivan’s Sixth District 
clubs and marshalled nearly 500 fol- 
lowers at the polls last election day. 

One of Tammany’s shrewd games is 
to concentrate voters in a district 
where a particularly obnoxious candi- 
date on the other side is running, so as 
to make his defeat certain. This was 
done in the case of Robert Mazet, 
who wished to be returned to the As- 
sembly in 1899. Mazet had been 
Chairman of the Assembly Commit- 
tee which put Richard Croker and his 
deputies on the rack about the “Ice 
Trust.” Croker determined that Ma- 
zet should not go back to Albany. He 
arranged that hundreds of men from 
surely Democratic districts should be- 
come residents of Mazet’s district for 
a month prior to election day. This 
was held to be within the law. They 
registered, voted, and Mazet was 
slaughtered. Tammany denied that 
this was crooked. It was insisted that 
it was simply sharp practical politics. 

Still another plan for strengthening 
the machine and weakening the oppo- 
sition has been very successfully prac- 
ticed. It is that of offering adver- 
saries the most desirable offices avail- 
able, either city or county, or within 
the organization itself. To such in- 
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fluences, perhaps, are due the gradual 
and final breaking up of the County 
Democracy, Irving Hall, Mozart Hall, 
the Jeffersonians, Apollo Hall and 
other bodies established within the 
Democracy to drive Tammany out of 
business. 

A glance through the list of Tam- 
many district leaders to-day will show 
that nearly a majority have been at 
one time or another identified with in- 
imical associations, which long ago 
gave up the ghost and became ab- 
sorbed by the dominant body. 

This is a striking fact and will bear 
the attention of the gentlemen who 
compose the Citizens’ Union. 

Tammany votes while her oppo- 
nents sleep. Her ballots are usually 
in the boxes hours before her adver- 
saries reach the polling places. So ad- 
mirably drilled are the rank and file 
that long before sunrise on election 
morning they are in line in front of 
the booths ready to throw their ticket 
for every man on the regular ballot. 
They scorn to scratch a single nomi- 
nce. “Put the cross under the star!” 


is che command, and it is as rigorously 
obeyed as was the order to charge at 
Balaklava. 

Again and again are the reformers 


confronted with the almost infinite 
difficulty of proving the charges which 
are daily and hourly made against 


Tammany Hall. The summer’s work 
of the Committee of Fifteen has made 
headway in this respect, but there is 
still plenty of room which could be 
spared for proofs in the arsenal of 
every reform speaker. 

The organization has often been ac- 
cused of repeating and colonization. 
Some members have been punished 
for this by confinement in prison. But 
not since the days of Tweed has any 
leader been caught red-handed in 
seeking to perpetrate fraud at the 
polls. 


** Put the cross under the star.”’ 





The Song of the Forest 
Ranger. 


Oh, to feel the fresh breeze blowing 

From lone ridges yet untrod ! 
Oh, to see the far peak growing 
Whiter as it climbs to God! 


Where the silver streamlet rushes 
1 would follow—follow on 

Till I heard the happy thrushes 
Piping lyrics to the dawn. 


I would hear the wild reioicing 
Of the wind-blown cedar tree ; 

Hear the sturdy hemlock voicing 
Ancient epics of the sea. 


Forest aisles would | be winding 
Out beyond the gates of Care, 

And, in dim cathedrals, finding 
Silence at the shrine of Prayer. 


When the mystic night comes stealing 
Through my vast, green room afar, 

Never King had richer ceiling — 
Bended bough and yellow star ! 





Ah, to list the sacred preaching 
Of the forest’s faithful fir, 
With his strong arms upward reach- 
ing— 
‘Mighty, trustful worshipper ! 


Come and learn the joy of living! 
Come and you will understand 

How the sun his gold is giving 
With a great, impartial hand! 


How the patient pine is climbing 
Year by year to gain the sky ; 


How the rill makes sweetest rhyming 
Where the deepest shadows lie. 


1 am nearer the great Giver 
Where his handiwork is crude ; 

Friend am | of peak and river, 
Comrade of old Solitude. 


Not for me the city’s riot! 
Not for me the towers of Trade! 
I would seek the house of Quiet 
That the Master Workman made! 


HERBERT BASHFORD. 


*R°G-VeSBURGH* 





seven seas 

swept clear of 

marauders and po- 
liced to their farthest inlet, as 
they have been for scores of years, 
it seems strange that there should be 
men now living who sailed from a Massa- 
chusetts port to become within a few weeks 
the victims of sea robbers as bold and reckless of 
human life as any Blackbeard or Captain Kidd. 
There are such, however, and Captain Larcom, now living 
in Beverly, Mass., is one. Hale, hearty, and eighty-seven 
years old, he sat on his porch in the quaint old town, and told 
me thé tale with a simple directness that would leave no doubt of its . 
truth, even if it were not amply corroborated by the records of the day. wy 
Now and again the sea breezes swept in from Beverly Bay, and as the tale un- 
folded brought whiffs of romance from the Spanish Main. It seemed to bring 
with it the sight of long reaches of sunny sea, brown with sargasso weed, and 
dotted with Portuguese men-o’-war cruising under their purple sails. You saw 
the lone brig shifting its course in fear, and the pirate schooner, low, rakish, 
and keen of the wind as any cup defender, bearing down on its troubled quarry. 
You saw the smoke— 

But this is the story as the Captain told it: 

“On the 27th of Augus:, 1832, I sailed from the port of Salem on the brig 
Mexican as ship’s boy. That was in Andrew Jackson’s time. Andrew Jackson 
was the President for you, young man. You don’t get that kind of timber in 
the ship of state nowadays. The Mexican was owned by the old-time merchants 
of Salem, the Peabodys, and was a sizeable vessel for those days—230 odd tons 
she registered. We were bound for Rio in ballast, except for 20,000 Spanish 
dollars that were stowed down a scuttle in the floor of the captain’s cabin. We 
were to buy cargo in Rio with this money, and we had nothing much of value 
aboard beside it. 

“We had head winds from the first, light and baffling, and three weeks from 
the day that we sailed we found ourselves a little out of our course, pretty well 
over toward the west coast of Africa in the track of the Indiamen. What we 
thought was one of these came along one night, about four bells of the morning 
watch—that’ll be two o’clock in the morning—and passed under our stern. I 
reckon she’d sighted us long before we saw her. Along about daybreak we 
made her out, about five miles to wind’ard, a handsome tops’! schooner, a reg- 
ular Baltimore clipper, carrying, as they did in those days, a foretops’l and 
t’gallants’l, and able to sail two miles to our one. ; 

“Captain Bootman got out his glass and looked her well over. I reckoned 
he didn’t like the looks of what he saw. I could kind of see it in his face, and 
one reason was that she carried a big gun up for’ard, covered cver with a tar- 
paulin, and she had altered her course so’s to stand along with us and look us 
over. There was $20,000 stowed in that scuttle underneath the captain’s cabin 
and they didn’t know that—but we did, and it made us anxious. ‘ 





Decorations by 
John Cecil Clay. 


“We sailed along, 

ship and ship, until about 

nine o'clock, and then the old 

man couldn’t stand it any longer, 

and he altered the course. That settled 

it. The schooner altered hers to corre- 

spond, and caine down on us like a sea-hawk 

on a fat duck. She flew the flag of one of the 

South American republics and came alongside as if 

she were a man-o’-war. In fact, they tried to act man-o’- 

war all through the first part of it, but we had our suspicions. 

We could see other guns on her now and a crew of murderous- 

looking Spaniards, all armed with knives and pistols. 

“Well, we hove to when they hailed us. They’d taken the tarpaulin 

off their guns, and we hadn't a sign of a weapon aboard. One of them, who 

spoke rather poor English, asked what ship we were, and where bound, as a 

man-o’-war might. We answered, but he did not seem satisfied, and finally or- 

dered the captain to come aboard with his papers. I reckon it kind of hurt the 

captain’s feelings, he being a free-born Yankee, but there were the guns, and 

the knives and pistols, and the ship might be a man-o’-war after all, so four of 

us put over the dingey—lI was one of these, though I didn’t much like the job— 

and we took the old man and the papers, and rowed over to her. When we got 

alongside, though, they wouldn’t let us come aboard, but five of them came 

down into the dingey and made us row them back to our ship. There they got 
aboard and went down into the cabin with the captain. 

“T didn't know what was happening there at the time, but I heard all about 
it afterwards. Two of the five kept asking the captain more questions, and kept 
him busy, while the other three cruised about and cast a lead line into all sorts 
of places, seeing what kind of bottom there was. It wasn’t long before they 
sighted this little scuttle in the cabin floor. Down this was the money, ten 
boxes, with two thousand Spanish dollars in a box, and their head lights stuck 
out good when they got ’em fastened onto it. 

“ ‘Hi, dere,’ says they; ‘what in dem boxes ?” 

“‘Ship’s biscuit—special brand,’ growled the captain, but mighty sore, for 
he knew the jig was up. 

“Then they tried to make the captain pass up his own money, but he 
wouldn’t, and one of them jumped down the scuttle and handed up a box himself. 

“‘Sacré!’ he says, with a grunt and a grin; ‘much big little boxes. Ship 
biscuit dam heavy.’ 

“Well, they broke open this box in short order, and when they saw what 
was in it they let out a howl of delight. One of them grabbed a handful of the 
dollars and came running up on deck. I saw this myself. He hailed the others 
on hoard the schooner. 

“*Come aboard,’ he said; ‘all hands. Plenty of these on board here.’ He 
scattered the handful of silver dollars in the air as he spoke, and they flashed 
up and fell into the sea. He spoke this in Spanish, but we had an Italian 
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aboard who spoke all kinds of lan- 
guages, and he told me afterward 
what they all said. They put a boat 
over right away, and most of the crew 
came aboard. They carried off the 
ten boxes of Spanish dollars aboard 
their own schooner, and then came 
back and began to ransack for more, 
and that was when the real trouble 
began. 

“They wanted more money, an] 
when we told them that they had it 
all they would not believe us. They 
drove some of the crew below at the 
points of their knives and tried to 
make them show them the stowing 
places of more silver. When they did 
not—for there were none—they be- 
gan to prick with their knives, and 
cries of ‘Murder!’ began to come up 
from below deck. That was what 
pretty nearly finished me. Boy 
that I was, I thought it was 
time to hide, and springing 
from the dingey to the 
bulwarks, I scram- 


bled and crawled 

along the ship’s side, 

clinging as best I could 

with fingers and toes till I 
reached the bow, and there I 
curled up on the martingale un- 
derneath the bowsprit, just about 
the way an ostrich hides his head and 
thinks no one can see him. 

“Here I stayed, and thought I was 
safe for a moment or two, and then 
there was a laugh from the schooner 
and a hail in Spanish. The next mo- 
ment a head came over the bulwarks 
at our bow, then a hand and a long 
knife. “Come oop,’ said the head in 
very poor English; ‘come oop, or I 
cut you.” The hand reached down 
and got me by the collar. I fully 
thought I’d got to the end of my 
cruise, but I came up. There didn’t 
seem to be anything else to do. I 
could hear cries, and was pretty sure 
that my shipmates were being slaugh- 
tered. When I reached the deck my 
captor prodded me with a long 


knife and cried loudly: ‘Show 
money. 

“Round the deck he drove me, 
down the companionway to the lower 
deck, and then to the hatchway lead- 
ing down into the hold. Here I 
jumped down into the darkness and 
immediately disappeared from sight. 
He did not like this and changed his 
tune. ‘Coom oop,’ he cried, but I 
was out of reach of that long knife 
and did not budge. He waited and 
called; then, not seeming to care to 
follow me into the darkness, went off 
after a lantern, as I afterward saw. 
This was my chance, and I sprang up 
again, ran into the fo’cs’le, where 
many of the crew had been driven— 
to my surprise, most of them un- 

hurt—and mingling with them I 
managed to hide so well that 
when he came back with the 
lantern he did not pick me 

out. After a time the 
pirates—we knew they 

were that by this time 


—got tired of chasing 
the crew about and 
looking for more money. 
There was no cargo, and the 
ship was so bare that it was 
plain that no more was to be had, 
and they finally drove us all below 
and battened down the hatches tight. 
“We had a chance then to take ac- 
count of injuries, and found that so 
far most of us were more scared than 
hurt. There were a good many pricks 
and prods, but nothing else except 
for the captain and my friend, the 
Italian. The captain they had ham- 
mered a good deal to make him show 
them more money, but he was not 
seriously hurt and he bore his bruises 
without saying a word. The Italian 
had got into trouble by way of his too 
ready tongue and his hot temper. 
After the money was all taken to the 
pirate schooner, one of the pirates 
came up to him and told him to 
show them more. This was too much 
for the hot blood of Garibaldi. 





THE LAST PIRATES 


“You tam rascal,’ he shouted. 
‘You catch twenty thousand tollar, 
den you aska me for more moneys? 
You tam rascal—pig!’ The pirate 
drew his long knife at this and made 
a start for the Italian, who skipped 
across the deck to the hatchway, but 
there he caught his toe and tumbled 
heels over head into the hold, where 
he was safe in the dark, but consid- 
erably hurt. 

“For a long time we sat below in 
the fo’cs’le, wondering what was 
to happen next. We heard the pirates 
tramping about in full force above, 
and knew that they were working all 
hands at something, but we could 
not tell what. We knew this, that 
whatever it was we were battened 
down and could not help ourselves. 

Bye-and-bye the noise stopped 
and we heard th.m go over the 
ship’s side and shove off. 
Then we heard nothing 
except the wash of the 
waves against the 


ship’s side and more 
than the usual slatting 
and creaking above decks. 
They were gone, they had 
no: scuttled the ship; perhaps 
we were to get out of it, after all. 
“The captain would not let us try 
to get the hatches off yet; there was 
time enough for that when the pirates 
were well away from us. So we sat 
and waited, and our cyes got used to 
the dim light efter a little so that we 
could see one another pretty well. 
All of a sudden one of the men jumps 
up as if he was shot, pale as ashes he 
was, and gave a terrible shout. 
“Good God,’ he said; ‘she’s afire !’ 
“Every man jumped to his feet at 
that, and sniffed, and every man 
sniffed death. A slant of wind had 
sent a sharp smell of smoke through 
the cracks of the battened hatches. 
The pirates had not murdered us in 
cold blood. There were not merciful 
enough for that, or, perhaps, it was 
too much trouble; but they were go- 
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ing to get rid of ship and crew and 
the whole evidence of what they had 
done, at one time. 

“Then we began to rush about like 
crazy men. We hammered and 
strained and lifted at the battened 
hatches, »ut we knew it was no use. 
We had our knives, but the carpen- 
ter’s tools were in the chest on the 
upper deck, forward, and we could 
not hope to cut our way out in time 
with knives alone. Back and forth 
we scampered like caged rats, for 
there was no cargo, and the whole 
hold was open so we could go fore 
and aft from stem to stern. Bye-and- 
bye we heard a shout from the cap- 
tain that brouzht us to him with a 
rush, deep in the lazarette, way aft in 

the stern. Beneath the tiller, in 

such a place that the pirates had 
missed it in their hasty work, 
there was a small skylight 
leading down into the laz- 
arette, and this they had 

not fastened. We 


hacked away at the 

stanchions on each side 

of this till we made the 

opening bigger, then we lifted 

the captain and shoved him 

through, but he would not let any 

of us follow him out. He disap- 

peared, crawling along the deck on 

his hands and knees, and after a time 
he came back. 

“ “Broach one of those water casks,’ 
he said, ‘and pass the water up here 
in buckets. They stuffed the galley 
full of oakum and set it afire. It is 
mostly smoke so far, .nd I can put it 
out, I guess; but I don’t want to, 
altogether. They're not hull down 
yet, and if they see the fire go out 
they'll come back and finish us sure. 
It’s got to smoke till they’re out of 
sight. Keep below there. I'll tend 
to this.’ 

“Back and forth went the captain, 
on his hands and knees, behind the 
bulwarks, for fear the lookout on the 
pirate ship would see him, and he 
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dampened the fire and kept it under 
control for an hour or two, until the 
fast sailing clipper was well below the 
horizon. Then the rest of us crawled 
out. We finished the fire the first 
thing and looked about, and mad 
enough we were. The top hamper of 
our trim brig was plumb knocked to 
Davy Jones. The pirates had cut and 
slashed the sails and rigging till we 
were about as good as a wreck. The 
yards had come down, the sails were 
half ruined, and we put in a good many 
hours splicing and re-rigging before 
we could make sail again. 

“It was well that the captain kept 
that smoke a-going, though, for, as we 
afterward found out, the pirate had a 
man on the tops’l-yard all the time he 
was sailing away, and every once in a 
while he would hail him and say: 
‘How’s that ship burning?’ 

“And the man would take a squint 
at us and answer: ‘She’s smoking up 
good, sir.’ Which she was, but there 
was migJity little fire. 

“Well, the upshot of it was we had 
no money to buy cargo, and after 
hanging around a day or two to let 


the pirate get well out of the way, we 
up-helm and put for Salem town, get- 
ting there in three weeks. The pirate 
schooner we never saw again, but the 


crew? Oh, yes; we saw most of the 
crew again, and that is the strange part 
of it. It was two years to a day from 
that 27th of August that we sailed out 
of Salem harbor that the British brig 
of war Savage came sailing in with 
sixteen of those pirates aboard, and 
the story of the happenings that led 
up to their capture is strange enough. 
“The day after we arrived in Salem 
the story of our adventure was pub- 
lished in the Salem Gazette. That day 
a vessel sailed, bound for St. Thomas, 
in the West Indies, and took a copy 
of the paper aboard. On arriving at 
een St. Thomas the 
captain told the 
story to the 
Governor and 
showed him the 


paper. Now—and it’s funny how things 
come out in this world—the Governor 
had no sooner read that paper than he 
slaps his hand to his thigh and ex- 
claims: ‘Why, I know that vessel; 
that’s the schooner Panda, which was 
in here and sailed yesterday. The 
crew were all bad men, and they rioted 
about town a good deal, and wher- 
ever they went Spanish dollars leaked 
out of them. I’d have arrested them 
on suspicion, but I did not have force 
enough.’ 

“That very next day another vessel 
arrived at St. Thomas, the British 
brig-o’-war Savage, and her captain 
was a red-hot man for catching 
slavers. The captain heard the story, 
and made up his mind that the pirate 
was a slaver, too, and had taken to 
piracy to get the money to buy slaves, 
and had sailed again for the slave 
coast. Accordingly he hoisted anchor 
again the very seme day and put after 
her. He found traces of her in one 
African port after another, and finally 
found the vessel anchored in one of 
them at the mouth of a river, where he 
captured her. But the crew had gone 
up-river in boats, and he sent the 
boats of the Savage after them. They 
traced them from one village to 
another by the Spanish dollars, but 
finally captured most of them after 
they had taken to the woods. 

“Then the Savage set sail for Eng- 
land with the sixteen pirates in irons 
ir her hold, and the pirate schooner 
tewing behind. Now how this came 
about no one ever knew, but two days’ 
sail from land the pirate schooner blew 
up. Maybe one of the pirates was 
concealed aboard her and went up 
with the ship, or perhaps there was a 
slow match set in her just before she 
was captured. Anyway she blew up, 
and with her went most of the evi- 
dence against the pirates, so when the 
Savage arrived in England they could 
do little with them, and they were 
likely to be discharged; but old Jack- 
son, he heard of it, and he sent over 
word to have them brought to the 
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United States. ‘We'll hang ’em if we 
get ‘em over here,’ said he; and I 
reckon he knew his business. 

“An American citizen had to get a 
long way off to get into trouble, but 
Andrew Jackson’s eye was on him, and 
he had a long arm, too. 

“So one day, into Salem town comes 
sailing the British brig-o’-war Savage, 
and in her hold was stored sixteen 
pirates that had robbed the Mexican 
two years before, and a sorry-looking 
lot they were. They were taken up 
tc Boston, where the trial was, and we 
sailormen stayed at home to attend it. 
The Government appointed a very able 
lawyer to defend them, and it looked 
at one time as if he would get them all 
off free. They had to be indentified 
first thing, and they were all put in a 
room together, and we of the Mexican 
were sent in, one at a time, to pick out 
the ones we remembered. I found the 
fellow that hauled me in over the bow, 
but I couldn’t be sure of any others, and 
it was pretty hard getting them iden- 
tified. I remember Captain Fuller— 
he’s a captain nowadays, but he sailed 
as boy that trip, and a rough young fel- 
low he was—when he was told to walk 
up and put his hand on one of the 
pirates that he remembered, came up 
to one and said: ‘Here’s one of them,’ 
and, instead of laying his hand on him, 
he drew off and hit him a mighty good 
punch with his fist. It was a fellow 
that had prodded Captain Fuller all 
around the ship with a sharp knife, and 
he reckoned he didn’t half get even 
with him. 

“They all yelled and jumped up, and 


there was a great hubbub for a while. 
Captain Fuller was for indentifying 
every man Jack of them that same 
way, but the court wouldn’t stand for 
it, though they didn’t do anything to 
Captain Fuller, except stopping him 
striking out. Well, we were sure these 
were the men, but the identification 
business was a head-wind and no bal- 
last, and it did look at one time as if 
the whole gang, or most of them, 
would sail away, when one of them 
turned state’s evidence. It was the 
fellow that was on the t’gallant yard— 
the one that laughed at me when I hid 
under the bowsprit and pointed me 
out to the pirate that hauled me up. 
It seems that the captain of the pirate 
did not like this man, anyway, and 
managed to keep him in the rigging 
for a punishment, one way or another, 
most of the time. He was the one that 
watched the ship as the pirate sailed 
away and kept reporting that she was: 
burning well. So, partly because he 
didn’t have much love for the captain, 
but mostly to save his own neck from 
stretching, he told the whole story. 
It fitted ours like a bonnet on a jib and 
brought the whole outfit into port. He 
had seen a good deal more than any 
one of the rest of us. He described 
the throwing overboard of that hand- 
ful of silver dollars, just as I had done. 
That kind of clinched the whole thing. 
No two people could have made up 
that story about throwing overboard 
good money, not without standing 
watch over it together. 

“Eight of them, including the cap- 
tain and supercargo, were sentenced 
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to death, and seven of them were hung, 
right in Boston. 

“One of them, the supercargo, was 
pardoned all along of old Andrew 
Jackson. It seems that two years 
before this, when he was an honest 
man and captain of a vessel run- 
ning to and from the West Indies, 
he had come across an American ship 
all on fire. He was a Spaniard, but 
he run his ship alongside and rescued 
the crew at considerable risk to him- 
self and his vessel, and I tell you, a 
man’s a man when he does a thing 
like that, even if he was born a dago. 
That’s the way Jackson thought, for he 
said he couldn’t let a thing like that 
go. He was a brave man and had a 
right to a pardon, and he got it. Oh, 





I’m not denying for a minute that we 
have some able presidents nowadays, 
but I reckon we don’t get any better 
ones than old Andrew Jackson made.” 
* 1K * aK * * 

Thus ended the true tale of the last 
pirates of old Boston. Sailing in from 
the Spanish Main over these seas of 
bygone romance, I made port among 
the dry and dusty archives of Salem 
and Boston, and found there evidence 
of the robbing of the brig Me-xican, 
the report of the arrival of the British 
brig-o’-war Savage at Salem with the 
pirates of the schooner Panda aboard, 
and the story Jf the trial atid execu- 
tions at Boston, thus setting forth that 
the story which I have told is history, 
and not romance of my own making. 





LIFE IN DEATH 


By EDNA KINGSLEY WALLACE 


Stir of sap, and bud new-born, 
Song of meadow lark at.morn, 
Poppy-flame amid the corn, 
Pine to ocean murmureth. 
Comes fruition, then decay, 
Darkness creeps upon the day, 
And the shadows seem to say, 
“In the midst of Life is Death.” 


Nature fades as ebbs the tide 

Of the waste of waters wide, 

But here cometh one as bride,— 
Death hath taken Faith to wife. 

In the brown seed dwelleth God, 
And another summer’s sod, 
Blossoming as Aaron’s rod, 

Shall proclaim, “In Death is Life.” 
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With Illustrations by Genjiro Yetto. 


Tokio, Sept. 23d. 
ai Y new page of life is dawn- 
ing. 
A trip beyond the seas— 
‘Merican Kenbutsu — It’s 
not an ordinary event. 

It is verily the first event in our fam- 
ily history that I can trace back for six 
centuries. 

My day’s dream of America—dream 
of a butterfly sipping on the golden 
dews—was rudely broken by the art- 
less chirrup of a hundred sparrows in 
my garden. 

Bad sparrows! 

My dream was silly but splendid. 

Dream is no dream without silli- 
ness, which is akin to poetry. 

If my dream ever comes true! 

24th—Our Emperor should pro- 
claim forbidding women to be out in 
the daytime, but only under the moon- 
light. 

Without beauty woman is nothing. 
I prefer death, if I am not given a pair 
of dark velvety eyes. 

One stupid wrinkle on my face would 
be enough to stun me. 

My pride is in my slim fingers of 
satin skin. 

I’ll carefully clean my roseate nails 
before I land in America. 

I kneel to the Konpira God. 

I didn’t exactly see how to address 
him, being ignorant of what sort of a 
god he was. 

25th—I thouzht all day long how I 
looked in ’Merican dress. 

26th—My shoes and six pairs of silk 
stockings arrived. 

How I hope they were Nippon silk! 


One pair’s value is four yens. 

Extravagance! How dear! 

I hardly see any bit of 
against bare feet. 

Of course it depends on how they 
are shaped. 

A Japanese girl’s feet are a sweet 
little piece. Their flatness and arch- 
lessness manifest their pathetic wo- 
manliness. I have taken the same la- 
borious care with my feet as with my 
hands. Now they have to retire into 
the heavy shoes of America. 

27th—I scissored out the pictures 
from the ’Merican magazines. The 
magazines were all tired looking back 
numbers. New ones are serviceable 
in their own home. Only the useless 
numbers come to Japan. 

The pictures—America is the coun- 
try for women. That's why the pic- 
tures are chiefly of women. They 
showed me how to pick up the long 
skirt. That one act is the whole busi- 
ness of looking charming in the street. 
I apprehend that the grace of ’Meri- 
can ladies is in the serpentine curves 
of the figure, in the narrow waist. 

Woman is the slave of beauty. 

I applied my new corset to my body. 
I pulled it so hard. It pained me. 

28th.—My heart was a lark. 

I sang, but not in a trembling voice 
like a lark, some slices of school song. 

I skipped round my garden, because 
it occurred to me finally that I will 
appear beautiful in my new costume. 

I smiled happily to the sunlight, 
whose autumnal flakes—how yellow 
they were!—fell upon my arm 
stretched to pluck a chrysanthemum. 

5 


reason 
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I admit that my arm is brown. 

But it is shapely. 

29th—Englisn of America—Sir, it 
is light, unreserved and accessible— 
grew dear again. My love of it re- 
turned like the glow in a brazier that 
I had watched fassionately. 

Oya, oya, my book of Longfellow 
under the heavy coat of dust! 

I dusted the book with care and 
veneration, as I did a wee image of the 
Lord a month ago. 

The same old gentle face of the 
*Merican poet—a poet not always able 
to sing of tragic lamentations, and of 
“Far beyond’’—stared at me from its 
frontispiece. I wondered if he ever 
dreamed his volume would be opened 
on the tiny brown palms of a Japan 
girl. 

Am I not a lovely young lady? 

Large, fatherly poet he is, but not 
unique. Uniqueness, however, has be- 
come commonplace. 

Poet of plain plainness he is—plain- 
ness in thought and color. Even his 
elegance is plain enough. 

October 1st.—I stole to the lookiny- 
glass—woman loses almost her delight 
in life if without it—for the last 
glimpse of my hair in Japan style. 
Butterfly mode! 

I will miss it adorning my small 
head while I am away from home. 

My long hair languished over my 
shoulders. I laid me down on the 

4X bamboo porch in the pensive 
shape of a mermaid fresh 
from the sea. 

The sportive breezes fro- 
licked with my hair. They 
must be mischievous boys of 
the air. 

Let me learn the beauty of 
’"Merican freedom, starting 
with my hair. 

Are you sure it is not slov- 
enliness? 

Woman’s slovenliness is 
only forgiven where no gen- 
tleman is born. 

October 3d.—My hand 
1as seldom lifted any- 


The “silver” knife large enough to 
fight the Russians dropped and 
cracked the rim of a big plate. 

My uncle and I were seated at a 
round table in a celebrated ’Merican 
restaurant, the “Western Sea House.” 

It was my first occasion to taste an 
orderly, heavy ’Merican table d’hote. 
Its fertile taste was oily. The smell 
oppressive. Must I make friends with 
it? 

i am afraid my small stomach is 
only fitted to a bowl of rice and a few 
cuts of small fish. 

When, I wondered, could I feel at 
home in ’Merican food! My uncle is 
a ’Merican “too.” 

He is an 1884 Yale graduate. He 
occupies the marked seat of the chief 
secretary of the Nippon Mining Co. 

He has procured leave for one year. 

What were the questionable looking 
fragments on the plate? 

Pieces with pock-marks ! 

Cheese was their honorable name. 

My uncle scared me by saying that 
charming worms resided in them. 

Pooh! pooh! 

They emitted an annoying smell. 
You have to empty the choicest box 
of tooth powder after even the slight- 
est intercourse with them. 

I dare not make their acquaintance 
—no, not for a thousand yens. 

I took a few of them in my pocket 
papers merely as a curiosity. 

Shall I hang them on the door so 
that the pests may not come near to 
our house? Even the pest c-vils stay 
away from it, you see. 

4th—I and my maid went to our 
Buddist monastery. I offered my 
good-bye to the graves of my grand- 
parents. I decked them with beauti- 
ful bunches of chrysanthemums. 

When we turned our steps home- 
ward the snowy eyebrowed monk 
begged me not to forget my family’s 
church while | am in America. 

“Christians are barbarians, they eat 
beef at funerals,” he said. 

His voice was like a chant. The 
winds brought a gush of melancholy 
evening prayer from the temple. The 
tolling of the monastery bell was 
tragic. 














“I thought all day long how I looked in’ Merican dress. 
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Goun! Goun! Goun! 

5th—A “chin koro” barked at me. 

The Japanese little doggie doesn't 
know better. He has to encounter 
many a strange thing. 

The tap of my shoes was a thrill to 
him. The rustling of my silk skirt— 
such a volatile sound— sounded an 
alarm to him. 

I was hurrying along the road home 
from Uncle’s in ’Merican dress. 

What a new delight I felt to catch 
the peeping tips of my shoes from 
under my trailing koshi goromo! 

I forced my skirt to wave, coveting 
a more satisfactory glance. 

I began to rehearse the scene of 





S.S. Belgic. 
7th—Good night, native land! 
Farewell, beloved Empress of Oai 

Nippon ! 
12th—The tossing spectacle of the 

waters. Also the hostile smell of the 

ship put my head in a whirl before the 

Belgic left the wharf. 

The last five days have been a con- 
tinual nightmare. How many a time 
would I have preferred death! 

My little self is wholly exhausted. 
It’s not the “Pacific” ocean. The 
breaker of the world! 

“Do you feel any better?” inquired 
my fellow passenger. 

He is the new minister to the City 
of Mexico on his way to his post. M-; 
uncle is one of his closest friends. 

What if *Merican ladies should mis- 
take me for the sweet wife of such a 
shabby, pock-marked gentleman! 

It will be all right, I thought, for we 
shall part at San Francisco. 

The pock-mark is rare in America, 
uncle said. No country has a special 
demand for it, I suppose. 
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my first interview with a white lady at 
San Francisco. 

I opened Bartlett’s English conver- 
sation book and looked through page 
after page of it to see if what | spoke 
was correct. 

I sat on the writing table. Japanese 
houses set no chairs. 

Goodness, mottainai! I sat on the 
great book of Confucius. The mirror 
showed me that | was a little dear. 

6th—lIt rained. Soft woolen au- 
tumn rain, like a gossamer. The Oc- 
tober rain is sweet, sad poetry. 

I felt as if Tokio were bidding me 
farewell. 

Sayonara! My dear city! 


His boyish carelessness and samu- 
rai-fashioned courtesy are characteris- 
tic. His great laugh, Ha, ha, ha! 
echoes on half a mile. 

He never leaves 
alone. 

I exposed myself on deck. 

I- wasn’t strong enough, alas! to 
face the threatening grandeur of the 
ocean. Its divineness struck and 
wounded me. 

Oh, such an expanse of oily looking 
waters! Such a menacing largeness! 

One star, just one sad star shone 
above. 

I thought that the little star was 
trembling alone on the deck of some 
ship in the sky. 

Star and I cried. 

13th—My first laughter on the 
ocean burst out while I was peeping 
at a label, “Seven yens,” inside the 
chimney pot of our respected minister 
when he was brushing it. 

He must have bought that great 
headgear just on the eve of his ap- 
pointment. 


his wine glass 
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How stupid to leave just a bit of 
paper! 

I laughed. 

He asked what was so irresistibly 
funny. 

I l: aghed mere. I hardly repressed 
“My dear old man.” 

The helpless me clinging on the bed 
for many a day feels splendid to-day. 

15th—The Sunday service was held. 
There is nothing more natural on the 
voyage than to pray. 

I addressed myself to the great in- 
visible, whose shadow lies across my 
heart. He may not be the God of 
Christianity, he is not the Hotoke Sara 
of Buddhism. 

Why don’t those red-faced sailors 
hum heavenly voiced hymns instead 
of “swear”? 

16th—Amerikey is away beyond. 

Not even a speck of Sar Francisco 
in sight yet. 

I amuse myself thinking what would 
happen if I never returned home. 
Marriage with a ‘Merican; 

wealthy and comely. 

I had well-nigh decided that I would 
not cross such an ocean again by ship. 
I would wait patiently until a trans- 
Pacific railroad is erected. 

17th—I began to knit a _ gentle- 
man’s stocking in wool. They will be 
a souvenir of this voyage. 

I cannot keep a secret. 

I tell you frankly that I designed it 
to be given to the gentleman who will 
be my future “beloved.” 

The wool is red, a symbol of my 
sanguine attachment. 

The stockings cannot be 


rich, 


much 
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San Francisco, Night, 21st. 
“Good-bye, Mr. Belgic!”’ 


larger than my own feet. I dislike 
large-footed gentlemen. 

20oth—The moon—how large is the 
ocean moon!—sat above my head. 

When I thoughi that that moon 
must have been visiting in my dearest 
home of Tokio the tragic scene of my 
“Sayonara, Mother” instantly _ re- 
turned. 

Tears on my cheeks. 

2ist—I wonder how a 
steamer can be so slow. 

At last! 

Beautiful Miss Morning Glory shall 
land on her dreamland, Amerikey. 

That’s my humble name, sir. 

Eighteen years old. 

Why does the ‘Merican lady regard 
it as an insult to be asked her age? 

My knitting work wasn’t half done. 
I shall have no luck in meeting with 
my husband. 

Tsumaranai! What a barren life! 

Our great minister was placing a 
button on his shirt. His trembling 
fingers are uncertain. 

I snatched the shirt from his hand 
and exhibited my craft with the needle. 

I fancied that your “modern girls” 
were perfect strangers to the needle, 
he said. 

“He is not tlockish,” I thought, 
“since he permits himself to employ 
irony. 

My uncle was lamenting that he had 
not even one cigar left. 

Both those gentlemen offered to 
help me in my dressing at the ianding. 

I declined gracefully. 

Where is my looking-glass? I must 
present myself very, very pretty. 


sensible 








I delight in personifying everything 
as a gentleman. 
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What does it mean under the sun: 
Kitsune ni Tsukamareta wa. Evil fox, 
I suppose, got hold of me. Gentlemen, 
is this the real Amerikey, I exclaimed. 

Oya, ma, my ’Merican dream was a 
complete failure. 

Did I ever fancy any sky-invading 
dragon of smoke in my own America? 

The smoke stlfled me. 

Why did I lock up my perfume bot- 
tle in my trunk? 

I hardly endured the smell from the 
wagons at the wharf. Their rattling 
noise thrust itself into my head. A 
squad of Chinamen there puffed inces- 
santly the menacing smell of cigars. 

Were I the Mayor of San Francis- 
co—how romantic “The Mayor, Miss 
Morning Glory” sounds?—I would not 
pause a moment before erecting free 
bath-houses around the wharf. 

I never dreamed that human beings 
could cast such an insulting smell. 

The smell of honerable wagon 
drivers is the smell of a MONKEY. 

Their wild faces also prove their 
likeness to it. 

They must have furnished all the evi- 
dence to Mr. Darwin. 

“The better part lies some distance 
from here,” said my uncle. 

I exclaimed how inhospitable the 
Americans were to receive from the 
back door of the city. 

We were not empty-handed tramps 
rapping the kitchen door for a crust. 

Tamagata wa! a house was whirling 
along the street. Look at the horse- 
less car! How could it be possible to 
pull it with a rope under ground. 

Everything reveals a huge scale of 
measurement. 

We forty million Japs must raise our 
heads from wee bits of land. There’s 
no room to stretch elbows. We have 
to stay like dwarf trees. 

I shouldn’t be surprised if the Amer- 
icans exclaimed in Japan: “What a 
petty show!” 

Such a riotous rush! What a deaf- 
ening uproar! 

I wondered whether one dozen were 
not slain each hour by the cars. 

Cars! Cars! Cars! 

It was no use to look beautiful in 
such a cyclone city. Not even one 


gentleman moved his admiring eyes to 
my face. How sad! > 

I thought it must be some festival. 

“No, the usual Saturday throng,” 
my uncle said. 

My beloved minister kept his mouth 
open, amazed at the high edifices. 

“Oho! that’s astonishing!” he cried, 
throwing his sottish eyes upon the 
clock of the Chronicle building. “Boys 
are commenting on you,” | whispered. 

I beseeched him not to act so droll. 

A hawkish lad—I have not seen one 
sleepy fellow yet—drew near the min- 
ister shortly after we left the wharf 
and begged to carry his bag. He was 
only too glad to be assisted. The 
brown diplomatist thought it a loving 
deed toward a foreigner. 

He bowed after some blocks, thank- 
ing the boy with a hearty “Aregato.” 

“Sir, you have to pay me two bits.” 

“What does a genuine American 
beggar look like?” was my question. 

The ’Merican beggar my friend saw 
at Yokohama park was dressed up in 
a swallow-tail ccat, Emerson’s essays 
in his hand. He was such a genteel 
Mr. Beggar, she said. 

I have seen Mr. Beggar on the 
street. He didn’t appear in the formal 
dignity of a dress coat. Where was his 
Emerson? He was not unlike his 
Oriental brothers after all 

The only difference was that he car- 
ried pencils instead of a musical in- 
strument. 

He is a merchant. 

This is a business country, 
while the Japanese Mr. Beg- 
gar is an artist. 

The number of my room 
is 480. 

The large mirror reflected 
me as being so very small in 
a big room. 

Such a great room with 
high ceiling. 

Not a petal of flower. 
honorable tea and cake. 

I need repose. My ’Meri- 
can bed acted like water, 
waving at even my 
slightest motion. I fan-§ 
cied I was exercising 
even in sleep. 


No 
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I got up, since the bed was no joy. 
I thought I should never see a sap- 


phire sky while I am here. I was 
wrong. 

This is church day. The sky ap- 
peared in best Sunday dress. I felt 


happy, thinking that I should see the 
stars from my hotel window to-night. 

I made many useless trips up and 
down the elevator. What a tickling 
dizziness I tasted. I close my eyes 
when it goes. 

It is astonishing to notice what a 
condescending manner the white gen- 
tlemen display toward ladies. 

They take off their hats in the eleva- 
tor. They stand humbly as Japs to 
the august “Son of Heaven.” They 
crawl out like lambs after the woman 
steps away. 

It puzzles me to solve how women 
can be deserving of such honor. 

What a goody-goody act! 

But I wonder how they behave 
themselves before God. 

23d—The minister makes a ridicu- 
lous show of himself in the dining- 
room. This morning he exclaimed: 
“Americans have no courtesy for 
strangers except for money.” 

He is good natured, like a rubber 
stamp, but he does not fit Amerikey. 

I was relieved that his departure 
would occur to-morrow. 

My dignity was saved. I cut a 
square piece of paper, penciled on it 
, as follows: 

To the Japanese Legation, 
The City of Mexico. 
Handle carefully. 
Easily broken. 

I put it on the large palm 
of the minister. I warned 
him that he should never for- 
get to pin it on his breast. 

“Mean little thing you 
are,” he said, and his great 
happy Ha! ha! ha! followed 
as usual. 

By-bye. 
24th.—Spittoon. 

“The American spit- 
toon is famous,” Uncle 
said. From every cor- 
ner in the nine-story ho- 
Mm tel—think of its eight 


hundred and fifty-one rooms !—you are 
met by the greeting of the spittoon. 
How many thousand are there? I 
wonder why the proprietor does not 
give the city some of them. San 
Francisco ought to place spittoons 
along the sidewalks. 

My room is great. Equipped with 
every new invention. Numbers of 
electric globes dazzle with kingly light 
above my head. 

If I enter my room at dusk I act 
like God upon chaos at the beginning 
of the world. I speak: “Let there be 
light !” 

I have read such words somewhere. 
I touch a button of electricity. 

What a satisfaction I earn seeing 
every light appear to my honorable 
service. 

25th—I was stepping along the 
courtyard of this hotel. I have seen a 
gentleman kissing a woman. I felt my 
face catching fire. Is it not a shame 
in a public place? 

I returned to my apartment. The 
mirror showed my cheeks still blush- 
ing. 

26th.—The Japanese Consul and his 
American wife paid us a call. I said 
to myself they did not match well. It 
was like a hired haori with a different 
coat of arms. 

Mr. Consul looked proud as if he 
carried a crocodile. Mrs. Consul in- 
vited us to luncheon next Sunday. 

Her voice was unceremonious. 

I noticed that one of her hairpins 
was about to drop. I thought that 
*Merican woman was as careless as I. 

How many hairpins do you suppose 
I lost yesterday? 

Four. Isn’t that awful? 

My uncle innocently stated that I 
was a great belle of Tokio. 

I secretly pinched his arm through 
his coat sleeve. He kept on his hyper- 
bolical advertisement of me. She 
promised a beautiful girl to meet me 
on Sunday. 

I thought my performance on the 
first interview with ’Merican woman 
was excellent. 

My performance at home was use- 
less. 

27th.—How I wish I could exchange 
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a ten-dollar gold-piece for a tassel of 
curly hair. ’Merican woman is noth- 
ing without it. 

Its infirm gesticulation is a tempta- 
tion. 

I don’t mind being covered with 
even red hair. 

Red hair is vivacity, fit for sum- 
mer’s shiny air. Japanese regard it as 
the hair of the red demon itn Jigoku. 

I stood before the looking-glass with 
¢ pair of curling toxgs. I tried to man- 
age them with surprising patience. 

Such disobedient tools. 

They didn’t work at all. I threw 
them on the floor in indignation. My 
wrists pained ; 

I sat on the floor stretching out my 
legs. I was exhausted with making 
my hair curl. 

28th—How old is she? I could 
never suggest the age of a ’Merican 
woman. That Miss Ada is a beatity. 
It’s becoming clearer to me why Cali- 
fornia puts so much pride in her girls. 
Ada was a San Franciscan whom Mrs. 
Consul presented to me. How en- 
vious [ was of the long eyelashes, lac- 


ing round the large eyes of brown hue. 
Long eyelashes are a grace, like the 
long skirt. 

She was learned in the art of rais- 
ing and dropping her curtain of eye- 


lashes. That is the art of being en- 
chanting 

Everything doesn’t grow in Japan. 
Noses particularly. 

My sweet Ada’s nose was an in- 
spiration, like the snow-capped peak 
of O Fuji San. 

It rose calmly—how symmetrically ! 
—from between her eyebrows. 

I had thought that a "Merican nose 
was rugged, big of bone. 

Ada must be the pattern of a ’Meri- 
can beauty. 

We have different attractions. 

She may be spring and white sun- 
shine, while I am yellow autumn 
moonbeams. One is animation and 
the other sweetness. 

I smiled. She smiled back prompt- 
ly. We promised love in our little 
smiles. 

She placed her hand on my shoulder. 
How her diamond ring flashed! She 
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praised the satin skin of my face. 

She was very white, with a few 
sprinkles of freckles. Their scattering 
added briskness to her face. The tex- 
ture of Ada’s skin wasn’t fine. Her 
face was like a ripe peach, with pow- 
dery hair. 

Is it true that dark skin is gaining 
popularity in America? The Japanese 
type of beauty is coming to the front. 

[ am happy. 

Ada is a free-born girl of modern 
Americkey. 

She need never fear to open her 
mouth wide. She must have been 
using special tooth powder three times 
a day. 

“We are great friends already, 
aren't we?” I said, and I extended my 
finger tips behind her and pulled some 
wisps of her chestnut hair. 

“Please don’t,” she said, and raised 
her sweetly accusing eyes. Then our 
friendship was confirmed 

I was uneasy at first, thinking that 
Ada might settle herself in the chit- 
chat of poetry. I tried to recollect how 
the first line of “The Psalm of Life” 
went, for Longfellow would be the 
first one to encounter. Alas! I had 
forgotten it all. 

“Do you play golf?” she asked. 

She thinks the same things are go- 
ing on in Japan. Ada! Poor Ada! 

31st—I have had a sad piece of 
news from Mrs. Consul about Mr. 
Longfellow. She says he has 
ceased to be an idol of Amer- 
ican ladies. 
to a comfortable fireside to 
take care of school children. 

Poor old poet! 

Nov. 1st—’Merican chair 
is too high, and -my legs too 
short. It was uncomfortable 
to sit erect on the chair all 
the time, as if one were be- 
ing presented before the 
judge. 

And those corsets and 
shoes, they seized me merci- 
lessly. 


few hours reclining 
the floor like an eloped 
angel. 
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I brought out my crepe kimono. 
Kotsu, kotsu, kotsu. Somebody was 
fisting on my door. 

“Oya. She was my Ada. 
of ’Frisco.” 

“Oho, Japanese kimono! If I might 
only try it on,” she said. I told her 
she could. 

“How lovely!” she ejaculated. I as- 
sisted her to dress up. What a superb 
development she has! My physical 
state is in poverty. 

I was wrong to believe that the 
beauty of a woman is in her face. 

It is so, of course, in Japan, but 
brown woman eternally sits. The face 
is her complete exhibition. 

Miss Ada appeared from the dress- 
ing-room fluttering an open fan. How 
ridiculously she stepped. 

It was the way Miss What’s-her- 
name acted in “The Geisha,” she said. 
I was tittering. 

“What have I to say, Morning 
Glory?” she said, looking up. “I don’t 
know, dear girl,” I said. Then we both 
laughed. Ada caught my neck with 
her arm. She squandered her kisses 
on me. It was my first taste of a kiss. 

3d.—It is our Mikado’s birthday. 
My little heart was flooded with pa- 
triotism. I sang “The Age of Our 
Sovereign.” I shouted ten thousand 
years, Ban zai, Ban zai! 

4th--The gentlemen of San Fran- 
cisco are gallant. They never permit 

the ladies—even a black ser- 
vant is in the honorable list 
of ladies—to stand in a car. 

If Oriental gentlemen 
could demean themselves 
like that for just one day! 

I should not mind a bit if 
one proposed to me, even. 

I have no gentleman friend 
yet. 

To pace alone on the street 
is a melancholy, discarded 
sight. 

What do you do if your 
shoestring comes untied? 

I have seen the gen- 
tlemen fingering the 
of a lady. 

1How glad he was to 
serve again when she 


My rose 


said “That’s too tight.” Shall my 
uncle fill such a part? Poor uncle, he 
is forty-five. 

6th—We had a shower. The pedes- 
trians threw their vaguely delicate 
shadows on the pavements. If I were 
in command I would not permit the 
ladies to raise an umbrella under the 
para para of a shower. Their hasten- 
ing figures are so fascinating. 

The shower stopped. The windows 
laughter. How beautiful! 

One thing disappoints me. ’Frisco 
is eternally snowless. Without snow 
the year is incomplete like a departure 
without sayonara. Dear snow. Yuki 
San! 

12th.—It surprises me to learn that 
many a ’Merican is born and dies in 
a hotel. 

Such a life is not distinguishable 
from that of a bird in a cage. 

Is hotel living a recent fashion? 

I prefer some hospitable boarding- 
house. I wish a chamber where the 
morning sun can steal in and shake my 
sleepy little head with golden fingers, 
as my beloved mamma might do. 

We will move to the “high-toned” 
toarding-house of Mrs. Willis this af- 
ternoon. 

My uncle says I| shall have a whole 
lot of millionaires for neighbors. 

Good luck, I pray, to my Palace 
hotel. 

Sayonara, my graceful butlers. 

I shall hear no more of their sweet 
“Yes, Madam.” They talk gently, as 
a lottery seller. 

The more they bow and smile the 
more you press the button of tips. 

They are so funny. 

14th.—I buzzed a silly song. 

I crept into my uncle’s room. 

I stole one stalk of his cigarettes. 

I bit it, aping Mr. Uncle, when my 
door banged. 

I bustled back to my room. 

My breast throbbed. 

A woman in an oil painting stood 
before me in the hall, naked. Is Mrs. 
Villis a lady worthy of respect? 

It is nothing but an insulting stroke 
to an Oriental lady. 

I brought down one of my crepe 
haoris, raven black in hue, with blush- 
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only try it on,” she said. I told her 
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“How lovely!” she ejaculated. I as- 
sisted her to dress up. What a superb 
development she has! My physical 
state is in poverty. 

I was wrong to believe that the 
beauty of a woman is in her face. 

It is so, of course, in Japan, but 
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said “That’s too tight.” 
uncle fill such a part? 
is forty-five. 

6th—We had a shower. The pedes- 
trians threw their vaguely delicate 
shadows on the pavements. If I were 
in command I would not permit the 
ladies to raise an umbrella under the 
para para of a shower. Their hasten- 
ing figures are so fascinating. 

The shower stopped. The windows 
laughter. How beautiful! 

One thing disappoints me. ’Frisco 
is eternally snowless. Without snow 
the year is incomplete like a departure 
without sayonara. Dear snow. Yuki 
San! 

12th—It surprises me to learn that 
many a ’Merican is born and dies in 
a hotel. 

Such a life is not distinguishable 
from that of a bird in a cage. 

Is hotel living a recent fashion? 

I prefer some hospitable boarding- 
house. I wish a chamber where the 
morning sun can steal in and shake my 
sleepy little head with golden fingers, 
as my beloved mamma might do. 

We will move to the “high-toned” 
toarding-house of Mrs. Willis this af- 
ternoon. 

My uncle says I shall have a whole 
lot of millionaires for neighbors. 

Good luck, I pray, to my Palace 
hotel. 

Sayonara, my graceful butlers. 

I shall hear no more of thcir sweet 
“Yes, Madam.” They talk gently, as 
a lottery seller. 

The more they bow and smile the 
more you press the button of tips. 

They are so funny. 

14th.—I buzzed a silly song. 

I crept into my uncle’s room. 

I stole one stalk of his cigarettes. 

I bit it, aping Mr. Uncle, when my 
door banged. 

I bustled back to my room. 

My breast throbbed. 

A woman in an oil painting stood 
before me in the hall, naked. Is Mrs. 
VWrillis a lady worthy of respect? 

It is nothing but an insulting stroke 
to an Oriental lady. 

I brought down one of my crepe 
haoris, raven black in hue, with blush- 


Shall my 
Poor uncle, he 
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ing maple leaves dispersed on the 
sleeves, and cloaked the horrible pic- 
ture; my haori was not long enough. 
The feet of the nude woman were 
all seen. 
I have not the least objection to 
They were fault- 


the undraped feet. 
less in shape. 

I myself am free to bestow a 
glimpse of my beautiful feet. 

I turned the key of my door. 

I stripped off my shoes and my 
stockings also. 

Dear red silk stockings. 

I scrutinized my feet for a while. 
Then I asked myself which is the 
lovelier, my feet or those in the 
painting? 

22d.—There was one thing I wanted 
to test. My uncle went out. I found 
myself in his room pulling out his 
drawer. “Isn’t it elegant!” I ex- 
claimed, picking up his dress suit. 

At last I had an opportunity to ex- 
amine how I would look in a tapering 
coat. 

Gentlemen’s suit is fascinating. 
“Where is his silk hat?” I said. I 
reached up my arms to the top shelf 
of the closet, standing on a chair. 

The door swung open. Tamagata! 
My liver was crushed by the alarm. 

A chambermaid threw her suspicious 
smile at me. 

Alas! 

My adventure failed. 

O Ada San is giving a tea party in 
my honor. 

The star actress does not appear on 
the stage from the first of the first act. 
I thought I would present mself a bit 
later. I delight in little dramatic arts. 

Six young ladies in a bunch stretched 


out their hands. Ada kissed me. 

I had no charming manner in receiv- 
ing a kiss before the people. I blushed 
miserably. I knew | was blundering. 

O, Morning Glory, you are one cen- 
tury late. They besieged me. 

None of them were so pretty as Ada. 
Beauty is rare, I perceive, like good 
tweezers, or ideal men. 

We all undressed our too tight coat 
of. rhetoric in the sipping of tea. We 
laughed and laughed harder, not see- 
ing what we were laughing at. 

I couldn’t catch all their names. 

That such a delicious name as Lily 
was absurdly given to a girl with red 
spots on her face! 

(A few blemishes are a fascination, 
however, like slang thrown in the right 
place.) 

Her flippancy was like the buku 
buku of the stream. 

Lightness did not match with her 
heavy physique. 

“How lovely an earthquake must 
be!” she chirruped. 

I told about the horror of a fa- 
mous Japanese earthquake. They all 
breathed out “Good Heavens!” 

There was one second of silence. 
Ada struck a gushing melody on the 
piano. The lively ’Merican ladies 
prompted themselves to frisk about. 

I was ready to cry in my destitution. 

One girl hauled me violently. 

“Come and darce.” Her right arm 
crawled round my waist, while she di- 
rected. “Right foot, now left.” 

I returned to Mrs. Willis’s, my 
thoughts absorbed in a dancing 
weademy. 

“T must learn how to skip,” I said. 
Sayonara, my Diary. 
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PRichA 


HOW CAPTAIN BRAZENHEAD WON A RECRUIT. 


ILGRIMAGE to Canter- 
bury and Saint Thomas of 
Canterbury, in some a 
piety, in some a courteous 
act, for some salvation, for 

some a frolic, in other some might be 

the covering of statecraft, of policy, of 
deep design. So it was with Captain 

Salomon Brazenhead in the month of 
May and year of our Lord God four- 

teen-hundred-and-fifty. With him, 

“late of Burgundy, formerly of Milan” 

—a lean man of six feet two inches, of 

inordinate thirst, of two scars on his 

face, a notched forefinger, a majestic 
nose, of a long sword, two daggers 
and a stolen horse, of experience in 
divers kinds of villainy, yet of simple 
tastes—with this free routier, I allow, 
pilgrimage was certainly a cloak of 
dissembling, while none the less a con- 
genial and (as he would have been the 
first to admit), wholesome exercise. 

If he had served too long in Italy not 

to love conspiracy, he had not been 

to Compostella and Jerusalem for 
nothing. Indeed, he had skirted in his 
time too close to the rocks of Death 





* Copyright, 1901, by Maurice Hewlett. 


Jack Nape’s head ona ch 


not to respect those who (for honor- 
able reasons), had cast themselves up- 
on him. Therefore he was by no 
means without devotion in seeking 
the Head of Thomas and the Golden 
Shrine, for all that he had business, 
and high business on the road. First- 
ly, in this reign of King Henry the 
Sixth, he was a Duke of York’s man, 
a White Rose man. Secondly, he was 
one of those who had sworn to have 
arger.* Last- 
ly, he was bosom friend of another 
Jack, whom he hoped to meet in Kent: 
I mean Jack Mend-all, Jack Cade, 
Jack Mortimer—call him as you will—, 
the promising young man; who prom- 
ised himself a kingdom and English- 
men a charter, who actually fought a 
battle on Blackheath, held London 
Bridge against the Mayor, Aldermen 
and citizens, and hanged Lord Say 
upon one of his own trees. From this 
practical statesman our captain had re- 
ceived a roving commission to be Vor 


* Jack Nape was Delapole, Duke of Suffolk, 
the best hated man of his day—and no worse 
served than he deserved. 


Dramatic rights reserved 
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Clamantis: he was to trumpet revolu- 
tion along the Pilgrim’s way. This 
road was the most traveled in the 
realm; it led all men into Kent—Cap- 
tain Cade’s country—it could be safely 
used; with cockle-shells and staves 
enough, it could screen an army. 
Pilgrim only by the way, therefore, 
was Captain Salomon Brazenhead, 
sometimes of Milan, late of Burgundy, 
now Deputy Constable of all England 
under Letters Patent of the Captain 
of Kent. 

I have spoken of his leanness, of his 
inches, of his thirst. It must be added 
of him that he was plentifully forested 
with hair, which drooped like ivy from 
the pent of his brows, leaped fiercely 
up from his lip to meet the tide from 
above, gave him a forked beard, crept 
upwards from his chest to the light at 
his throat, had invaded his very ears, 
and made his nostrils good cover for 
dormice in the winter. I might sing 
of this, or of his eloquent eyes; I pre- 
fer a paean on his nose. Captain 
Brazenhead had a nose—but an heroic 
nose, a trumpet, an ensign built on im- 


perial lines; broad-rooted, full of gris- 
tle, ridged with sharp bone, abounding 
in callous, tapering exquisitely to a 
point, very flexibleand quick. With this 
weapon of offense or defiance he could 
sneer you to a line of shame, with it 


comb his mustachios. When he was 
deferential it kissed his lip, combative 
& it cocked his hat. It was a 

nose one could pat with 

some pretense; Scratched, it 

was set on fire; you could 

see it smoldering in the dusk. 

Into the vexed debate, wheth- 

er great noses are not invaria- 

ble with great men, I will not 

enter. Captain Brazenhead 

was great, and he had a 

great nose—let this incident 

go to swell the argument. 

This fine, tall, hairy man 

rode directly to Winchester 

from Southampton, his port 

of debarkation, entered 

the city by the Westgate 


This done, he sent the ’ostler for a 
gallon of beer, and in his absence in- 
spected with great care all the animals 
tethered in the yard. It was his inten- 
tion to make sure of a good one for 
the morrow, seeing that his own—if a 
spavined makeshift levied from an 
Eastleigh smithy can so be called—did 
not please him at all. He chose a 
handsome, round-barrelled roan, ris- 
ing not more than seven, and did not 
trouble to change the furniture fur- 
ther than to add his pack to those 
already on the saddle. He was then 
quite ready to drink his liquor turn 
and turn about with the ’ostler and 
two Grey Friars whom he found in 
a sunny corner—for the Captain was 
a large-hearted man. He captivated 
whatever company he happened to be 
in: this was his weakness and he knew 
it. So, now, with scarcely a word 
said, he persuaded those two friars 
that they had not seen what they had 
watched with some interest a few min- 
utes before; he convinced the ’ostler 
that the horse he now saw and ad- 
mired was the very horse he had des- 
pised when it came stiffly into the 
yard. Admirable man! he set his steel 
bonnet at a rake over one eye, chewed 
a straw, and cocked his sword-point to 
the angle of a wren’s tail. These 
things nicely adjusted, his mind at 
ease, full of the adventurous sense of 
strange airs and hidden surprises 
waiting for him behind strange walls, 
he walked abroad into Chepe, intend- 
ing to pay his devotions to the Shrine 
of Saint Swithin, that (by these 
means) a good ending might ensue 
a good beginning; for, as he had said 
more than once, Honour is due to a 
dead gentleman from living gentle- 
men. “If I go,” he would protest, 
“into such-an-one’s good town and 
bend not my knee in his audience- 
chamber, I shame my nobility by 
flouting his. So it is precisely when I 
visit a Cathedral city, wherover is set 
enshrined some ancient deceased man 
of God. That worthy wears a crown 
in Heaven which it becomes me to 
acknowledge whiles I am yet upon the 
earth. And so do I, by Cock!” 

With these and other like reflec- 
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tions he passed by the Pilgrim’s Gate, 
where the meaner sort of worshippers 
—pitiful, broken knaves, ambush-men, 
sheep-stealers, old battered soldiers, 
witches, torn wives and drabs—stand 
at the shining bars, their hands thrust 
in towards the Golden Feretory, and 
whine their petitions to the good 
Saint’s dust, and entered the West 
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knew churches well enough: business 
was business, that of Master Morti- 
mer crying business, that of Captain 
Brazenhead ffisherman’s __ business. 
Rather, he cast a shrewd eye at the 
haunters of the nave, passing over the 
women, the apprentices, all the friars. 
He saw three or four likely blades 
playing with a dice-box in a corner, 








Leaning against a pillar of the nave, crying upon the cuff of his jacket. 


door, with much ceremony of bowing 
and dropping to the knee, and very 
courtly sharing of his finger-load of 
holy water with a burgess’s wife, who 
was quite as handsome as one of her 
condition had need to be. Within the 
church, he paused to look about him, 
but not to admire the Shrine, the fine 
painting, the gold-work and lamp- 
work with which it abounded. He 


laced 


and gained one of them by a lucky 
throw. He picked up a Breton ped- 
ler at his prayers, also a shipman 
from Goole, who had been twice 
hanged for piracy and twice cut down 
alive—‘Three’s the number for you, 
lucky Tom,” he told him by way of en- 
couragement. In the chapel of the 
Sepulchre he found an old friend, Ste- 
phen Blackbush, of Aldermary Church, 














THE FOND 


now in hiding for coin clipping, claimed 
him, insisted on having him, and got 
his way. All this was very well in- 
deed, yet the captain sighed for more. 
“I have here so much mass,” he told 
himself, “so much brawn; now Mor- 
timer needs brain. This rascaille 
would as lieve be under the bed as in 
it any day, and not one of it worth a 
pinch of salt to the pudding we have in 
the pot. Give me a stripling of wit, 
kind Heaven, to outbalance all this 
cead meat.” Scanning the company 
as he turned over these reflections and 
framed these prayers, he came plump 
upon the very thing—came, saw, con- 
quered, as you are to learn. 

This was a slim, tall, gracefully made 
youth, very pretty, who, in a pale 
oval face had a pair of hot, small, 
greenish eyes, a long nose, a little 
mouth like a rose-bud, and a sharp 
chin dimpled; who wore his brown 
hair smooth and cropped short, and 
had the shape and tender look of the 
God’s self of Love, as Praxiteles 
might have seen the boy. This 
lady-faced young man whose name 
was Percival Perceforest, was a 
scholar in his way well versed in the 
books of Ovid, the De Remedio and 
other like works, knowing a great 
part of the Romaunt de la Rose, by rote 
and also the Songs of Horace. These 
he was accustomed to cite colloquially, 
as a priest his psalter; he would 
speak of the Vitas hinnuleo, the In- 
teger vitae, or the Solvitur, where the 
other would have his Jn Exitu Israel 
or Notus in Judoea. Not that he had 
not these also as pat upon the tongue ; 
afterwards it came out that, bred for 
the Church, he was actually in minor 
orders. Now, with all these advan- 
tages of person and training, it is a 
very strange thing that he should 
have been found by Captain Brazen- 
head leaning against a pillar of the 
nave, crying .upon the cuff of his 
jacket. Yet it was so. Round about 
him stood unwholesome, too-ready 
sympathisers, women of the town, 
harpies, hard-favored, straddling, bold- 
browed hussies, whose gain is our loss. 
A short-faced, plainish man stood there 
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too, respectably dressed, who tried to 
cope, but failed to cope, with two 
things at once. To the women he 
was heard to say, “Begone, shameless 
beggars, tempt not the afflicted;” 
which made them laugh and hit each 
other in their mirth. The weeper he 
urged with a “God help thee, youth, 
and expound thy misfortunes to me if 
thou cans’t not!” But the name of 
God caused the young man to blubber 
the more. Captain Brazenhead took 
a shorter way. He smartly touched 
his man on the shoulder, calling him 
his bawcock, his nip and frizzle, his 
eye and his minion; at the women he 
flung up his hands with a rush, as 
one starts a greyhound. “Off, wag- 
tails!” he cried tremendously; and 
they slunk or swaggered away with 
very injurious, but muttered expres- 
sions to the effect that they were not 
going to do for such an old piece 
what they actually were doing as they 
spoke. “Now, good Master Burgess,” 
said the captain to the respectable 
man (whom he had placed at once), 
“and now, young Niobus,” to the lad, 
“we will accommodate these water- 
works, if it suit you. Follow me.” 
He laid a hacked forefinger to his 
nose, and scowled upon the couple 
with so much hopeful mystery, such 
commanding confidence, such an air 
of give-and-take-and-be-d——d, that 
follow him they did: the mer- 
chant as one who says, “Well, 
well, since your humor is so,” 
and the other with subdued 


sniffs. But the merchant, as 
having a solid foundation 
upon this earth, trampled 


stoutly, with a smack of the 
shoes upon the pavement, 
while Percival Perceforest 
went a-tiptoe. It is proper to 
add that this latter was 
dressed in a tight jerkin of 
green velvet, rather soiled, 
frayed at the edges, wanting 
a button or two at the 
bosom; that he wore 
scarlet stockings ; darned 
in places and not darned 
in other places; that his 
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shoes were down at heel, the feather in 
his red cap broken-backed; that he 
looked rumpled, but innocent, unfor- 
tunate rather than debauched, as if he 
had slept out for a night or two—which 
was precisely the fact. 

The Captain, deep in the delights 
of mystery, conducted his initiates to 
the stone ledge which ran along the 
new Chantry of Bishop Wykeham. 
Here he sat down, and courteously 
invited the merchant to a place at his 
right hand. This being declined 
with a “Sir, I thank you,” “Two feet 
for ever!” said the Captain heartily, 
and nodded Percival Perceforest to 
the place at his left hand. Percival 
meekly took it. “Pretty lamb!” said 
this fatherly Captain, and put a hand 
on his shoulder. 

Undoubtedly Captain Brazenhead 
had a notable manner: endearment 
and command coincided in his tones; 
he seemed to be pursuing his own 
generous way when really he was 
hunting yours. He succeeded with 
Percival to the point of marvel. 

‘‘Name, my suckling?” he asks, and is 
answered, ‘‘Percival Perceforest, Sir.” 


“Could not be better, indeed. 
Your age, Percival?” 
“Of nineteen years, Sir.” The Cap- 


tain smacked his leg. 

“T knew it, I was certain of it!” he 
cried with delight, then sobered in a 
moment to ask: 

“Now have you, Percival, 
in all your nineteen years of 
travail in this old round, ever 
let so much water from 
your eyes as on this day?” 

“No, no, indeed, Sir. There 
has been no such occasion,” 
says Percival, and breaks out 
sobbing like a drawpipe. The 
Captain thumped him on the 
back. “No more o’ this; 
back to your kennel, tears! 
Down ramping waters, waste 
my cheeks no more! Mad- 
ness of moons—” Percival 
thought it right to ex- 
plain. He looked up 
with all the proper — 











would have you understand, if you 
please, that I am the most wretched 
young man in all England.” 

“Stuff!” says the merchant testily ; 
“windy talk!” 

“By Cock, not at all,” broke in the 
Captain, “but sound and biting truth, 
as I can tell. I know something of 
wretchedness, let me assure you, 
Scrivener’—the merchant started— 
“ah, and of English wretchedness too, 
since I myself have seen the top of a 
handsome nobleman lying two yards 
away from his trunk, and his pious 
lady pondering which morsel she 
should first embrace; a pitiful sight, I 
hope. And in Lombardy, you must 
know, they sow the fields with men’s 
head-pieces, and thereby breed drag- 
ons, as Cadman also did in the tillage 
about Thebes. Sir, Sir, this lad is in 
an agony, if I have ever known agony. 
Now, I will lay a thousand marks to 
your ink-bottle that I can place a fin- 
ger on the nut of his grief.” The Cap- 
tain spoke so heatedly that Percival 
was minded to soothe him. 

“It is too deep-seated, dear Sir,” he 
said. 

“T prick deep,” replied the Captain, 
and raised the finger. Now mark me, 
boy. You, in the first delicious flush 
of manly love, have been torn from 
your bosom’s queen—” 

“Oh, Sir!” says Percival, gasping— 

“And she is of high degree—” 

“Oh, Sir!—” 

“And she is here in this city of Win- 
ton—and you have tramped in her 
steps—and slept under hedges and in 
the skirts of brakes—and seen her— 
and by her been seen—and yet you 
cannot get at her—hey?” 

“Oh, Sir!” cries Percival, showing 
the whites of his eyes—“Oh, Sir, what 
magic do you use?” The Captain 
held out his hand for the other to kiss. 

“My magic is the magic of that 
glowing old puddle of blood, my 
heart,” says the triumphant man. 
“What difficulty had I? What does 
youth cry for? Why, youth again. 
But you tell me much more than such 
a, b, c. Your jacket (he fingered the 
sleeve) was good Genoa velvet once: 
and is not green her livery? The sun 


, 
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hath printed the badge in your cap 
and defies your busy fingers; do you 
bear arms in your own right?’ He 
snapped his fingers—‘You have 
played with your master’s daughter, 
page-boy.” Percival hung his head. 
The Captain reassured him. “Oh, 
you have not gone too far. The velvet 
tells me another tale, my friend. The 
pile lies down along this line, and this 
line, and this line’—he drew his finger 
down Percival’s back. “I think your 
master’s staff has been at work here. 
Therefore it was no case for the hemp- 
collar. And he sent you packing, I 
see. The white dust of Hampshire 
cries from those shoes; and here, as I 
live by bread, is some Hampshire hay 
to tell me where your bed was made 
last night.” He pulled a long stalk 
from Percival’s trunks, and tasted it. 
“Whitchurch hay?” he asked. Perci- 
val replied, “No, Sir; Sombourn.” 
“Ah!” says the Captain, “I knew it 
was grown on the western side of the 
shire. My palate is out of order. 
Where does your master live then?” 
“At Bemerton, Sir, in Wilts.” 


“T know the place”—he considered 
it, gently rubbing his nose—‘good 


pasture lands about Avon. My Lord 
Moleyns owns the fee; but yours was 
not his badge. Would it be—no? 
Never old Touchett? Angry Touchett, 
as we called him in the old days?” 

“Sir Simon Touchett is his name, 
Sir,” says Percival. The Captain 
snapped his fingers and looked blandly 
at the merchant. 

“Do I prick deep, Scrivener? Now 
then, to it once more. Angry Touch- 
ett has a pretty daughter, hey?” . 

“He hath four,” says Percival. The 
merchant sniggered, and the Captain 
tapped his teeth; then jumped up with 
a snort, pulling Percival after him. 
“Boy,” he cried, venturing his all on 
the main, “you love the second daugh- 
ter of Angry Touchett!” 

He deserved to win. Percival 
opened his mouth, words failing him. 
The merchant said “Tush!” and 
walked away; and Captain Brazenhead 
clasped the youth in his arms. You 
may be quite easy in your mind 
as to whether or not the whole 
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story was poured out unreservedly. 
True it was, according to his own 
tale, that Percival Perceforest, foot- 
page to Sir Simon Touchett, Knight, 
had loved his master’s second daugh- 
ter, Mistress Mawdleyn. Certain 
familiarities growing unawares, and 
growing dearer by use; certain inno- 
cent natural testimonials given and re- 
ceived; certain pledges scrupulously 
observed, were followed by certain un- 
mistakable tokens. It was all very in- 
nocent and passably foolish—a _ boy- 
and-girl, kiss-in-the-dark, dream 0’ 
nights affair; but Angry Touchett had 
beaten his daughter and trounced his 
page. He had packed the girl off to 
her aunt, the Prioress of Ambresbury, 
and Percival to the devil, whom he 
conceived to be his natural father. 
Poor Percival, absurdly in earnest over 
his lovemaking, had skulked to Am- 
bresbury over the downs and learned 
the news there—all as much to the 
detriment of his spirits as of his trim 
adornment. The news being that the 
Prioress would take her niece on pil- 
grimage to Canterbury, Percival, too, 
felt the call of Saint Thomas; he fol- 
lowed, taking the hospitalities that 
offered on the road; he saw the entry 
of Mawdleyn into Winchester with the 
Ambresbury retinue; saw her lodged 
in the stately Abbey of Hyde beyond 
the North gate. He had seen and been 
seen, and this mutual grief had been 
too many for him. He had 
opened the brimming sluices 
of his heart; he was tired, @ 
sick, longing, footsore, ™ 
heartsore, desperate, young. 
Tears had done him good; 
but the Captain did him 
more. 
When he had the whole 
story out, “Now,” said this 
intrepid man, “you and I, 
Percival, are in the fair way 
of a classic friendship, as I 
see very well. What! We 
have mingled tears”—this 
was true—‘Confidences 
have passed”—they had, 


have looked each 
the heart of the other! 
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You shall be Patrocle to a new 
Achilles, Harmonium to Aristogeiton. 
Or let me stand for Theseus, Duke of 
Athens, you shall be a nobleman, 
whose name is on the tip of my tongue, 
who was followed by his loving atten- 
tions to the gates of Hell Town. Now, 
just as Achilles was kindled by the 
sparks beaten from the heart of Pat- 
rocle, whom he tenderly loved, so 
shall I most reasonably be by you, 
my Perceforest. If Theseus went to 
Hell after that other gentleman, I will 
go to Bemerton if needs be. But 
needs will not. Needs call other- 
where. What do you say to a likely 
manor in Kent, with the title of a 
Lord of Parliament, cousin and coun- 
cillor to a great king? You have a 
kingly name; for was not Perceforest 
king of all England? Everybody 


knows that. You may carve out these 
rewards and have your little Mawd- 
leyn under your arm all the while. 
Come; I see a part of the way, but I 
am plaguily a-thirst with all 
tongue-work. 


this 
Come, boy, let us 
drink. Leave the rest to me; counsel 
comes on the flood. But let us by no 
means omit our respects to the res- 
pectable Saint Swithin, lord of this 
place. Come, my game-bird, bend 
the knee with me.” 


II. 
WILES OF CAPTAIN BRAZENHEAD. 


They bent the knee to- 
gether, the man of blood and 
the weeper, then rose up 
and went out of the great 
church. As they journeyed 
the Captain was good 
enough to expound his phil- 
osophy of saints and ladies, 
whom he classed together 
as amiable emollients of our 
frail age, as so much oint- 
ment necessary to wus in 
early manhood, better (how- 

ever) taken early in life 
and always in modera- 
tion. 

Nearing the inn, he be- 

Mcame full of thought, 

yand his face took on so 


portentous a cast of brooding melan- 
choly that Percival dared not break 
in upon him. The Captain, as the re- 
sult showed, had been thinking partly 
of beer; for he drank deeply and at 
once of this fount of solace, with both 
hands at the flagon. Percival sipped 
his beer delicately, without wetting 
more than the red of the lips; his little 
finger pointed to the sky as he lifted 
his jug. This was not lost upon the 
Captain, who said to himself, “It is 
easy to see that you are higher born 
than you suppose, my lambkin: so 
much the better for Jack.” But when 
he had again drunk copiously, thrown 
down the flagon for dogs to sniff at, 
and wrung out his beard, moustachios 
and eyebrows, regardless of his birth, 
he slapped his young friend on the 
thigh, saying, “I have it, game-poult, 
I have it.” 

“What have you, Sir?” asked Perci- 
val. 

The Captain replied, “There is but 
one thing to have in the world, since 
you and I are one. I have your 
Mawdleyn like a bird in a net.” He 
shut his two hands together, to shape 
a cage; one of his thumbs was stuck 
up for the inmate. “She is in there, 
I tell you,” he averred. “Do you see 
her?” 

“Yes, Sir,” says Percival. 

“You are a good lad,” replied the 
Captain; “and I'll tell you this for 
certain-sure. You, too, shall be in 
there, billing on the same perch, in 
three shakes of a leg, if you follow 
me. Is this to your liking?’ Percival 
seized his friend’s hand. 

“Oh, I will follow you to the 
world’s end, dear Sir!” he cried with 
fervour; and the Captain, “You shall 
follow me no further than Kent at 
this present. Now listen, and answer 
me. This Prioress of Ambresbury, 
what favors hath she? Is she a big 
lady, or a little mincing, can-I-venture 
kind of lady? Is she of fine presence 
or mean? In a word, doth she favour 
your tun or your broomstick?” 

“She is a fine woman, Sir,” replied 
Percival, “with a most notable shape.” 

“Aha!” says the Captain, “I feel a 
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Turk. Now then, what sort of a train 
hath she? Many or few?” 

“Sir, she is accompanied as her due 
is, by two stirrup boys, half a score of 
men-at-arms, an esquire of the body, 
a seneschal, a confessor, and five 
tirewomen; to say nothing of Sister 
Guiscarda, who hath no teeth to speak 
of, or of Sister Petronilla, who loves 
me a little out of pity.” The Captain, 
musing, made a note of Sister Petron- 
illa. 

“Very sufficient indeed for an hon- 
ourable gentlewoman,” he said, “and 
very pleasing to God, I am sure. 
Now, if I twisted the neck of one of 
those stirrup-jacks, and put you into 
his place and breeches, who is the 
worse?” Pervical glowed in his skin. 

“No one would be the worse, Sir,” 
says he, “save perchance the boy 


whose neck you should be pleased to 
wring ; and, oh, Sir, many, many would 
be the better!” 

“Let be then,” said the Captain; 
“T will arrange it for you.” Percival 
sighed. 

“How shall I thank you, my noble 


benefactor?” he said earnestly. The 
Captain put hands on his shoulders. 

“You shall thank me by your deeds, 
my lad. I know a youth of parts 
when I see him, a pale face that knows 
the look of letters, a thin hand that 
can curl about a penholder. You are 
exactly what I need. Don’t suppose 
that you are not to work for your bliss. 
You shall do a pretty work in the world 
before you are a moon older. Now 
I am for the Abbey of Hyde. Have 
you any commands for me? A billet for 
the round eyes of Mawdleyn Touchett? 
A love-lock? Ah, you are shorn like 
a Burgundian, I see.” 

“Sir,” says Percival, “I will write 
if I may!” 

“Write, write,” his friend urged 
him. “I am glad you have the knack 
of that. Presently you shall be writ- 
ing for the Realm!” 

Percival, using his knee for desk, 
wrote in the inn-yard: 


‘‘My pretty lamb, these words shall kiss 
eyes, letting thee know that I am near at hand, 
withal crying to be nearer. And so I shall 
be anon as I am assured by the noblest friend 


gi 


ever young man had. Start not, colour 
not, be surprised at nothing thou shalt 
see or hear to-morrow. O my lovely love, 
my rose, my dear, kiss this paper where my 
heart is split. From thy true love, 
“POOR PERCIVAL. 
“To my sweet Mistress Mawdleyn Touchett, 
by a trusty hand.” 

“Read it over to me, boy,” said 
Captain Brazenhead. This Percival 
did with some confusion of face. 

“By the bones of Saint Jezebel,” 
said his friend, “that is the prettiest 
letter but three I have ever read of— 
ah, or caused to be written. Soon 
enough, that gate, you shall wriggle 
where that will go. Now help me out 
with my horse and stuff. I lodge at 
Hyde this night; and do you lie snug 
in the Strangers’ Hall, my dear, and 
stay there till I send for you.” 


ITI. 
HOW CAPTAIN BRAZENHEAD WAS HIMSELF 
RECRUITED. 

The deeds of Captain Brazenhead 
from this point became swift and ruth- 
less; they demand epic treatment 
wholly beyond my present means, and 
would be omitted, with a bare men- 
tion of the fact accomplished, were it 
not for one beautiful flaw in them, 
very characteristic of the man, which 
(although he had no notion of it then), 
entirely spoiled his own real design, 
to Percival Perceforest’s incalculable 
benefit. Let me, therefore, say that 
the Captain rode (upon his stolen 
horse) into the stables of the 
Abbot of Hyde, and told a 
lay-brother whom he found 
there that he was to be a 
guest for that night. Dis- 
mounted, he stalked into 
the stables to see the ani- 
mals. There was a fat, 
cream - coloured Galician 
horse there, with a head- 
stall of red leather. He 
risked his all upon that. 

“What!” he cried out, “Is 
my gossip the lady of Am- 
bresbury abroad? Is it pos- 
sible?” 


for one night, indeed, § 
Sir,” says lay-brother 
Eupeptus. The Captain 
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faced him, with terrible eyes. 

“And does she know, thinkest thou, 
bare-poll, that her dear Cambases 
is herded with common  sumpter- 
beasts? By my head, I will never 
believe it. Where are her people? 
Where are her two stirrup boys, her 
half-a-score men-at-arms, her esquire 
of the body, her seneschal, her con- 
fessor, her five tirewomen, to say 
nothing of Sister Guiscarda, who has 
no teeth, or of Sister Petronilla, who 
loves me a little out of pity? Lord of 
battles, master, answer me quick!” 

“Sir,” replied the trembling broth- 
er, “I believe they are in chapel at this 
hour; but the two lads are out in the 
meads, I am sure, birds-nesting. I 
saw them go down this half-hour or 
more, and I’ll swear to their present 
occupation (once they be there), by 
my lively hopes of Heaven.” 

Captain Brazenhead, with a great 
air, strode out of the courtyard; 
but instead of going into the Ab- 
bey, he turned through a _ wicket 
gate into the Abbot’s garden, skirted a 
yew hedge, found a hole in it, wormed 
himself through, crossed a kitchen plot, 
a herbary, a nuttery, climbed a wall by 
means of a fig tree, and dropped ten 
feet into the Meads. Then he took his 
way over the growing grass towards 
the river, which he saw coiling between 
banks of bright green, like a blue snake 
enlarging under the sun. The evening 
was very fair, the sun behind 
the towers of Wolvesey, the 
rooks circling about the 
Nuns’ walk; larks soared 
and sang; a soft wind played 
over the meadows. The Cap- 
tain particularly delighted in 
the cowslips which, springing 
everywhere about his feet, ap- 
pealed to his tenderest feel- 
ings and caused him to skip 
like a lamb unweaned lest he 
should unhappily tread on 
any nodding crown of them. 
“My fresh beauties! My 
dairy-delights!” cried 
he, “I would as soon 
wa trample my mother’s 
grave as your wagging 
Syzolden heads!” Prancing 
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thus, full of the soft mood which open- 
ing adventure always brings to the 
truly adventurous, carolling and talk- 
ing secrets to the flowers, he drew near 
the smooth flowing, dimpled waters of 
Itchen, deep and dark just here. Right 
and left, up and down river he looked, 
first at the rising trout, next for big- 
ger game. He clacked his tongue in 
his cheek at what he made out. “I am 
in luck’s way this happy evening,” he 
told himself: “I have divided the en- 
emy.”* This was the case. To his left 
he saw a figure in dark clothes—or (to 
be exact) the lower half of a figure, 
busy in a clump of osiers; to his right 
another, very delicately pink in the de- 
clining sunlight, sitting on the bank of 
the river, naked arms clasping naked 
knees, chin atop. “This is my game,” 
said the Captain to himself; I leave 
sedge-warblers to the other innocent. 
This one is a bather. He shall have a 
long swim, by my immortal part.” 
Captain Brazenhead, on his belly, 
crept warily up a drain; and it had as- 
suredly gone ill with the Prioress’s 
stirrup-boy had his stalking enemy not 
happened upon some very early forget- 
me-nots growing upon the north bank 
of his covert. This is one of those 
star-directed chances which may 
change the fates of empires. Seeing 
these flowers, “Oh, patch of Heaven’s 
blue! Oh, eyes of the deep hiding 
place of my God!” breathed the prone, 
delighted Captain Brazenhead: “Oh, 
color of Sacred Hope, what blissful 
fortune drew my sight to thine?” He 
picked two or three of the starry flow- 
ers and peered over the drain as he did 
so, at the unconscious youth, who, with 
his knees clasped between his hands, 
still looked at the water. Said the 
Captain in his thought, “My lad, these 
azure blossoms have saved thy virgin 
life. Thank the Maker of all flowers!” 
So said, he sprang suddenly upon him 
from behind, as a boy will throw him- 
self upon a great fish in a shallow. The 
boy smothered under fold upon fold of 
Captain, could neither move nor cry 
out: one great knee was over his 
mouth, another pressed the pit of his 
stomach, his toes were pricked by a 
fierce beard. The Captain at leisure 
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reached over for his captive’s shirt, and 
tore it into three long strips over his 
head. With one of these he securely 
bound the prisoner’s ankles; turning 
him over, he next tied his hands be- 
hind his back. Lastly he wound up his 
mouth with three or four thicknesses 
of calico; then carried him off and laid 
him snugly in the drain, which was 
very nearly dry. He did not forget to 
choose a place for him close to the 
patch of early forget-me-nots. 
“There, my chicken,” he said kindly, 
“your eyes shall be gladdened by the 
sight of the innocent saviours of your 
life. Look upon these little blue beau- 
ties, and thank God night and morning 
for one of the fairest sights His world 
can offer.” So said, he picked up the 
discarded clothes and ran as fast as he 
could towards the Abbey. 

He broke through gates and doors, 
raced down passages, crossed the 


Little Cloister, and jostled a way for 
himself between the crowd of servants 
at the lower end of the Refectory. The 
monks were at supper under the direc- 
tion of the Prior, who sat at the high 


table. The Lord Abbot, no doubt, was 
entertaining his guests in his parlor; 
was, therefore, more remote from ap- 
proach. It would be necessary for the 
Captain to roar if he wished (as he did 
wish) to be heard in there; and yet his 
sense of fitness told him that he should 
not bewail outrageously so slight a 
misfortune as he had been able to pro- 
cure. “The noise I shall have to 
make,” he had said to himself, reason- 
ing as he ran, “if I am to penetrate the 
walls of the Abbot’s parlor, would be 
extravagant for the death of a prelate ; 
tush! and I am to waste it upon a thin 
little boy not even drowned in truth. 
But how else can I do to serve my 
friend Perceforest?” 

Even as he said the words, being 
within the doors of the refectory, he be- 
gan a wail which might well wake the 
dead. Holding on high the limp testi- 
mony of his news, he poured the whole 
of his magnificent natural organ into 
gusts and volleys of woe towards the 
rafters. Tuba mirum spargens sonum! 
“Oh, too much dole to be borne! Oh, 
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misery of men! Hapless, hapless Nar- 
cissus! Hylas, early cut off! Out and 
alas, mes tres chers freres, look upon 
these weeds!” It was as if the Seven 
Vials had been loosed, as if the arch- 
angel were sounding the last trump, 
and all the unhappy dead voicing their 
despair. “O, lasso! O, troppo, troppo 
dolore!” pursued the Captain, intoxi- 
cated with his fancy and breaking eas- 
ily into the Italian. The monks and 
their guests were all on foot, the ser- 
vants ran about, the dogs came out 
from the tables and howledatthe howl- 
ing Captain ; the Reverend Prior whip- 
ped his napkin from his neck (lest he 
should strangle) and swallowed a toast 
before the time. A picture of tragic 
woe, the Captain stood before him, ex- 
hibiting in one hand a pair of murrey 
breeches and jerkin of leather, in the 
other a stout shoe, two worsted stock- 
ings, and what remained of a shirt. 

“Look at these tokens, Reverend 
Father,” says the Captain, “and shud- 
der with me.” 

“Who are you?” asked the Prior. 
The Captain was ready for that. 

“T am Mallecho, the Sorrowful Spite, 
the Dark Herald, Testadirame.” 

“And why under Heaven do you 
show me your old clothes?” the Prior 
asked him, testily; the Captain with 
sobs enlarged upon the question. 
Would to God, he cried out, that they 
had been his. Alas! they had covered 
a younger, more blossoming body than 
his old skin could hold. The 
nymphs, he went on to say, 
had the beauteous owner of @ 
these weeds; Itchen’s blue ™ 
wave rolled over him, fishes 
explored his armpits, eels and 
other serpents wreathed his 
legs. “This man,” said the 
Reverend Prior, “is undoubt- 
edly mad. Let the Almoner 
be sent for, the Infirmarer, 
and the Exorciser—” But at 
that moment a monk, run- 
ning in, knelt before the 
Prior, a messenger from 
the Lord Abbot to know 


dition could be about. 


(To be continued.) 
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JHE average man or woman 
has no idea how many peo- 
ple are deeply interested in 
his well-being and in his 

== elevation. While we com- 
mon mortals sleep there are scores of 
“superior” beings hard at work devis- 
ing ways and means by which the 
many ills human flesh is heir to 
shall vanish and everybody shall 
be made happy and contented. Yea, 
should, by any accident, the universe 
itself grow squeaky in its orbits, should 
the earth, moon and all planets sud- 
denly start out on a mad careening in 
unlimited space, some one is sure to 
have a remedy against it. 

“Social Reform” is just now a thing 
to swear by. On all sides we see “re- 
formers” rise up, and the multitude 
and variety of their proposed remedies 
are really bewildering. But gradually 
one begins to discern things, and he 
indeed would be devoid of all sense of 
humor who would not in due time find 
some of these “reformers” very 
“amusing cusses.” 

As long as these “re- 
formers” move along 
certain well - defined 
lines they remain sane 
and, to a certain meas- 
ure, even judicious. 

> Still, in the great mass 
of these dilettantes there 
are always a number of 
people who get hold of 
some crude idea —or, 
rather, whom some crude 
idea gets hold of—and 
they go off in one direc- 
tion, looking at things 
with grotesquely colored 
Nasenbuettel, glasses, and by their per- 


sistence often in 
the most ab- 
surd opinions 
they become 
known cranks. 
Now some cranks 
might be danger- 
ous—I have nev- 
er met one of 
that brand. Asa 
rule, however, 
they are people 
lacking in the 
sense of propor- 
tion, extremely 
conceited and 
laboring under 
the considerable 
handicap of know- 
ing that the 
weight of the 
whole world rests 
upon their 
shoulders. Nevy- 
ertheless they are 
harmless, and if 
taken with due 
regard to their . 
real importance The author. 
they become deliciously amusing, the 
more so because they are really sincere 
in their beliefs, true apostles of their 
crack-brained theories, and are by no 
means to be confounded with the lot of 
swindlers and charlatans who pose as 
the expounders of all kinds of theories 
in order to catch the dollar of the 
credulous, foolish or unwary. 

Take, for instance, my friend, the 
professor of olfactory research. A 
man handicapped, to begin with, by 
the name of Athanasius Nasenbuettel, 
how could he help evolving some pecu- 
liar theory? Now this learned gentle- 
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man chose chemistry, psychology and 
physiology for his special field. And 
while he was digging at his studies he 
. discovered the roots of a new and im- 
portant science. He has spent over 
thirty years in the building up and 
elaboration of his discovery, earning 
his scanty living by teaching English 
to backward German lads. In his na- 
tive land the professor found no en- 
couragement, and New York has not 
yet recognized his worth, in spite of 
eloquent speeches delivered before all 
sorts of audiences. 

Let me give just a hint of howthe pro- 
fessor looks. His tall form is wrapped 
in a closely-buttoned frock coat; his 
head crowned by a remarkable high 
hat. His eyes are hidden behind blue 
goggles, and his long, thin nose pro- 
trudes very prominently; and by his 
theory the nose is really the most im- 
portant part of the human anatomy, 
tor his science is simply the science of 
smells. The Professor considers it a 
great crime that we neglect the train- 
ing of our olfactory organs. His ar- 


gument carries conviction to himself. 


“Character is the result of habit; 
habit originates in repeated action, 
and back of all actions is the brain. 
The impulse given to any set of 
muscles or to any bundle of nerves is 
the result of chemical changes in the 
brain tissue. The cranium, you see, 
sir, is nothing but a compact chemical 
laboratory. and all chemical processes 
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You can trust 
the man who 
carries with 
him the aroma 
of freshly-roast- 
ed coffee. 


A well-trained olfactory organ will quickly dis. 
cern the various odors. 


are accompanied by a variety of smells, 
depending upon the chemical com- 
pounds that are the outcome of the 
changes. So much is quite clear. 

“Thus it must follow that a well- 
trained olfactory organ will quickly 
discern the various odors which ema- 
nate from the various individuals. The 
oftener a certain action is repeated, the 
more marked will be its particular, 
characteristic odor, and one trained for 
that purpose can therefore quickly tell 
a man’s character by the smell.” 

And to lighten the difficulties of the 
student, the Professor has compiled a 
table which gives us the following im- 
portant information: “Beware of the 
man who exhales the odor of the Ber- 
muda onion; he is jealous and given to 
rash deeds. He might prove an assas- 
sin on the least provocation. You can 
trust the man who carries with him the 
aroma of freshly-roasted coffee, for he 
is generous, amiable and a good com- 
panion. Cinnamon stands for stingi- 
ness ; the perfume of the violet augurs 
a spendthrift. Musk should make you 
beware of the woman who smells like 
it; she is a fury, and would delight in 
ensteling out your eyes. An inflexi- 
ble will is indicated by the odor of 
over-ripe cheese; the man with no 
backbone will remind you of stale 
cigar smoke.” 

And in his list he enumerates 264 
different odors, each of them reduced 
to a chemical formula, and each of 
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them representing some phase of hu- 
man character. 

Is the application of this interesting 
science not obvious? The moment we 
all can smell the characteristic tenden- 
cies of everybody else, all cheating and 
deceit, all injustice and oppression will 
cease. We will no longer have to 
spend years of our lives in learning 
all sorts of things. The nose will be- 
come the ruling power, olfactory 
science will be the only thing taught. 
and the name of Anastasius Nasen- 
buettel will be blessed by untold mil- 
lions. 

But a woman on the Florida Coast, 
known as “the vibrating lady,” has a 
still easier cure-all. Her discovery is 
simplicity itself. “Life is motion,” 
says she, “and motion is vibration. 
The whole universe is one mass of vi- 
brations. To be happy, one must vi- 
brate in harmony with the universe 
If you are attuned to the proper pitch, 
then all is harmony.” And she has 
found that proper pitch, and can teach 
you, too, the perfection of harmoni- 
ous vibration. There is nothing else 
she could not do. Time, space and 
matter do not bind or hinder her; she 
annihilates them all. She will vibrate 
success for you and all, and she will 
send out waves that will make this 
world one glorious vale of perpetual 
sunshine and spring. Already it is 
positively asserted that she has vi- 
brated people into jail and out of jail, 
and on one occasion she vibrated a 
rise of six points in six days of A.r. 
Chicago pork. She even came very 


near vibrating jealousy out from the 
nature of a shrew, and had the condi- 
tions been a shade more favorable she 
would have vibrated a dead husband 
out of his grave and into the arms of 
his bereaved widow. 

And yet no Hall of Fame has as yet 
inscribed her name upon its walls, and 
though she publishes a magazine, 
every line in which is written by her- 
self, no university has asked her to be 
the first incumbent of a chair for the 
“science Of vibrations.” Such is hu- 
man ingratitude! 

But wait. Let it be only thoroughly 
understood that man’s sole and proper 
food is the raw grain of wheat, all this 
will change. For a new prophet has 
arisen in Israel. The gospel of raw 
wheat is his. No more kitchen fires, 
no more slaughter-houses, no more 
fruit-eating, no more killing of any 
life—animal or vegetable! “Eat 
wheat, drink water,” that is the all-in- 
all. Life depends on life. The life 
principle is the essence of all things,” 
teaches Mr. Sponsor. “When you 
boil a vegetable, when you fry a po- 
tato, when you bake 
a pancake, you 
destroy the princi- 


ple. Wheat con- 
tains all the nutri- 
ment man _ needs. 






Retain the life prin- 
ciple in it, incor- 
porate the live grain in 
your system and you 
will become immortal. 
Think of the time that 
is wasted in producing 
all sorts of food-stuffs. 
One hour’s work a week 
of one man is sufficient 
to produce enough 
wheat to support a doz- 
en. Can you picture to 
yourself the care and 
comfort that will reign 
when I have converted mankind to my 
theory? Then indeed will the arts 
flourish, brotherhood of men become 
a fact and the millennium come to 
stay.” Unfortunately for Mr. Spon- 


The vibrating 
lady. 


sor, and to the shame of the world, the 
great apostle of raw wheat has not 
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made a single convert in all his ten 
years of preaching. But then he need 
not despair. There are other worlds 
besides our own, and Vesta La Viesta, 
of Gotham, has found the way to visit 
them. 

Cover your heads in shame, you 
Teslas and Edisons who have tried to 
find a way to send signals to Mars. 
What you could not achieve a woman 
has done. 
nalled to the planets, she has visited 
them all, and come back to us to tell 
of what she saw. Yes, Vesta La 
Viesta is no mere dabbler in specula- 
tion. No; she speaks of what she saw, 
and truly wonderful are her accounts. 

“The surface of Jupiter consists of 
a soft, elastic, porous or spongy 
mould,” she tells us. “Its color is a 
dull dark-brown, and it is never per- 
fectly dry. But this dampness does 
not make the soil slippery or sticky, 
nor disagreeable or injurious to 
health.” Where that dampness comes 
from is something of a mystery, for 
she assures us that there is never any 
rain on that planet. 

“TI have seen on Jupiter,” she contin- 
ues, “a great many men and women, 
but no children ; they all resemble each 
other so strongly that they invariably 
suggest that they are all love blossoms 
born of the same happy father and 
mother. What a lovely sight it was!” 

e,. But perhaps 
it is more inter- 
esting for us to 
know that the 
people of Mars 


My have been try- 

— = SY VE ge e= ing to commun- 
GAA ZE : 

=~ LA Ie icate with us 

<— x for thousands 

. of years, and 

have believed 


that our failure 
to read and an- 
swer their mes- 
sages proved 
that our earth 
was not inhabit- 
ed. Fortunately 
for the dwellers 
on both planets, 
Vesta La Viesta 





And she has not only sig- 
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The evil Gotham to Mars. 





has dispelled this error of theirs, 
and to us she tells that “Mars 
is peopled with a stalwart race of men 
as black as ebony. bon are wiry, 
muscular and supple; they flash fiery 
radiations from their muscles, which 
make their presence decidedly lumin- 
ous, lively and, at times, somewhat 
dazzling.” Unfortunately Vesta La 
Viesta is forbidden by the spirits that 
rule her to make public the methods 
by which the 
ordinary mor- 
tals could make 
the same voy- 
age she made. 

Not to be 
outdone by an 
inhabitant of 
our earth, Ve- 
nus has sent us 
one of her rep- 


Love blossoms born of the 
same happy father. 


resentatives. “The Man from Ve- 
nus” came to Cleveland, Ohio, 
directly from the star, but via Canada. 
He tells us in excellent English (ac- 
quired on his journey through space) 
that there is no such a thing as sickness 
in his home planet, and having compas- 
sion on us poor earthly things he 
sought and obtained the permission to 
come down here and cure us. He is 
the most lenient physician I know of. 
If you are sick, just put the magazine 
he publishes on that part of your body 
where you feel pain. Keep it there 
over night and you shall be whole and 
well in the morning. -But you must 
not forget to contribute something 
toward the expenses of his trip home- 
ward, else you will not be cured—that 
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is, unless you take a course of study in 
the Psychic University of the State of 
Ohio, run by another apostle of benev- 
olence, pure and simple. . For a con- 
sideration he will send you the outline 
of all his lectures, and though they 









Just but the magazine where you 
feel pain. 


comprise twenty-four different sub- 
jects, he has so much faith in his pow- 
ers that with them he sends you a 
diploma creating you an A. P. D. 
(Doctor of Applied Psychics), and 
guaranteeing you with his scientific 
honor that you shall never get into any 
uncomfortable position out of which 
you could not extricate yourself by the 
application of applied psychics. 

And, speaking of psychics, it would 
not be fair to neglect the great Psycho, 
George Francis Train. He, perhaps, 
shows more clearly than any other be- 
ing how dangerous it is to become 
self-centered and to be dominated by 
one idea. As a young man, Train laid 
the first tram tracks in London; he 
controlled the fastest sailing ships on 
the Atlantic and the Pacific; he was a 
factor in the building of the Pacific 
railroads, and up to a few weeks ago 
he held the record of time in circling 
the globe. And yet he is to-day, and 
has been for years, a hopeless crank, 
becoming more eccentric as the years 
go by, and spending his time in con- 
cocting more absurd schemes than any 
dozen cranks together. Train ascribes 
most of the ills of society to the per- 
nicious habit of shaking hands. Ac- 
cording to him, vitality is centered in 
the palm, and wheneyer you shake 
hands with any one above five years 
of age he robs *you of a part of your 
vitality. For a quarter of a century 
he has not shaken hands with any man 
or woman, and by virtue of this alone 








he has accumulated a force of psychic 
vitality which enables him to hold the 
whole world in the hollow of his hand 
and to order all happenings. For 
months at a time he will not leave his 
little room except to get his meals, 
will speak to no one, and writes “‘poe- 
try” which would drive a camel into 
madness. But, whether he is in re- 
tirement, as he calls it, because the 
world is not worthy of his attention, 
or whether he is accessible, he is never 
seen without a big bunch of flowers 
in his buttonhole and a wide, flaming 
red sash around his waist. The flow- 
ers and the sash denote his mastery 
over the destiny of the world; and 
when you hear him say that by moving 
one joint of his finger he could send 
the whole universe into everlasting 
perdition, you will admit that he is 
convinced of the truth of his state- 
ment. He revels in the self-given 
title, “Crank of All Cranks,” and he 
edits a magazine “written by cranks 
for cranks.” 

And if some of the cranks are inter- 
esting and amusing, all by themselves, 
a congregation of them would cure the 
most jaundiced grumbler from his 
blues. There was a crank’s congress 
held a year ago in Boston. True, 
they did not style themselves officially 
“cranks,” but modestly used the term, 


| Fora quarter of a century he has not 
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“those who are interested in the bet- 
terment of humanity.” When the 
seventy-odd individuals who responded 
to the call, assembled, they presented 
a sight not easily to be forgotten. No- 
where outside of an insane asylum 
could you duplicate that assembly. 
There was not a man or woman pres- 
ent who would not show some pecu- 
liarity of dress or demeanor. The 
clamor of their discordant voices 
ceased only when the presiding officer 
had introduced as the first speaker a 
young man who described himself as 
“the anticrat.” The subject of his 
talk was to be anticracy, and he 
launched forth in a dissertation of his 
pet theory, using five-syllable words 
at every opportunity, and speaking at 
the rate of about 180 words to the 
minute. “If I could only find a dozen 
people,” he shouted, “endowed with a 
cerebrum approximately conformed to 
mine, I would revolutionize this conti- 
nent in less than five hours. But, 
search as diligently as I may, I failed 
to find a single individual capable of 
comprehending my deductions. I can- 
not donate you cerebral capabilities.” 
That was as far as the young man 
got. At least twenty people were 
on their feet, and all of them began 
to talk at once, expressing their re- 
sentment of the slur cast upon them. 
Epithets began to fly, and a woman 
whose face resembled a problem- of 
Euclid threw a volume of Nietsche 
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at the head of the anticrat. The mis- 
sile struck the presiding officer, who 
indignantly left the chair. At least a 
dozen people rushed forward, intent 
upon seating 
themselves in the 
president’s chair, 
and the hubbub 
grew. Finally the 
more calm ones 
began to with- 
draw, and the first 
congress of cranks 
came to an un- 6 
timely end long 
before any of the 
numerous lectures 
that were on the 
program could be 
delivered. 

Who shall be 
rash enough to 
gauge what loss Whose fi sainial 

ea 10S€ Jace res é 
ee Pg a problem of Euclid. 
Who knows what important and 
beneficial discoveries have been with- 
held by their discoverers, and who can 
figure it out what progress the world 
would have made had the congress 
lasted for three days? 

But, though the congress failed, the 
cranks are still alive and hustling. 
They continue to expound their theo- 
ries, and ultimately they will make us 
all happy, even without our knowl- 
edge, and perhaps against our wishes. 
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Decoration by John Cecil Clay 





Up to the forefront, spoke never a breath; 

Up to the battle, to cannon and death ; 

Up to the fierce guns over the ford, 

Rode young John Pelham, his hat on his sword. 
Out spoke bold Stuart, our cavalry lord, 

“ Back to your guns, lad! ’’—never a word 
Uttered the gunner, as onward he spurred. 

On with the cavalry—no business there— 
Backward the wind blew his bright yellow hair, 
Back blew the battle-smoke from the red fire, 
Up rose the battle-dust, higher and higher. 

Out rang the silver notes, clear as a bell, 

Heard above bursting of shrapnel and shell. 

Out rang the orders from Fitz Lee, the brave, 
“ Charge the left battery!" God! ’tis his grave! 
On by the crashing balls, hissing balls, then, 
Sabres and pistols and horses and men 

Over the hill went, over the dead 

Fitz Lee and cavalry, Pelham ahead. 

Down by the sulphur smoke to the red plain 
On the left battery, Pelham is slain. 

Gently now, comrades, take up the bier ; 

Bear it back quickly, the battle is near, 

Run down the charger, muffle the tread, 

Weep, Light Artillery! Pelham is dead ! 





Soft! Let me look at the white, white face, 
Fair as a woman, all womanly grace. 
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Closed are the eyes that flashed on the field, 
Broken the falchion that never would yield. 
Still is the heart that beat for his land, 
Hushed is the voice and cold is the hand. 
Never to ride with the ringing brigade, 
Never to lead with the glittering blade, 
Never to charge with the Red Cross again, 
Weep, Light Artillery! Pelham is slain! 


Peace, Light Artillery! *Tis the hero we bear, 


Brush back the threads of his bright sunny hair. 
Call him the gallant, and tell him we weep. 
Mighty in battle, how calm is his sleep! 

All hail ye, his comrades! Stifle your grief, 
Look! ’tis the face of your beautiful chief. 
Droop, Red Cross banner! Pitiless gun, 
Peace! ’Tis the ashes of Chivalry’s son. 


Weep, Alabama! Another of thine 

Hath pillowed his soul at the ultimate shrine. 
He passed from your midst to the valley of tears, 
And left you the footprints of glorious years. 
Droop, Red Cross banner! the gallant and brave 
Slumbers but now for the echoless grave. 

Run down the charger, muffle the tread, 

Weep, Alabama! John Pelham is dead. 


Wiriram Carrer. 








THE GREAT AUTOMOBILE RACE 
FROM PARIS TO BERLIN 








By STERLING HEILIG. 








mIN Paris the night of June 
26, 1901, passed abnorm- 
ally. From midnight on 
the great arteries of the 
= capital began filling with 
innumerable automobiles, autocy- 
cles, bicycles and cabs, their lan- 
terns projecting search-light floods 
of radiance — Chinese-lantern color- 
splashes and yellow petroleum blurs on 
the darkness. All followed the same 
general direction, from west to east, 
drawing together at the Place de la 
Bastille, where they melted into two 
long, flashing rows that moved down 
the avenue in the direction of the Vin- 
cennes wood. All were en route for 
Champigny, beside the old fort, from 
which the great Automobile Race to 
Berlin was due to start at 3 A. M. 
At Champigny, amid the cycling 
multitude, amid the slangy outer fringe 
of suburban loafers, it looked like a 
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meet of the Automobile Club, rein- 
forced by an astonishing contingent of 
tailor-gowned Parisiennes. In a long 
row at one side of the wide road the 
monster petroleum automobile racers 
began waking up and growled in deep 
bass notes. Their vibrations shook you 
as you passed them. 

The timekeepers talked with the 
judges. Now and then a scouting au- 
tomobile would dash up with news and 
dash away again. The day was dawn- 
ing. The last formalities had been ac- 
complished, and men stood with stop- 
watches in their hands. Sixty gen- 
darmes and a hundred policemen at- 
tempted to keep order, but as the last 
minutes approached the continually 
growing multitude again and again 
broke through the barriers. At last 
M. Huet, the official chronometreur, 
made his signal to the police. Actually 
forced to use the flats of their cut- 
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lasses and strike with their fists, they 
managed to form a solid mass and 
clear the track. 

The first starter—Giraud, in a light 
Panhard-Levassor—set his motor at 
full speed and drew up to the line. 
It was a solemn moment. The black 
sky of the night had become violet. In 
five minutes it would be blue—the 
dawn. 

M. Huet, giving the last instructions 
to Giraud, consulted his timepiece and 
said: “One minute more.” Then: 
“Fifteen seconds — ten—five—four— 
three— 

Giraud waved a good-bye. 

“__two—one—Go !” 

The light voiture leaped away from 
the line like a greyhound, bounded 
down the route, and grew smaller and 
smaller amid the acclamations of the 
crowd; and the huzzas had not died 
down before the first starter of the 
race had disappeared in a faint cloud 
of dust. 

From now on it was every two min- 
utes. Gilles Hourgiéres, the first of 
the Mors héavy champions, was the 
next off; but what a start—like a bul- 
let from a cannon! “Fournier” was 
called, and the crowd yelled again. 
The winner of Paris-Bordeaux seemed 
nervous. Being a favorite, they say, 
embarrasses him. Scarcely fifteen 
seconds before the signal. is given he 
discovered that his goggles . incom- 

moded him. Pulling them 
off nervously, he grabbed 
those of his machinist, hand- 
ed the machinist his own; 
and shot off like another 
cannon ball. Few of the 
multitude had ever seen such 
chain-lightning starts: the 
automobile world is full of 
surprises ! 

Now it came the turn 
of the Panhard-Levassor sta- 
ble. Absolutely unrecog- 
nizable, muffled up, encased 
in armor, Charron, the win- 

ner of Paris-Amsterdam, 
steered his 30-horse- 
power racer up to the 
Girardot went off 

René de Knyff 
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caressing his Olympian beard, Paui 
Chauchard cold and attentive. M. 
Serpolette, in his extraordinary steam- 
automobile, prepared, as he averred, 
to do 110 kilometers (68) miles per 
hour, shot off amid mingled admira- 
tion and hilarity. So the defile con- 
tinued, the departs being always fu- 
rious. And as each flew into the dis- 
tance the rapt multitude grew silent. 
They had got what they came for—a 
sensation, an emotion, an agony, even, 
of nervous strain communicated to 
them by these impassive modern .gladi- 
ators we call chauffeurs, who go thun- 
dering, crashing, through the dawn 
into the early morning, onward, on- 
ward, flying clouds of dust that do not 
stop as the sun scorches the white 
road and they become heat-patches of 
cyclonic swiftness, boiling, sputtering, 
sweating, spitting flame, on, on, impas- 
sively into the distance. . . . . 

One hundred and seventy-one con- 
testants had registered; but great 


constructors, like the German “Mer- 
cédés” firm, having taken up blocks 


of numbers out of mere precaution, a 
certain amount of “scratching” became 
inevitable. When it came to filling up 
the Customs blanks, other individual 
automobilists dropped out. The day 
before the start 120 had their papers 
in order. Of these 109 actually 
started. Now the question became— 
How many of them would reach Ber- 
lin? Henceforth Paris must depend 
on the telegraph for news of the great 
Automobile Race. 

There is reason to believe that this 
unique. international contest of June 
27-8-9, 1901, will mark the ending of 
a cycle. The constructors of France, 
Belgium and Germany made enor- 
mous pecuniary sacrifices to surpass 
each other in this extraordinary series, 
which, beginning with Paris-Bordeaux 
in 1895, had gone on each year rais- 
ing the standard of automobile pow- 
erfulness, resistance and speed, but 
with it the record for reckless driving, 
unhygienic straining and cruel acci- 
dents. The public has had its craze 
for automobiling developed with a 
rapidity that could not have been ac- 
complished by any other method; and 
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Foxhall Keene, the American entry, with his Mors automobile. 


even celebrated chauffeurs like Four- 
nier, Girardot and Farman look on 
their own exploits with surprise, so 
suddenly has their science grown with- 
in them. It has been a high-pressure 
period. 

Paris-Bordeaux-and-return was won 
(with a 4-horse-power machine) at an 
average speed of 25 kilometers (15% 
miles) per hour. In 1896, Paris-Mar- 
seilles-and-return was accomplished at 
the’ rate of 30 kilomet:rs (18 3-5th 
miles) per hour. In 1898 it was Paris- 
Amsterdam-and-return; and the aver- 
age speed was brought to 40 kilome- 
ters (25 miles) per hour. Then, with 
the Tour de France in 1899 and Paris- 
Lyons and Paris-Toulouse-and-return 
in 1900, the great speeds and great 
horse-power capacities began to be 
reached. After Paris- Bordeaux, in 
1901, 80 kilometers (50 miles) per hour 
began to be talked of as the natural 
work of a 20, 30 or 40-horse-power 
petroleum racing automobile; and 
half the communes of France were up 
in arms against a new sport, practiced 
by “a new aristocracy as careless as 


the old of the lives an. property of 
humble folk.” 

The peasants’ orators in the French 
Chamber of Deputies and the working- 
men’s representatives in the Paris Mu- 
nicipal Council undoubtedly exagger- 
ate the number and quality of the ac- 
cidents in general, and in particular 
the speeding chauffeur’s state of soul; 
but it is nevertheless true that things 
have gone so far, in France at least, 
that the deplorable mischances of 
Paris- Berlin will have to close the cycle. 
But on the other hand, it must be ad- 
mitted that no other form of public 
entertainment in this democratic age 
stirs up whole populations to pleas- 
urable interest and activity as does a 
great automobile race. True, all pub- 
lic circulation over the long route is 
cut off, and the local gendarmerie is 
everywhere sent out to see that the 
unusual decree is respected; but the 
populations take a holiday—and what 
a holiday! Along the route all the 
towns and villages are en fete. The 
populations are stirred to their depths. 
The main street is decorated, illumin- 
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ated, alive with mirthful country people. 
There is music and dancing at night. 
There are ceremonies, events and 
speeches by day. The timekeepers at 
their roadside tables are continually 
interviewed by knowing yokels, who 
pick up the racing jargon with fa- 
cility. “Wang! wang!’ Here comes 
another racer. They have seen his 
dust at the turn of the road. Clear the 
way! Pull in that child! The joy of 
living has come to the remote town! 

In Paris the preparations for a race 
of this character are noticed days be- 
forehand by the crowd continually 
breaking up and reforming in the 
broad and brilliant Place de la Con- 
corde, in front of the palatial home of 
the Automobile Club of France. From 
8 A. M. the machines begin gathering. 
Four at a time are admitted to the 
club’s spacious garage (“wheelroom’”), 
where, seated at a table, are two Cus- 
toms functionaries, aided by two em- 
ployees in uniform. As automobile af- 
ter automobile passes before them, the 
name of its owner, its horse-power, 
size of wheels, the name of its maker, 
the description and color of its body 
are taken down; and then if, after a 
close inspection by the representatives 
of the Automobile Club, it is found to 
be qualified, the whole is certified ; and 
the employees in uniform affix the 
plomb, or lead seal, bearing the words 
“Douane Centrale, Paris,” without 
which it might not come 
back to France. The owner 
has then to apply to the 
Customs for his traveling per- 
mit, and then go to still an- 
other office for his brassard, 
or arm-scarf, a plan of the 
route and a copy of the rules 
and regulations. 

As, day after day, well- 
known automobiles -came 
clanging up to the Club’s 
doors the crowd learned to 
name them. “There is Gir- 
aud, one of the Paris-Bor- 
deaux winners!” 


“There is  Foxhall 

™ Keene, the American 
Anni- QB millionaire, with his 20- 
versoryi@horse-power Mors ma- 


chine!” Look at Edge’s English auto- 
mobile! It is a veritable locomotive!” 
Still, word had got about that Mr. 
Edge had done a flying kilometer in 32 
seconds and five miles in 4 minutes 44 
seconds on the Chartres road the day 
before, which this same clumsy-look- 
ing Napier car, and the crowd exam- 
ined it respectfully. 

Although the Paris-Berlin race com- 
prised in reality two races, that of “the 
tourists” and that of “the swift  bri- 
gade,” whose start we hzve witnessed, 
the public interest, from the very begin- 
ning, had so centered in the latter that 
the tourists were forgotten before they 
were well under way. Nothing shows 
more strikingly the terrific swiftness 
of the swift brigade than a comparison 
of the two programs. “The. tour- 


“ists,” leaving Paris on the morning of 


June 22d, were allowed eight days to 
reach Berlin, stopping overnight at 
Reims, Luxembourg, Coblentz, Frank- 
fort, Eisenach, Leipsic and Pottsdam. 
Yet they were timed to enter Berlin 
with the swift brigade, which left Paris 
only on the morning of June 27th and 
had to accomplish the journey in three 
dashes, sleeping at Aix - la - Chapelle 
and Hanover en route—and in Berlin 
the third night. 

It was felt that this would make a 
wonderful race, but would it really 
prove anything? It was coming at 
the end of a showy series, true; but 
what had these great contests really 
developed into? Each had turned out 
to be merely a series of short consecu- 
tive races of from 40 to 50 kilometers 
(25 to 32 miles), at the end of which 
the contestants have leisure to breathe, 
to tighten up their boulons, to look after 
their greasing and oiling. There was 
no help for it. When the course runs 
through great towns the authorities 
insist on precautions being observed; 
and these precautions have taken the 
form of “neutralizations.” No time is 
made going through a “neutralized” 
town. Each contestant is allowed so 
many minutes in which to traverse it. 
If he gets through in less time, he has 
merely gained so many minutes rest. 
The result is that, making minute cal- 
culations, each contestant arranges 
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that these pre- 
cious minutes 
shall yield their 
fullest value in 
the three R’s: 
Repose, repairs 
and refreshment. 
Between Paris 
and Aix-la- 
Chapelle, for ex- 
ample, there 
were _ thirteen 
neutralized 
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thoroughly un- 
derstand them, 
are a trifle less 
rapid, perhaps, 
than the fastest 
Mors and Pan- 
hards; but on 
bad German 
roads, is it swift- 
ness or solidity, 
power and pru- 
dence that stand 
the best chance? 








towns. Allow- 
ing ten minutes 
as an average for each, they make two 
hours actually consumed to add to 
record time. Between Aix and Han- 
over the number of neutralized towns 
rose to 28—making four hours and a 
half that will not be found in any rec- 
ord of the great race! 

What is M. Serpolette’s chance? If 
M. Serpolette wins it will be a triumph 
of steam over petroleum, as electric 
automobiles are not yet “in it” to do 
long distances at high speed; but there 
are only two Serpolette steam-automo- 
biles entered, of which the inventor 
himself can conduct but one. This 
diminishes unfairly the chances of the 
system, so that the slightest accident 
may eliminate steam from the contest. 
And Edge, with his monstrous Napier 
car, the only English representative 
to cross the Channel. Will it also 
cross the Rhine? What of the Mors 
contingent? The Mors automobiles go 
fast, but the house has just lost its 
best conductor, Levegh, winner of 
Paris - Toulouse, now sick in bed. 
There remains Fournier, the very 
latest winner of the very fastest race, 
the Paris-Bordeaux of 1901; and they 
have Gilles Hourgiéres, winner of nu- 
merous minor races, but who latterly 
has seemed to be out of luck. Two 
others of their men have never raced 
before—Anthony and Brazier. 

After all the talk, the Germans have 
but three representatives, three giant 
“Mercédés” machines, conducted by 
Werner (the latest winner at Nice), 


and Lemaitre and Degrais, two 
Frenchmen. These heavv racers, mar- 
velously engineered by men who 


Madame du Gast, the only woman in the race. 


The Panhard- 
Levassors are 
fourteen in number, conducted by au- 
tomobilists of fame: Charron, winner 
of Paris-Amsterdam; Réné de Knyff, 
the “king of yesterday” and winner of 
the Tour de France; Girardot, “the 
eternal second” and winner of the 
James Gordon Bennett Cup; and so 
on—a showy list. 

As for the Belgians, they count on 
two automobiles of an utterly new 
type—of mixed petroleum and elec- 
tricity. Nothing is known of them to 
this day, the secret being well kept; 
but rumor declares them to be the au- 
tomobiles of the future. Perhaps it is 
only a Belgian rumor. 

The first serious news came from 
Reims, the old champagne town, where 
they take their excitement so gaily. 
The whole population had been afoot 
since 5 A. M., and a crowd of 3,000 
people surrounded the timing-station. 
The streets were decorated; the local 
dignitaries were in their regalia; the 
racers were to pass under triumphal 
arches. As Gilles Hourgiéres dashed 
past the timing-station at 6.37 A. M., 
followed by Fournier at 6.40, Charron 
at 6.52, Girardot at 6.55, de Knyff at 
6.57, Giraud at 7.07 and so on, new- 
comer after newcomer increasing the 
excitement till long past noon, the 
great throng cheered itself hoarse for 
the automobile industry of France and 
the intrepid champions who were to 
carry French prestige across the 
Rhine. 

Unhappily, the worst accident of the 
race on French territory had to take 
place and become known at this mo- 
ment. Within half a mile of the Reims 


e 
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timing-station, Brasier, one of the 
Mors champions, in passing a competi- 
tor, ran down a ten-year-old boy, Er- 
nest Brever, who was playing with 
some spectators’ automobiles drawn 
up at the 
side of the 
road. Before 
dashing a- 
round it, the 
automobile 
ne was over- 
taking had 
concealed the 
boy from 
Brasier; aft- 
erwards there 
was no time 
either to turn 
into the cen- 
ter of the 
road again, 
warn the 
boy, or even 
slow up. The boy’s skull was 
cracked and his legs were broken. He 
died half an hour later. M. Brasier 
was naturally overcome with grief. 
He stopped and waited aimlessly 
around. Then, seeing that there could 
be nothing for him to do personally, 
he resumed the race, half an hour late, 
with his last chance for winning it as 
good as destroyed. 

“Fournier passed the Luxembourg 
frontier at.11.05 A. M., winning the 
Grand Duke’s Prize!” This dispatch, 
appearing in the early afternoon pa- 
pers, brought Paris in close contact 
with the race again. Fournier had be- 
come a hot favorite. When the news 
came, a few hours later, that he had 
entered Aix-la-Chapelle at two minutes 
after 12 o'clock noon, thus winning 
also the first day’s dash and the right 
to proceed first out of Aix the next 
morning, no one expressed surprise. 
Réné de Knyff came into Aix second. 
at 12.14, and after him Girardot at 
12.40, Voigt at 12.43, M. Farman at 
12.48, Charron at 12.54, and de Peri- 
gord at 1.08. Farman is a young Eng- 
lishman, long resident in Paris. Al- 


though known as an intrepid chauffeur, 
his performances through the race 
astonished everyone. He arrived sixth 





René de Knyff, ‘ the king of yesterday.”’ 
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in Berlin, and was classed seventh in 
the final summing up. All the after- 
noon they continued coming into Aix- 
la-Chapelle. The German favorite, 
Werner, arrived only at 3.19 P. M.; 
Foxhall 
Keene, the 
American, at 
4.28, after 
having met 
with two ac- 
cidents to his 
automo- 
bile and hav- 
ing run once 
into a tree; 
M. Serpolette 
at 5.29, and 
Madame du 
Gast, the 
only lady in 
the race, at 
7am F. Mi. 
but not the 
last, for there came after her Filtz, Pes- 
chard, Lemaitre, Paris and Nicolay. 
And these hours of arrival might easily 
mislead one, because Paris, having left 
Champigny No. 171, Lemaitre No. 
148, and Peschard No. 137, their time 
was naturally four hours or thereabouts 
later than the earliest starters. Furth- 
ermore, this Lemaitre (there was 
another in the race) was driving a light 
Darracq voiturette, Peschard a light 
Peiper, Nicolay a light voiture of his 
own make, and Paris a light Cotterau 
voiturette. Nevertheless, some of 
these more modest automobiles—they 
would have been considerd wonders 
four years ago—made excellent time 
through to Berlin. 

Now, those who look for a story of 
terrible strain and dramatic exhaustion 
must be disappointed. Fournier, de 
Knyff, Girardot, Voigt, Farman, Char- 
ron and the other swiftest of the swift 
thundered into Aix dusty, grimed, 
shaken, strained, parched in throat and 
pained in muscle and bone; but it was 
their privilege to go to bed after a 
good lunch, and thenceforth sleep 
peacefully until, say, 4 A. M. Half 
the population of Aix was up all night, 
and it may be that many of the con- 
testants took less sleep than lionizing; 
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but it was their choice. Certain it was, 
however, that the great ones were 
conspicuous by their absence. Noth- 
ing was seen of Fournier, for example, 
until the next morning at 4 o’clock. 
It was, therefore, not one race, but 
three, with good repose between. 

At 3 o'clock the incessant movement 
of all kinds of clanging, tooting motor 
vehicles—both of racers and specta- 
tors—and the babble of the multitude, 
gave the main streets their féte, or 
market-day aspect. At 4 A. M. it was 
already daylight. The weather was 
superb, although with a promise of a 
continuation of the intense heat. But 
this could not incommode the racers; 
on their rapid course they never find 
it hot. 

Fournier started first, according to 
the regulation that they should leave 
Aix and Hanover in the rigorous or- 
der of their arrival at those two chief 
stages. He bounded out from the 
crowd at 5.06 A. M. Then it was 
Réné de Knyff, seated as on a throne: 
then Girardot, Voigt, Farman, Char- 
ron, and the Comte de Perigord. So 
they continued leaving, every two min- 
utes, until the last of them had dashed 
out of old Aix at 7.38 A. M. 

At Mun- 
ster, 712 kilo- 
meters (441 
miles) from 
Paris, the or- 


der of the 
first arrivals 
was: Four- 


nier, 10.20 A. 
M.; Girardot, 
10.45; Far- 
man, 10.47; 
Voigt, 10.55; 
de Knyff, 10.- 
56; Antony, 
11, and Lem- 
aitre, 11.16. 
They have 
been some 
time now on the bad roads of Ger- 
many, and the moment has come for 
German solidity to show what it is 
worth; yet of these first men but one, 
Lemaitre, was driving a German (Mer- 
cédés) machine. Antony, it was re- 





The invincible Fournier. 
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marked by all observers, had crept up 
wonderfully. 

At Hanover the timing-station was 
installed seven kilometers (4% miles) 
from the town, in the midst of a verita- 
ble desert, without any communication 
with the outside world. Yet there were 
5,000 people gathered around it wait- 
ing. A little after 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon a speck of dust far away 
down the highway grew to a cloud; the 
cloud became a cyclone ; and Fournier, 
now the hot favorite and popular hero, 
was first to pass the Hanover timing- 
station as he was first to enter Aix. 
Fournier arrived at 2.13 P. M.; de 
Knyff, 2.52; Antony, 2.53; Girardot, 
2.54; Farman, 3.26; Giraud, 3.36, 
Chauchard, 3.37; Heath, 3.45; Axt, 
4.08, and Degrais, 4.11. The latter, 
this time, drove the only German (Mer- 
cédés) machine to be found among the 
early arrivals. The other German 
champions arrived in Hanover, Le- 
maitre at 4.48, and Werner at 5.40. 
Again, as all had been bound to leave 
Aix in the exact order of arrival there 
(which order of arrival could not but 
depend in part on the original order of 
departure from Paris), their time of 
entering Hanover could not be the ex- 


act criterion 
it might 
seem; but 
when the 


day’s classifi- 
cation was 
finished it be- 


came clear 
that the Ger- 
man _ speed 
had been 
worse than it 
looked. De- 
grais being 
classed 13th, 
Lemaitre 21, 
and the 


champion 
Werner 26th. 

Other serious accidents being re- 
ported, certain German papers now 
struck a discordant note in the hymn 
of automobile triumph. At Wesel it 
was a kerl, a farm-hand, who, grazing 
a cow by the road, refused to budge 
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and was knocked flying. His shoulder- 
blade was dislocated, with a break 
among the little bones. A few miles 
outside of Munster it was the breaking 
of a little girl’s leg. Outside a village 
near Minden it was the upsetting of a 
country cart whose driver, eager to 
get out of the way, pulled too sharply 
into the gutter. An old woman, his 
mother, tumbled out and broke her 
wrist-joint. Then, coming with cumu- 
lative effect, there was the story of 
Girardot and Fournier. Just outside 
of Dusseldorf these two champions, 
arriving at the timing-station within a 
minute of each other, just missed col- 
liding. As each drew aside sharply at 
full speed, one of them ran into the 
crowd, wounding a child. Later in the 
day she was reported to be lying in a 
desperate state from concussion of the 
brain. A Hanover paper came out 
with an editorial against the immoral- 
ity of these races; and the foreign au- 
tomobilists even began discussing the 
possibility of reprisals on the part of 
the peasants, who in Germany show 
themselves peculiarly obstinate in con- 
tact with automobiles. Two other ac- 
cidents resulted seriously to the chauf- 
feurs themselves. The machine of M. 
Toms exploded just before arriving at 
Dusseldorf, wounding both himself and 
his machinist. The French consul and 
two friends who happened to be be- 
side them in another automobile were 
also blown from the vehicle. 
Finally, from Meidreich 
came the news of a collision 
between M. Pinson’s automo- 
bile and the platform of an 
electric tram-car. The plat- 
form was wrecked and the 
valuable Panhard-Levassor 
heavy racer put completely 
out of use; but this time no 
person was hurt. 

The night at Hanover,:be- 
ing a repetition of that at 
Aix, the morning broke to 
the same féte-like hubbub. 
At 4.30 A. M. all the no- 
tabilities of the place and 
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honor to the departing Frenchmen. 
Again Fournier started off first, at 
5-10 o'clock; but this time the suc- 
ceeding departures were timed accord- 
ing to a new principle. The desider- 
atum being that the contestant having 
made the best total time should be the 
first to enter Berlin, the departures 
from Hanover were timed in the order 
of the total classification from Paris, 
with the real intervals of time; only, 
where one contestant happened to be 
more than fifteen minutes ahead of his 
successor, it was decreed that he should 
leave only fifteen minutes before him 
nevertheless. This explains why Four- 
nier, leaving Hanover at 5.10, was fol- 
lowed by Antony at 5.25, although 
Fournier was thirty-one minutes ahead 
of him in the total classirication. After 
Antony the order was de Knyff, Girar- 
dot, Farman, Foxhall Keene, Brasier, 
Axt, and so on until 8 o'clock. In all 
62 contestants pulled out of Hanover 
to finish the last 294 kilometers (182 
miles) of the race. It was by far the 
shortest dash, that from Paris to Aix 
being 455 kilometers (282 miles), and 
that from Aix to Hanover 445 kilome- 
ters (276 miles). 

Now the question became whether 
Fournier could hold his lead. Antony 
had made better time than he from Aix 
to Hanover over bad roads, and there 
were almost 300 kilometers more bad 
roads todo. At Magdebourg, half-way 
to Berlin, the order was Fournier, Far- 
man, Girardot, de Knyff, Brasier, 
Voigt, Osmont, Charron, Axt, Jarrott, 
Hourgiéres, Heath and Renalt. And 
Osmont was on a De Dion tricycle and 
Renault on a Renault Brothers’ voitur- 
ette. The new names among the lead- 
ers told eloquently of the bad roads 
and their hazards. 

At Brandebourg, within 70 kilome- 
ters (43 miles) of Berlin, Fournier 
passed first, at 10.02 A. M., followed by 
Girardot at 10.25, and then de Knyff, 
Brasier, Farman, Voigt, Charron, Os- 
mont, Axt, Hourgiéres, Chauchard, 
Heath, Renault, Jarrott, Giraud, Clé- 
ment, Werner and Bardeau. The Ger- 
mans had no longer any chance of win- 
ning, their one champion, Werner, be- 
ing sixteen places behind Fournier. 
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The race was 
practically 
won by 
France. It 
must be con- 
fessed that it 
looked some- 
thing like the 
annual beat- 
ing of “the 
English 
horse” at the 
Paris Grand 
Prix, where 
he is one 
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And I was 
ahead all the 
time! Now if 
you please, 
I'll take a 
rest.” 


With these 
words he fell 
in a dead 
faint. 

Anoth- 
er mighty 
shout came— 
“Girardot! 
Girardot!” 








against the 
pack. Never- 
theless, when the English horse is by 
far and away the best he generally 
wins. 

In spite of the arrangements for a 
great parade and triumphal entry into 
the suburban Hippodrome, a crowd of 
6,000 Berlinese had assembled at the 
timing-station of the West End Tra- 
benbahn, some five miles from the cen- 
ter of the capitol. Here, too, met to- 
gether, as if by common understand- 
ing, all the Parisian contingent—ma- 
kers, mechanics, Automobile Club 
members, fashionable and wealthy men 
and women who had come by the spe- 
cial train. By 10 A. M. they were al- 
ready on the lookout for the winner. 
The extraordinary pace which Antony 
had kept up for two days, together with 
the scant thirty minutes Fournier had 
won for him, made everything uncer- 
tain. Half hour passed by half hour, 
until at last, far down the empty road, 
the regulation little cloud of dust was 
seen; down it thundered on them— 
the monster “No. 4” of Fournier! 

Covered with the dust that had 
caked on his face, trembling and fit to 
fall with excitement and exhaustion, 
Fournier pulled off his goggles, 
laughed hysterically, asked the time, 
and shook hands with the Baron de 
Zuylen and with M. Mors, the owner 
and constructor of his automobile. He 
had arrived at 11.46 A. M. 

“Yes, yes, | have won tthem—tro- 
phies and money, too: the Cup of the 
Grand Duke, the Emperor’s Prize, the 
President’s Prize, all, all of them! 


M. Serpolette with his steam automobile. 


He came 
crashing in at 
12 o'clock, “the eternal second,” as he 
now laughingly admitted himself to be 
well called. He was nevertheless cor- 
dially congratulated by his patron and 
constructor, M. Panhard. The other 
fast ones arrived almost in the order of 
the final classification :— 

Fournier (Mors automobile) made 
the whole course from Paris to Berlin 
in 16 hours 6 minutes; Girardot (Pan- 
hard-Levassor), 17 hours 1 minute; de 
Knyff (Panhard-Levassor). 17 hours, 
4 minutes; and so on, with the 
German champion, Werner (Mer- 
cédés), classed twelfth, in 22 hours 35 
minutes. Lemaitre (Mercédés) did 
not finish, while Degrais, in the re- 
maining Mercédés automobile, after 
being classed 16th in the two days pre- 
vious, met with a sad accident on the 
way from Hanover to Berlin. The 
American champion, Foxhall Keene 
(Mors) was classed 18th, with a total 
time of 22 hours 26 minutes. Madame 
du Gast came three behind him, in 27 
kours 24 minutes ; while M. Serpolette, 
in his unique steam automobile, fin- 
ished badly on the second day. 

Some of the most remarkable per- 
formances were with tricycles (all of 
the De Dion-Bouton make), and light 
voiturettes (Renault Fréres). Thus 
Osmont made the trip from Paris to 
Berlin in 18 hours 59 minutes, Bardeau 
in 21 hours 48 minutes, and Cormier in 
22 hours 31 minutes, all on motocycles. 
The best work in the voiturette class 
was done by Renault (Renault Bros.), 
his time being 19 hours 16 minutes. 
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As had been anticipated, M. Mors 
presented Fournier with the automo- 
bile he had steered to victory. It is a 
magnificent engine, worth 60,000 
francs (12,000 dollars), being the same 
one with which Fournier won Paris- 
Bordeaux. “It is a marvel of me- 
chanics,” said Fournier. ‘] had not a 
breakdown with it in the three days; 
not a spring broken. As for the per- 
formance of the motor, it is more pow- 
erful even than had been supposed. 
With it a family omnibus full of pas- 
sengers could still make 50 kilometers 
(31 miles) an hour.” Apart from this, 
‘Fournier’s actual money-making did 
not amount to more than 3,000 francs 
(600 dollars); but the works of art he 
won: The Prize of the President of 
the Republic, the Prize of the Emperor 
of Germany, the Grand Duke’s Prize, 
the King of the Belgians’ Prize, and 
that of the Town of Hanover are worth 
a great deal of money and have no 
conditions attached to their complete 
ownership. 

From the timing-station at Westend 
Trabenbahn the racers had the, honor 
to parade their automobiles through 
long files of hurrahing Berlinese to the 
coquettish Hippodrome. All high Ber- 
lin filled the tribunes, for if the Em- 
peror had absented himself through 
reasons of high statesmanship, the hint 
had evidently been given to 
the Court to patronize the 
féte. 

The “tourists” were the 
first ones to go round and 
round, that moiety of Paris- 
Berlin of which we have heard 
so little. They had _ been 
coming into Berlin all the 
morning, and the large num- 
ber of French ladies among 
them afforded continual mat- 
ter for astonished comment 
among the good Berlinese. 
As they rode round and round 
the arena an army Officer 
presented each one witha 
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entrance, two long hours elapsed 
between the exit of the last one 
of them and the entrance of the first of 
the great racers; yet the crowd in the 
Hippodrome continued to increase in 
numbers and lost none of its brilliancy. 
At last a cannon-shot signalled their 
approach. The white automobile of 
Fournier, clean and shining, entered 
amid well-bred applause and steered 
itself up to the tribune of the Em- 
peror’s representative. Then, without 
any seeming signal, Fournier was sur- 
rounded, lifted from his vehicle and 
borne in triumph to the desk, where he 
must affix his signature to the official 
compte rendu of the race. Behind Four- 
nier the other heroes entered and went 
round and round in their due order. 
They had triumphed. 

Nothing could have been more pic- 
turesque, well-bred and free from vul- 
gar strain than this last ceremony at 
Berlin; and had it not been for the 
disturbing news of more grave acci- 
dents the peace-making gaiety of 
French and German might have risen 
to a higher pitch. “Between Hanover 
and Berlin four persons have been run 
down and crushed; and Count Schwy- 
nia, who was riding as passenger in 
the Mercédés automobile owned by 
Baron de Rothschild and conducted by 
Degrais, has been fatally injured in 
consequence of a false manoeuvre.” 
This unhappy news became public 
scarcely half an hour before the tri- 
umphal entry. It so happened that 
murmurs of discontent mingled with 
the real enthusiasm and cordiality of 
the crowd both outside and inside the 
Hippodrome, as the long string of 
French automobilists passed before it. 

Partly in answer to this sad news, 
Baron de Zuylen, President of the Au- 
tomobile Club of France, made his im- 
portant declaration :— 

“Paris-Berlin will probably be the 
last great automobile race,” he said. 
“First, because it would be impossible 
to make a greater one; second, be- 
cause everything has been proved ; and 
third, because the automobile idea is 
now everywhere triumphant.” 






















The Pariah’ s 
Off Day 


By MARION HILL 


Illustrations by Mabel C. Humphrey 


HE Pariah knew well that 
# §@6©> his lot was the hardest that 
ever belonged to mortal 
boy. For twelve freckled, 

# tow-headed, eventful years 
he had been the family outcast. 

When he looked at bric-a-brac, it 
fell; and when it fell, it broke. If he 
chanced to drink out of a china cup of 
high value in the eyes of its owner, 
the handle always grew loose under 
his touch, like a tooth, and came away 
in his fingers. 

Positively he was not responsible for 
these things. They happened of them- 
selves. Once, when he had been sent 
with a quarter of a dollar and the best 
pitcher to buy five cents’ worth of milk, 
he took the precaution before leaving 
the store of putting the two dimes into 
his mouth so that he could guard the 
pitcher with both hands, and he had 
not walked ten yards when the whole 
quart of milk rose up and flowed over 
his Sunday clothes, breaking the spout 
of the pitcher as it went. No wonder 
that the queerness of the thing startled 
him into swallowing the change. This 
is just one incident, but it illustrates his 
whole career where ceramics are con- 
cerned. 

Many more things were just as bad. 
Or worse. At the least movement of 





his arms or legs, his clothes ripped,— 
the better the clothes the more ghastly 
And if he so much as wiggled 

the other boy always fell 
In this re- 


the rip. 
a finger, 
down, and got a bump. 


spect, his own brother Hugh 
was more insecure upon his 
feet than all the rest of them. 
But why go on? One may 
cover the whole situation by 
saying that never in his life 
had the Pariah done anything 
but what he should not have 
done, nor made a speech but what fell 
as “impudence” upon the abnormally 
sensitive ears of his elders. 

So used was he to being scolded that 
he never had a very clear idea of what 
any particular “row” was about, and 
so lost much of the benefit of the same. 

At the moment of which we are now 
writing, he was being scolded by both 
parents at once. This made a brisk en- 
gagement. The Pariah was quite 
dazed. Whenever his mother made an 
accusation so self-evidently trye that 
to deny it would be folly, his father 
kept insisting, “Answer your mother, 
sir’; and whenever she made a state- 
ment so inaccurate that the Pariah was 
stung into stammering. “Why, I—why 
I—I—why—” his father kept saying, 
“T forbid you to interrupt your mother, 
sir’; so, under the circumstances, he 
felt that there was nothing better for 
him to do than to melt from the room 
as imperceptibly as possible; and with 
this end in view he was squirming a 
great deal, apparently in contrition, but 
always towards the door. 

He had two more reasons for want- 
ing to be elsewhere. One was that he 

was most apt to smile when least 
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amused. If this happened the conse- 
quences would be awful. The other 
reason was that the room was too full. 

In one corner sat Hugh, as whited 
a sepulchre as ever breathed. Up to 
this very moment he had been in the 
thick of the fun, but now in some 
strange way he was out of the reckon- 
ing, and looked the picture of inno- 
cence, with his eyes glued -to a book. 
In another corner sat Angela, the most 
annoying sister a boy could have, for 
she never told on you as long as you 
let her play, but turned state’s evidence 
the minute you put her ‘out of the 
game. She was now pretending to 
dress her doll, but the two red spots in 
her cheeks showed that she had a 
deeper interest in wanting to find out 
whether or no the Pariah would be 
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spanked. Not that she wished for this 
calamity, for she held loud howls in 
reserve should the sentence fall, but 
she was human enough to be consid- 
erably entertained by the doubt. In 
the middle of the floor sat the Infant. 
Too young to know the propriety 
of disguising her interest, she had 
dropped all her toys to stare stonily at 
the Pariah. That evening, at the tea- 
iable, when the affair had blown over, 
she would be ready to bring it all up 
again by pointing a spoon at him and 
observing scornfully, “Ah! Bad boy. 
Oo Nassy.” 

Why these three never figured un- 
happily in the final wind-up, although 
they were always his cheerful partners 
in what turned out to be crime, was a 
source of continual wonder to the vic- 
tim. Hugh had only to make a bluff 
at manly repentance, Angela to display 
warm love mingled with tears, the In- 
fant to smile vacuously and gurgle 
“goo,” and straightaway all three were 
forgiven, whereas the Pariah’s repent- 
ance was doubted, his love spurned, 
his smile prohibited, and his equivalent 
for “goo” stigmatized as impertinent. 

Forbidden to speak, he was taking 
much comfort in listening to his inward 
voice say, “Shut up, shut up, shut up,” 
to each accusation addressed to him; 
he was also extracting balm from 
imagining that he had bowled over his 
brother and sisters and incidentally 
beth parents by hurling the globe of 
goldfish skilfully among them. A boy’s 
mind is his best consoler. 

“After all we have done for you!” 
was a paternal reproach which stabbed 
his wandering attention. 

What had they done for him that he 
could honestly consider a benefit? Take 
Jake Haswell, for instance. Jake was 
allowed to chew, smoke, swear, shoot, 
go swimming, build bonfires, keep rab- 
bits and ride on the pound wagon. His 
were certainly parents of which a boy 
could be proud. They never went 
around bragging of what they had 
done for Jake. 

Listening to his further arraignment, 
he found out to his unfeigned surprise 
that such outrages as school, music 
lessons, church, the society of his sis- 
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ters and good clothes were reckoned 
among his great and undeserved ad- 
vantages. Advantages! Good king, 
was the world going mad? Quite 
aroused, he suggested definitely and 
too loudly for good taste,that he would 
suffer a deprivation of each and all of 
those particular advantages with no 
emotion other than the liveliest grati- 
tude, whereupon his mother burst into 


tears and his father 
pronounced sentence 4 
thus :— 


“You are not fit to be 
in the presence 
of your brother 
and little sisters. 
Leave the room. I 
forbid you to remain 
another instant.” 

“Why, who wants to 
remain?” bellowed the 
Pariah, indignantly. 
The inconsistency of 
these adults was prov- 
ing too much for him. 
“Haven't I been trying 
to get away for the last 
hour or more, I’d like to 
know?” 

Instead of being calmed 
by this new view of the 
case his father made a 
strenuous movement. The 


Pariah ducked and _ slid 
through the door. The key, 
catching in his pocket, ripped a 


three-cornered tear in his blouse, and, 
mistaking that temporary restraint for 
the paternal clutch, the Pariah freed 
himself with such violence that he fell 
headlong down the hall stairs, never 
pulling up till he had landed in the ves- 
tibule with his feet in the fragments of 
the hall lamp. 

It did not take him long to regain his 
feet and to shoot out through the front 
door. The garden being all too small 
an asylum for his large need of privacy, 
he did not linger there, but raced on- 
ward through the green gate and up 
the hot and dusty lane until he came to 
the comparative safety of the river 
road. Along this secluded path he 
tore madly, so furious at heart that he 
entirely forgot to remember that the 


river road was one upon which he was 
expressly forbidden to set foot. 

Blind to his surroundings, he has- 
tened on, shaken by indecision: 
Should he leave his parents forever? 
should he repudiate them and move in 
their midst a free, untrammeled soul? 
or should he die a lingering and pain- 
ful, but beautiful death? 

The fresh originality of this last idea 
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appealed strongly to him, but its draw- 
back was the staying dead. There ob- 
viously was no use at all in death if the 
lost one could not return to reap ben- 
efits showered upon him by repentant 
relatives. 

Going off for a soldier was difficult 
in time of peace; running away to sea 
impracticable in an inland village. The 
Pariah sighingly concluded that it was 
his dire fate just to stay and suffer. 

Relinquishing his wilder imaginings, 
he fell into the more dangerous occu- 
pation of sanely and mercilessly judg- 
ing his father and mother. There is 
nothing more just than a boy’s unim- 
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passioned review of his own punish- 
ment. He knows to a shade what he 
deserved, and Le knows, too, what 
others deserved,—especially if they do 
not get it,—and he remembers per- 
fectly when the same delinquencies 
were passed over in sileuce and there- 
by tacitly encouraged. Moreover, 
when a boy finds out that parental 
severity is a variable quantity depen- 
cent upon moods and atmospheres 
and conditions of body, he feels as in- 
secure from assault as a frontier town. 

With many disturbing knowledges 
rampant in his mind, the Pariah re- 
fused longer to be the innocent scape- 
grace of his brethren, ana as he sped 
furiously along the lone'y road he de- 
termined then and there that he would 
hereafter earn his title to the full, even 
if he had to work overtime at villainy. 
He would show the world what a bad 
boy really was. 

At this black crisis he caught a sud- 
den and cheering sight—a river nook 
filled with pond lilies, odorous white 
ones, radiantly different from the 


stumpy yellow things to be found 
nearer the village. The curse left him. 
He relaxed his muscles and unclenched 
lis teeth. Off flew the megrims like 


water from a wet dog. 
back his cap and began 
to whistle. The blessed 
instincts of divine child- 
hood once more took 
tumultuous possession of 
kim and, picking up four 
stones, he shot them in 
rapid succession at a 
bird. Not to hit it,— 

just to see if he could. 

He felt worlds better. 
The pond lilies were for- 
gotten: there was so 
much else to _ notice. 
Though he had stumbled 
blindly upon this path, he 
now realized to the full 
how culpably out of 
bounds he was, but philo- 
sophically aware that the 
unfortunate had already 
happened, he determined 
to find out if there was 
any “fun” in the vicinity 


He pushed 


The Pariah. 
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or not. He sauntered onward instead 
of turning back. He was not dull wich 
anger now, but keenly alive to the 
witcheries of the new precinct. 

A bend in the road brought him into 
the very midst of a squatter encamp- 
ment, and as he strolled by he felt as 
much an intruder as if he were walk- 
ing unasked through a strange man’s 
house. He was nct so abashed, how- 
ever, that he could not make good use 
of his eyes, and he curiously took in 
the details of the open-air household,— 
the iron pot hanging over a dead fire, 
the canvas-covered wagon leaning tip- 
sily against some trees, the bony horse 
tied to a stake, the calico garments 
spread to dry upon a barberry bush, 
and the members of the party lolling 
dejectedly in a clearing made in the 
underbrush. There were four of them, 
and they were a listless lot. A red- 
eyed woman sat indolently upon a log, 
a man made a half-hearted pretense of 
patching some dilapidated harness, a 
very clean baby lay asleep upon a 
board under a piece of white mosquito 
netting, and a very dirty wakeful baby 
sat under a wild crab-apple tree and 
fretted dismally for the unripe fruit 
fallen beyond her reach. 

The Pariah marveled at the inac- 
tivity of these people, 
for their kind invariably 
yelled profane witticisms 
at passing travelers, and 
generally relieved little 
boys of cuff-buttons and 
boots, if they wore them. 
He passed on all the 
quicker for the recollec- 
tion, and was glad when 
the curving road took 
him from sight. 

Further on he met a 
little girl, a most slattern- 
ly young person, evident- 
ly belonging to the peo- 
ple below, for she was 
red-eyed and listless, too. 
Moreover, she was red- 

haired, and wore a 
red bonnet of a 
fiercer shade 
and a red dress 


Ayes dctperfess of the fiercest 
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yet. She had red legs and feet, too, 

which did not seem to be bare on ac- 

count of being so well coated with dust. 

She seemed to be picking flowers for 

the sole purpose of throwing them away 

again. He wondered 

at her actions, and rea- 

sonably confident of 

being able to defend 

his boots against at- 

tack, he paused and 

stared at her. 
She promptly 

out her tongue, but 

the insult was invol- 

untary and the result 

of long habit, for she 

evidently took no com- 

fort in it. Here was 

grief of some sort. 


“What’s the 


put 


mat- 


ter?” asked the Par- 
iah, chivalrously. 
too, knew sorrow. 
“Our baby’s dead,” 
said the girl, and grin- 
ned widely. 
Not being grown up 


He, 


to uncharitableness, he 
translated that grin correctly as a wan 
mixture of misery and embarrassed 
lack of words. He knew now the rea- 
son for the cleanness and stillness of 
the baby under the mosquito netting. 

“T saw it,” he whispered. His heart 
beat painfully with awe. He bent his 
head and traced patterns in the dust 
with his boot. She did the same with 
her big toe. The silence became op- 
pressive. Then: 

“What’s your name?” she asked, in 
the don’t-care sing-song belonging to 
that inquiry. 

“Cecil,” answered the Pariah, and, 
for a wonder, truthfully. He invaria- 
bly told strangers, especially of this 
sex, that his name was Joe—Joe 
Wheeler. The fictitious title had a 
martial ring, whereas Cecil had a sissy 
flavor very distasteful to him. 

“And what’s yours?” 

“Joe,” answered the girl. 

He shook his head reproachfully. 

“Tis,” she assured him. “Jo- 
sephine: folks call me Joe.” 

He let it go at that, and felt a spasm 
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of respect for truth, seeing that it had 
carried him more safely than falsehood. 

“Cecil's a nice name,” droned the 
girl apathetically, eyeing one of her 
discarded bouquets. 

“Why do you throw 
them away?” asked 
the boy, ignoring the 
foolishness of her spo- 
ken words. 

“Not purty ‘nough. 
I want ‘em to put on 
Baby.” 

Again the mystery 
of death awed them 
into silence and again 
they traced patterns in 
the dust. As _ before, 
the girl spoke first. 

“Ef I could on’y 
get some purty ‘uns— 
white ‘uns; can’t you 
he’p me find none?” 

Incited by the qua- 
ver in her voice to peer 
within her sunbonnet, 
he saw that she was 
weeping. “Leaking,” 
he would have called it 
in a sister. But this was different. 
There was a quietness about that that 
was rather awful, and it set his heart 
to weeping, too, but his brazen little 
face showed no change. 

“Come on,” he said, remembering 
the lilies, “and stop crying.” The sur- 
prise of his life was to find himself 
holding her hand. Recalling how he 
and Angela loathed each other even to 
the clawing point when forced by cir- 
cumstances (such as a night return 
from a circus) to take each other's 
hands, he expected every minute to 
drop dead with the novelty of his pres- 
ent predicament, but, oddly enough, 
the clutch of Joe’s skinny fingers awak- 
ened in him a sensation no less than 
that of feeling himself to be an impor- 
tant and protecting personage. 

Their retracing steps soon brought 
them again to the encampment. He 
dared not look at the Sleeping Baby. 
The woman never lifted her eyes. The 
man asked dully: 

“Where goin’, Joe?” 

“Flowers,” responded his daughter, 
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She promptly put out her tongue. 


passing on. The man again bent over 
the harness. 

“Paw’s a-goin’ to hitch up to take 
Baby to the buryin’ ground this even- 
in’. Preacher likely ‘s a-goin’ to be 
there,” explained she to her escort. 
He had no words for this subject and 
let her gabble on unanswered. 

“The babies is twins. It’s queer 
twins should take things so different. 
Now, Luella, she gits along on them 
appuls fust rate, but Rowena, now, she 
died.” 

So the Sleeping Baby was a twin. 
That fact seemed to make the tragedy 
the sadder, though he did not know 
why. Perhaps it was the mystery of 
the one being taken and the other left 
which was tugging at his heart-strings. 
He was glad when the cheerful host of 
pond lilies hove into sight. 

“Anything the matter with those?” 
he asked, with a proprietary air. 

“Nawthin’,” replied she, beamingly. 
Comfortably accepting the privileges 
of womanhood, she dropped upon the 
grassy bank and allowed him to strug- 
gle perspiringly for the prizes. 

“There!” he panted later, triumph- 


antly staggering up the bank, his arms 
full of dripping, long-stalked lilies, 
which he cast in tribute at her feet, 
“did you ever see anything lovelier?” 

Her toes squirmed repugnantly. 
“They’re purty on top; but them 
stems ’s mighty like snakes.” 

Trust the eternal Eve to find a snake 
in every paradise; and look for the 
eternal Adam to be incited thereby to 
deeds of helpfulness. The lad rose to 
the occasion. He produced from his 
pockets much string—kite-twine, fish- 
line, and plain, every-day grocery- 
store string, all hoarded by blind in- 
stinct for the needs of the future. 
Then he opened his knife and was 
ready for business. What the Ameri- 
can boy can do with enough string 
and a knife puts Robinson Crusoe to 
the blush. By garroting the lilies and 
binding them upon sticks he soon pro- 
duced a solid white cross of no mean 
beauty. 

Bearing it between them, they car- 
ried it safely to the camp. Joe’s father 
was stretched flat on his back, his face 
hidden under his hat. The Sleeping 
Baby was no longer in sight, but near 
the board upon which the netting lay 
in a heap was a wooden box. The 
woman sat beside it, and her eyes, 
redder now than before, overflowed 
completely when she saw the cross. 

“Well, I declare, what be that?” she 
exclaimed, taking it tremblingly and 
putting it upon the little box. 

“We made it,—Cecil an’ me,” ex- 
plained Joe, cheerfully. Then she 
threw herself upon the ground, her 
various limbs disposed about her like 
the rays of a star-fish, and went to 
sleep as immediately as if she had 
been walking in slumber for hours past 
and had just fallen. The boy gazed at 
her astounded. It beat even his prow- 
ess in the sleep-going way. The wo- 
man never noticed her, but looked 
woefully at the wakeful baby under the 
crab-apple tree. 

“Jes’ hark to her!” she cried, frown- 
ingly. “Jes’ hark to her, will you? 
Why can’t she let up on that fret for a 
spell? It cl’ar sets me wild!’ Then 
with no attempt to minister to the liv- 
ing, she crouched again beside the 
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little coffin and hid her face in the 
cross. 

The boy looked thoughtfully at the 
three prone figures. They had prac- 
tically given him his dismissal. The 
perfume of the lilies was getting upon 
his nerves and bidding him begone, 
but he did not have the heart to desert 
the miserable crab-apple baby; so he 
went over to it. It was squirming and 
gasping and sobbing and choking and 
rubbing dirt into its eyes and strug- 
gling for apples, and seeming in worlds 
of trouble generally. 

“Hullo,” ventured the boy, gently. 

“Lo,” responded the baby, staring 
and sobbing. 

“Are you 
name?” 

“Name,” replied the baby, sobbing 
less, and in a comforted degree. 

“What are you crying for?” 

“’Rying fo’,” said Luella, with the 
hint of a smile, a damp one, and. giving 
a long shiver of exquisite delight at 
having company. 

“Why you doggone funny little 
echo,” murmured the boy, lovingly; 
then with vehemence: “Here! stop 
that!” for the remaining twin, having 
captured an apple, particularly rocky, 
had fastened her few teeth into it. 
“These apples aren’t to eat. These 
are only good to make into Rory Bory 
Alices. Shall I show you how to make 
a Rory Bory Alice?” 

“Roar Boar Als,” agreed the baby. 

At this permission, he introduced her 
tu a game which he and Hugh had in- 
vented along the lines suggested by a 
rayed manifestation which they had 
once witnessed in the northern heav- 
ens, and which had been labeled Rory 
Bory Alice by some adults who might 
be expected to know what they were 
talking about. He stuck an apple full 
of short twigs until it bristled like a 
porcupine, then he put it on the end 
of a sapling, twirled the latter several 
times around his head, and finally shot 
the apple giddily into space, where it 
careened along upon its rimless 
spokes, a veritable wheel of magic. 

“Oh, Roar Boar Als!” chanted 
rapturously, making frantic 
attempts to jab spokes into an Alice of 
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her own. In this fashion he beguiled 
her into making safe use of the perils 
surrounding her. While he bestowed 
upon her, gladly, the wealth of a whole 
hour’s time of sweet summer liberty, 
he wondered why it was tha‘ he felt 
ready for the grave whenever his 
mother required him to guard the in- 
fant for ten minutes. The wonder 
grew as he found himself washing 
away Luella’s grime upon his wet 
handkerchief and lulling her to sleep 
upon his encircling arm. When she 
drifted off to that land so strangely 
like the one to which Rowena had 
gone, he put her down into a nest of 
leaves and turned his cap inside out 
to pillow her tiny cheek against the 
softness of its lining. 

Knowing from hard experience that 
a baby never goes to sleep until it is 
time for every one else to wake, he 
was not in the least surprised to find 
that the others were now yawning and 
stretching. “Don’t we never eat?” 
demanded the man. He distributed 
his sudden anger impartially among 
the group. 
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“Mebbe it’s done now,” said the wo- 
man, tardily remembering the stew- 
pot and slouching over to it. “Fire’s 
gone out,” she commented, blowing 
unon the ashes. She sat down and 
looked about her vaguely. “I ain't 
got a match,” she murmured. Then 
she propped her chin in her hand and 
went on brooding. The man merci- 
fully let her alone and made a step 
towards the pot as if to attend to it 
himself. Then he, too, grew 
traught and helpless. 

“Where d’ you reckon them matches 
is?” he asked frowningly of the boy, 
who stood interestedly close to his el- 
bow. 

“Tn 


dis- 


the wagon,” answered he, 
promptly. Probabilities were on his 
side, anyhow. “I'll find them. I'll 
get dinner, too,” he promised, not 


without another thrill of wonder at his 
own regeneracy. At home, when asked 
to perform so simple a duty as shut- 
ting the door, the Pariah always re- 
quired to know what door, why he was 
to shut it, why 4e was to shut it, who 
wanted the door shut, and when it was 
to be opened again, and, satisfied upon 
these points, he was not inapt to shut 
the wrong door after all, and with a 
slam, too. But he poked intelligently 
among the wagon’s motley contents 
tiitil he had found not only matches 
but odds and ends of cold vegetables 
and bread crusts, to add materially to 
the contents of the stew ket- 
tle. Whatever he found he 
put in, even to a handful of 
flour for thickening purposes, 
but as this last refused to mix 
and sailed around upon the 
top of the stew in independ- 
ent white lumps, like swans, 
it was more decorative than 
useful. 

To say that the Pariah was 
enjoying himself is to state 
the case inadequately. He 
was having the one giddy 
good time of his life. He 
even served the stew af- 
ter cooking it, apportion- 
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baby the soaked bread, Joe the vege- 
tables and the grown peopie the meat 
He took a little himself, and it struct: 
his fastidious palate as the divines: 
thing in food that had ever come that 
way. 

The meal over, a general activit) 
broke out in the narty. It was time to 
hitch up. The man began to harness 
the horse. Joe pulled a garment from 
the barberry bush and made an un 
embarrassed and chatty toilet in the 
open. The woman arrayed Luella and 
herself in the remaining garments. 
The Pariah washed the dishes, using 
« chip of wood and his elbow. 

“Well, come on,” called the man, 
eruffly, when the horse was _ finally 
hitched and the wagon made decent 
for its quiet tenant. He put his hands 
upon the little box. 

“Oh, it don’t seem right!” wailed 
the woman, suddenly. “It don’t seem 
kind to take her this way, with no 
prayers nor nuthin’, like she was a 
bundle! Folks allus sing to a baby’s 
fun’ral. Oh, she’s so pretty and little 
she ought to have some singin’ ‘fore 
she’s taken from home! She ought to 
have some singin’!” The mother’s 
former torpor was all swept away, and 
she was crying and wringing her hands 
and throwing herself about in wildest 
grief. The Pariah put his hand upon 
her arm to catch her attention. 

“T can sing. Would you like me 
to?” he asked. 

The climax had come. At any time 
in the past, had a boy of his size sug- 
gested that he would one day volun- 
teer to sing, the traduced would have 
knocked the traducer flat. To sing! 
Sickening disappointment! The Pa- 
riah scorned the pastime, and never in- 
dulged in it unless he were one of a 
crowd, as in school, and consequently 
secure from individual notice. When- 
ever the teacher wandered down his 
way, as she often did, to discover the 
ownership of his particularly good 
voice, the lad always obeyed a demo- 
niac suggestion to howl through his 
nose in another key. And now, in- 
stead of evading the ordeal of song, he 
was inviting it. 

The woman became calm at his offer 
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Sewer 





The melody of the enduring hymn 


and accepted it by falling into a de- 
voutly listening attitude. The man did 
the same. 

The Pariah was not in doubt as to 
what he should sing, for he knew only 
one song, and had learned it in spite 
of himself from hearing another boy 


sing it. One of his schoolmates, Be- 
mis McGuffey, a tadpolish sort of 
chap, all thin legs and wide collars, 
used to warble “The Holy City” to 
represent the melodic value of the 
class to stray visitors. As visitors 


were frequent, the room heard “The 
Holy City” some nine times a week. 
From constant and contemptuous 
scrutiny of the self-sacrificing Kemis 
facing the class from the teacher’s 
platform the Pariah knew even the 
muscular attitude that belonged to the 
song, and he now took it 

Spreading his legs a trifle to insure 
stability of base, clasping his hands 
behind his back, scowling earnestly at 
an invisible point of space above and 
ahead of him, he lifted up his beautiful 
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young voice in the melody of the en- 
during hymn. 

The common objects about him be- 
came oddly transfigured. The moving 
leaves, the checkered light and shade 
in the brush, the afternoon shadows 
on the road, the breath of the pond- 
lilies, the floating specks of dust, all 
incorporated themselves into the song 
to be a part of its sacredness for ever 
after. 

Tone upon tone, verse after verse, 
the music flowed from him in a golden 
stream. When he came to the tri- 
umphant final phrase, “Hosannah to 
the Highest!” he struck some clear 
notes of such impelling beauty, of such 
tender, solemn promise, that the father 
and mother of the dead child involun- 
tarily raised their eyes from earth and 
fixed them, instead, upon the friendly 
sky. 

The song seemed to linger upon the 
air long after it was finished, and un- 
der its quieting influence the man lost 
his roughness, and in most orderly 
fashion lifted his children, living and 
dead, into the wagon which was to 
take them all to the lonely and distant 
little burying-ground. 

“By, Cecil,” called Joe. 
cheerful. A ride’s a ride. 

Her father wrung the Pariah’s hand 
quite as if the boy were a man. He 
tried to express gratitude, but all he 
could muster was, “Young gentleman, 
you're all right; you're all 
right.” 

The lad choked with sur- 
prise, not at the idea, for he 
had held it privately for years, 
but that any one would be 
fair enough to express it. 

The man, climbing to the 
seat of the wagon, was mo- 
tioning to his wife to mount. 

“Come a-here,” she said to 
the Pariah. Then she pushed 
back his cap and kissed him 
upon the forehead—only 
ouce, but long and tenderly. 

The Pariah neither 
flushed under the caress 


She was 
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heart which thrills a boy when he 
looks first upon the dawn, or comes 
upon grand mountains, or hears the 
undervoice throbbing from a far-away 
brass band. 

“Git in the wagon along o’ me,” she 
said. 

“I have to go home,” replied the 
boy. 

“Then tell your maw she’s got the 
bes’ lad in all the wide world,” said the 
woman as a parting benediction. In'a 
few moments the wagon had wound 
creakingly out of sight. 

He had to go home. The important 
necessity for this had only just come 
to him. And he had to go in a tre- 
mendous hurry, too, for the long 
shadows warned him that the after- 
noon was very, very old. He there- 
fore sped back to the village in almost 
as mad a haste as he had left it in the 
morning. His emotions, though, were 
far different. He now was at peace 
with the world and a friend to virtue. 
After having been unharried for sev- 
eral blissful hours, he felt that if peo- 
ple would simply /et him be good in- 
sted of telling him to, he might in time 
come to take kindly to their society, 
even if they happened to be his 
parents. 

For the first time in his life this 
“bes’ lad in all the wide world” found 
himself hungering for his father and 
mother. He could hardly get home 
quickly enough. He wanted to tell his 
tale and win another friendly hand- 
shake, another kiss. He felt so good, 
so large, so happy. 

Himself and his emotions dwindled 
considerably when he reached his im- 
mediate neighborhood. He saw his 
parents on the porch. The whole fam- 
ily was on the porch, every one tidied 
immaculately for the evening meal. 
They were waiting supper for him. 
And they did not look nice about it, 
either. Pangs and misgivings took the 
elasticity out of his legs, and he lagged 
somewhat on his way to the gate. He 
feared there might be difficulties in the 
way of explaining that he was the best 
lad in the wide world. The pangs in- 
creased as he looked over the gate and 
became aware of his own frowsiness 














THE PARIAH’S OFF DAY. 


as compared with the fearful propriety 
of the others. His mother was in 
flounced lawn, his father was in linen; 
Hugh was slick as to hair, smug as to 
face and spotless as to collar. Angela 
was ruffled to the chin in pink, and the 
infant was a marvel of starch. 

It makes people nervous to wait 
supper. They expectantly eyed his 
approach. He stepped within the 
gate. The garden was fresh from its 
recent watering, but his appreciation 
of its beauty was tempered by the ac- 
cusing knowledge that this should 
have been his evening for wielding the 
hose. The flowers had a wonderful 
perfume. A tall tuberose nodding up- 
on its slender stalk almost seemed to 
speak to him. Its waxen purity re- 
minded him with such sudden painful- 
ness of the sleeping baby that the first 
tears of the day rushed crowding to his 
eyes, and he bent his head. 

“Stop skulking and come here, sir!” 
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peremptorily commanded his father. 

“Don’t handle the plants,” warned 
his mother. 

“Who's skulking?” demanded the 
Pariah, in answer to one parent. 
“Who’s handling the old plants?” in 
answer to the other. Accompanying 
this last inquiry with a sweep of the 
arm in repudiation of the whole plant 
world, he was thunderstruck to see the 
hateful tuberose snap itself off its stalk 
and flop itself upon the path. 

The Pariah snorted with panicky 
rage and deliriously ground the incon- 
siderate blossom beneath his heel, 
whereat the family group upon the 
porch rose at him tumultuously as 
one,—a domestic wave of wrath des- 
tined to swamp and destroy him. 

Calling up a fiendish scowl adequate 
even to the horror to come, and ram- 
ming his hands deep into his trouser 
pockets, the Pariah strode up the path. 
He was with his own again. 





IN A CANOE 


By RICHARD KIRK. 


What you thinkin, 1i’l’ moon, li'l’ moon? 
What you thinkin’? 

Up dyah, with the stars a-winkin’, 
An’ a-blinkin’. 

Is you lonesome w. y up yondah? 

Is you fraid of rain an’ thundah, 
Li'l’ moon, li'l’ moon? 


Is you cryin’, li'l’ moon, li’? moon? 
Is you cryin’? 

Seems ’at I can heah you lyin’ 
An’ a-sighin’. 

S’pose this dewdrop on my fingah 

Was a tear ’at wouldn’ lingah, 
Li’!’ moon, li’l’ moon? 


Don’ you listen, li’l’ moon, li'l’ moon? 
Don’ you listen? 
Jes’ to heah the watah swishin’, 
And a-hissin’? 
Heah the frogs a plunkin’, chunkiu’, 
An’ the lil’ fishes clunkin’, 
Lil’ moon, li'l’ moon? 


What you dreamin’, li’l’ moon, li'l’ moon? 
What you dreamin’? 

Ain’ you happy in you’ gleamin’ 
As you’s seemin’? 

Don’ you like the watah fallin’ 

An’ the old bobwhite a-callin’ 
Li'l’ moon, li'l’ moon? 
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By T. CUYLER SMITH 
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potent a factor as cotton 
now is in our national agri- 
cultural, industrial and 
commercial life, it seems a 
strange fact that, though 
known for centuries in both hemis- 
pheres, for over two hundred years af- 
ter the discovery of America, cotton 
was not cultivated in the territory of 
the present Southern or Cotton Belt 
States. 

Its culture in America was begun in 
Georgia, then a tiny colony wedged 
between the Spaniards in Florida and 
the French Hugenots in South Caro- 
lina. Frances Moore, who visited 
Georgia’s only city of that day, Savan- 
nah, in 1735, writes: 


oF 


“At the bottom of a hill, well sheltered 
from the north wind... there was a col- 
lection of West India plants and trees, and 
some coffee, some cocoanuts, cotton, etc. 

A few years later the soldiers gar- 
risoned on a nearby sea island culti- 
vated tiny patches of the fleecy staple, 
which now whitens the fields of four- 
teen states and brings to its planters 
annually more than three hundred mil- 
lion dollars. “These soldiers raise cot- 
ton and their wives spin it and knit it 
into stockings,” writes a visitor to the 
struggling colonists, who devoted their 
energies to the cultivating of silk, in- 
digo and rice, when they might have 
become rich with the little bushes 
tended by idle Scotch soldiers. The 
honor of great inventions makes the 
names of Fulton, Morse, Whitney and 
a score of others household words; 
but who ever heard of Richard Leak, 
Gent., Planter, of Savannah, in the 
Province of Georgia? He was the first 
man to attempt the culture of cotton 


on a large scale as a staple crop: He 
was the first American cotton planter. 
In 1788 he writes to Col. Thomas 
Proctor, a Philadelphian : 


“T have been this year an adventurer and 
the first that has attempted it on a large 
scale, in introducing the article of cotton, 
samples of which I beg leave now to send 
you. I shall raise about five thousand 
pounds in the seed from eight acres of land. 
The principal difficulty lies in cleansing it 
from the seed, which I am told they do 
with great dexterity and ease in Philadel- 
phia, with gins and machines made for the 
purpose. I am told that they make those 
that will clean thirty to forty pounds of clean 
cotton in a day.” 

Leak raised and sold cotton; then 
other planters tried it. Negro slaves 
were put to plowing, to planting seed 
in the furrows, each small bush at an 
easy interval from its neighbor, thus 
following the exact method of which 
the Greek, Theophrastus, says: 

“The trees from which the people of In- 
dia make cloth have a leaf like that of the 
black mulberry, but the whole plant resem- 
bles the dog rose. They set them in plains 
arranged in rows so as to look like vines 
at a distance.” 

Speaking of the antiquity of cotton, 
it is interesting to know that from fif- 
teen hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era until only a century ago India 
was the center of the cotton industry. 
The cotton cloth which the natives 
produced with primitive distaffs and 
looms was not equalled in delicacy 
until within the last fifty years. Some 
of their muslins were so delicate and 
woven to such a degree of fineness 
that they could be drawn through a 
finger ring. 

Georgians toiled at their cotton fur- 
rows, imported more slaves, and in 
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The short staple cotton plant. 


1789 James Habersham, a merchant 
prince of early times, exported the 
first bale of lint cotton to England. So 
great was the surprise of the merchants 
at Liverpool that, on seeing these bags 
of cotton, they declared them to be of 
Eastern origin and prevailed on the 
customs officers to make a seizure. 

The influence of cotton on Ameri- 
can life cannot be overestimated. Stop 
and consider the culture of this 
weak little bush. Covered with bright, 
shining green leaves, standing in 
rows and soon to be in bloom with 
dozens of pink and yellow _blos- 
soms, quite like those of the old- 
fashioned hollyhock, it gradually 
changes into a hard, nut-like pod, 
which cracks open as the plant with- 
ers, dries and dies under the fierce 
blaze of the September sun. Then the 
drifting, shaking down and out, of its 
contents of white, fleecy cotton, to be 
laboriously picked out by the hands of 
patient, plodding negroes, has brought 
into the United States her greatest 
source of wealth, as well as her most 
dangerous national issues. 


In order to raise cotton, slaves were 
imported by shiploads from Africa and 
dumped into the expanding Southern 
plantations. Their labor produced in 
1790 5,000 bales of 400 pounds net 
weight each. In 1800 the crop rushed 
to 210,000 bales; 1810, 269,000 bales; 
while the million mark was first 
reached in 1825. In 1840, two mil- 
lions, and ever since the crop has va- 
ried between four, five, eight and nine, 
until ten millions came easily within 
the last ten years. This year’s cotton 
crop is estimated at ten million bales, 
which will sell at between eight and 
ten cents a pound, bringing prosperity 
to the entire South. 

The great wealth of the olden-time 
Southern planters came from these 
whitening fields, where gangs of slaves 
ploughed, planted, picked, ginned, 
baled and hauled to river and railway 
the thousands of five-hundred-pound 
bales which brought easy money to 
their owners.. There you have the 
germ of the Civil War. During that 
struggle Southern cotton was carried 
to Europe on fleet blockade runners, 
which steamed out of the guarded har- 
bors, eluded the United States fleets 
and reached British ports to convert 
their precious bales into gold. The 
famous Confederate cruiser Alabama 
was purchased with “cotton money.” 
Alexander Stephens, Vice-President of 
the Confederate States, advocated his 
government taking all the cotton an- 
nually raised, paying the planters in 
bonds, selling it abroad, and with the 
proceeds waging more successful war- 
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fare. -This, however, was 
never accomplished. 

In 1793 cotton was 
“ginned,”” or the half-dozen 
tiny black seeds in each di- 
vision of the “boll” or pod 
removed from the fleecy lint 
by hand. A _ negro could 
“gin” only one pound a day. 
Eli Whitney, a young Yankee 
schoolmaster, teaching by 
day, listened in the evenings 
to Georgia planters complain- 
ing that they could find no 
suitable mechanical process 
to gin the cotton grown on 
their plantations. A genius 
was this man; he set to work 
and that very year invented 
the saw cotton-gin, which re- 
mains practically the same 
machine even to this day, de- 
fying improvement, though 
not perfect. ; 

Richard Leak, pioneer 
planter, and Eli Whitney, in- 
ventor, conferred on Ameri- 
cans the’ greatest single 
source of our national wealth. 
Whitney's gin consists of two 
rollers, placed parallel, and set at 
intervals of one and one-half inches 
with circular saws. Above them 
is an iron-toothed comb of equal 
length. Seed cotton is slowly fed by 
hand into the box surrounding these 
saws, which, revolving rapidly in op- 
posite directions, tear the seed from 








The main street of a mill village. Each house 
has its flower garden. 











Seed cotton at the steam gin. Suction pipes emplying 


wagon. 


the lint and separately deliver each. A 
modern 60-saw gin will remove the 
seeds from seven to nine hundred 
pounds of seed-cotton in a day, thus 
doing the work of seven to eight hun- 
dred negroes. Painful and fatal acci- 
dents in a gin house are as frequent 
as in the threshing field 

The planters were delighted. Whit- 
ney’s gin was stolen that night; he 
had then no patent, and before he 
could construct another dozens were 
in operation. Suits followed, but he 
was a mere boy, a stranger, and the 
judge held that no such thing as a cot- 
ton gin existed, yet the busy rattle of 
a pair next door actually disturbed his 
court. Outraged, Whitney came back 
to his home in Connecticut and se- 
cured a Government contract to fur- 
nish muskets. He invented the inter- 
changeability cf parts, or, in other 
words, he made a thousand locks, 
stocks and barrels of an exact size and 
then fitted them together. Prior to 
that all machinery had been made on 
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the Swiss watch principle. 


another of the same character. 
Whitney thus sowed the seeds 


Southern agricultural wealth, for he 
gave the planters a machine with 
which to free their cotton of its useless 
seeds, as they were then considered, 
and, on the other hand, he made the 
beginnings of an industrialism in the 
New England and Eastern States 
which has not yet been surpassed by 

; The Civil War 
came: the field against the factory. 
The result was inevitable and is his- 


any other section. 


tory. 


So much for the history of our 
Cotton 
growing in the United States is con- 


greatest agricultural crop. 


Parts of 
one machine could not be used on 











A young cotton picker. 














An old-fashioned gin house. 

fined to the Southern States. The fleecy 
fields first greet your eye as you travel 
southward from Richmond, Virginia, 
or go into Tennessee, the Carolinas, 
Arkansas, Indian Territory or Texas, 
the latter state raising the bulk of the 
crop. Georgia comes next, with an 
annual crop of a million bales. Along 
the Atlantic seaboard and sea-islands, 
reaching about a hundred miles into 
the interior, the cotton raised is “long 
staple,” or sea-island, being the finest 
quality grown in America. It brings 
21 cents a pound when ordinary cot- 
ton sells at 8 cents. On the price of 
cotton depends all the financial pros- 
perity of one-third of the population 
of this country. All the year round 
it is the absorbing topic of Southern 
conversation. The schoolboy can go 
to college—if cotton reaches 8 cents; 
the family is in debt—if it goes below 
6 cents; for that is estimated as the 
actual cost of raising this vast crop, 
which requires twelve months of in- 
cessant labor afield, in the gin and 
compress. Early in January the 
farmers begin to clear up their broad 
fields and tiny patches ; later ploughing 
progresses slowly, the singing negroes 
urging patient mules up and down the 
brown earth. Furrows about three 
feet apart are laid and enriched with 
various chemical fertilizers, then coy- 
ered by a skilful turn of the plow. 

The cotton seeds are not sowed 
broadcast like wheat, but a_ small 
wheelbarrow-like “planter” is used, 
from the box of which pours a stream 
of cotton seed. These are covered 
lightly, and soon, during May and 
June, a thick line of small green plants 
appear. Armed with heavy hoes, the 
“hands” set to “chopping cotton,” or 
cutting away two-thirds of the plants, 
leaving several at intervals in the rows. 
This is repeated with great dexterity 
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until a single hardy cotton stalk is left 
quite alone. Then comes the contest 
with grass, vines and weeds, for cotton 
is a sun plant that thrives best on bare 
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hot 
scorch a lizard’s back. 
if there is another plant on earth of 
equal value to the human race as this 


earth under a sun enough to 
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“weed,” as the early colonists con- 
temptuously dubbed it. The blooms 
appear, yellow and pink, die and fall, 


exposing a triple leaf-covered and 
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Clerk and marker checking up. 
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Baled cotton stored in the open air platforms of the compress. 


“square,” from which soon emerges 
the boll. Inside mature the silky fi- 
bers, each with several tiny black seeds 
firmly attached. To preserve these 
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seeds nature added the lint; but in- 
genious men strove to separate the 
—until recently—useless seed and spin 
the cleaned lint. This separation is 
called “ginning,” and is done at pri- 


vate and public gins scattered all 
over the South, where a_ charge 
is made for ginning and _ loosely 


baling the lint. This baled cotton is 
in turn sampled and its grade fixed 
according to the length of the fiber, 
the color and, above all, the freedom 
from dust, dirt or leaf. Coarse jute 
bagging, held in place by six narrow 
steel hoops or ties encases it until the 
factories in the fields or those of New 
England, England or elsewhere are 
reached. These bales are from four 
hundred and fifty to five hundred 
pounds in weight. 

Cotton destined for shipment is re- 
duced one-fourth in bulk by compress- 
ing in steam presses of great power. It 
is highly inflammable in a loose state, 
but less so when baled or compressed. 
The Southern farmer does not prefer 
to raise cotton; he is compelled to 


do so by circumstances, for his posi- 
tion is akin to that of the Virginia col- 
onists, who asked their Governor cer- 
tain perplexing questions of an eccle- 
siastical nature, and were told, “D—n 
your souls, raise tobacco!” 





At the spinning frame. 
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Where the 


Trucking baled cotton into the mull. 
negro’s usefulness ends. 


After the war the Southern white 
farmer returned to an utterly devas- 
tated land. Out of money, with no 
mules, implements or provision to sus- 
tain him, he resorted to mortgaging his 
unplanted cotton crop. On that neces- 
sity has grown and thriven the blight 
of the Southland—the lien system. 
Plainly put, it is this: In recent years 
the cotton crop has averaged nine to 
eleven millions of bales, more than 
two-thirds of the world’s most valua- 
ble agricultural product, which brings, 
baled ready for commercial use, over 
three hundred million dollars. The 
major portion of this enormous value 
is produced by tenant farmers, black 
and white, who eke out an isolated 
existence on little farms. They are 
never out of debt, but always ill- 
clothed, and with no future to enliven 
their toil. They produce the wealth 
of an empire and get a bare living 

The poor planter owns a farm, or 
rents one, but needs fertilizers, sup- 
plies, foodstuffs and clothing to snp- 
port him and his family from January 
until he can market his cotton in Oc- 
tober of the same year. The lays of 
cotton states provide that he can give 
mortgages on his cotton not even 
planted. An average yield is two 
bales to three acres, though tlie home- 
ly title of “Baleacre” Jones or Brown 
is often won by progressive planters, 
whose “first bale of the season” also 
creates a sensation on the village 
street and en route to the New York 
Cotton Exchange, where brokers hold 
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a noisy auction on the pavement. He 
makes notes for nearly the value of 
his prospective crop, on estimates of 
so many pounds yield of cotton to the 
acre planted. The small country bank 
discounts this paper, with a mortgage 
on his entire portion of the coming 
crop, at ruinous rates of interest. This 
is possible where there are banks and 
he has a credit. Under this plan he 
has a bare chance to come out a few 
dollars head. Ordinarily the tenant- 
farmer goes to a supply store, or 
dealer, in the nearest village, explains 
what his acreage will be, gives a lien 
on the coming crop, and establishes a 


The first process in a small mill. 


credit for the supplies he must have. 
For example: He can buy for cash 
meal at 40 cents a bushel, but on a 
credit is charged 60 cents, with 8 per 
cent. interest additional. When the 
cotton is picked, ginned and baled, the 
first “share” goes to the owner of the 
iand, usually one-third of all raised. 
The dealer attends to selling of the 
remainder on the village streets, where 
buyers and factors sample, dispute the 
grade and wrangle over prices current 
locally and telegraphic quotations of 
the Liverpool, New York and New 
Orleans cotton exchanges. 

Farmers are done with their precious 
bales when sold on the village streets, 
for then the several grades are sep- 
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arated or “classed” by expert white 
men, who operate the warehouses. Un- 
changeable marks upon the bagging 
indicate precisely who raised the par- 
ticular bale, thus rendering it an easy 
matter to trace fraud in packing from 
the most distant mill to the cabin door. 
“Classers” receive high salaries, for on 
their skill depends the integrity of all 
future trades based on these bales, 
represented henceforth by the samples 
drawn by huge gimlets thrust into the 
heart of the bale through a slash in 
the bagging. Colored tickets of iden- 
tification are folded in these fleecy 
double-handfuls of cotton which are 








Breaking and opening. 

placed in serried rows upon blue tables 
in the blue painted sample-rooms of 
offices and warehouses. Rubbed, sha- 
ken and tossed, these samples shed 
bits over street and floor, going as the 
first waste incident to moving the cot- 
ton crop. Hacked, torn and frayed, 
this bagging hangs in shreds and out 
drops more precious cotton. At the 
compress some saving is effected by 
tightening the parcel, but the rough 
handling of negro stevedores on plat- 
forms, Mississippi River landings and 
at the ports of Gulf and Atlantic have 
caused so much loss that several sys- 
tems of “round” bailing are now being 
introduced. Powerful presses of pecu- 
liar construction are set up near the 
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large ginneries and the lint cotton is 
packed into two hundred and fifty 
pound cylinders and encased in coarse 
cotton cloth. Among the advantages 
of this method are saving in weight, 
greater cleanliness, compactness and 
less liability to fire. One might say 
that a square bale 
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“claim” for false packing, showing a 
lost iron crow-bar, the theft of which 
the white ginner had laid upon half 
the negroes at his gin-house. So acci- 
dents in packing do happen sometimes. 

The farmer sits on his wagonload 
of bales and sees the results of his 
year’s toil sold to 
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is a heap and a 
round bale a 
package. 

Early in Aug- 
ust hundreds of 
buyers, repre- 
senting great cot- 
ton brokerage 
and export firms, 
domestic and for- 
eign mills, scatter 
over the South to 
make their pur- 
chases. All this 
vast business of 
buying and sell- 
ing over and over 
again three hun- 
dred millions of 
money in cotton 
is done in about 
four months, Sep- 


Vy 





tember to De- 
cember. Tele- 
graphic market 


quotations set the 
prices, dickering 
on the grades up 
and down from 
“middlings,” the 
center class to 
the rest. Sold by 
sample, portions 
being sent all 
over the world, 
cotton bales are 
tagged and marked, recorded and 
accounted for at every move. Is all 
this care necessary? you think. Pack- 
ing “strict good middling” on the out- 
side with a core of “dog-tail” is an old 
trick that this elaborate system has 
regulated, along with rocks, scrap-iron 
and sand packing. A Manchester 
spinner discovered a dead negro boy 
crushed into a bale, which was traced 
to a cabin door and the crime fixed on 
a ginner. Fall River spinners made a 





A skilled hand 


satisfy his cred- 
itors for under 
this system he is 
a bankrupt from 
the start. Added 
to his debts are 
the charge of gin- 
ning, baling and 
heavy transporta- 
tion rates, inter- 
est, commissions 
of factors and 
brokers, and the 
fee for compress- 
ing, as transport- 
ation is refused 
to uncompressed 
bales. 

Of course, 
there are _ still 
many large plan- 
tations, covering 
thousands of 
acres, under one 
management, 
ownership and 





control, where 
the negroes, 
hired on yearly 
wages, work in 
gangs under 
white = supervi- 
sion. This sys- 


tem of farming is 
the survival of 
the “plantations” 
and, strange to 


With 





at picking. 

of slavery 
say, seems destined to increase. 
the coming of the cotton farmers 
are abandoning their farms to work, 


times 


with all their families, at 
frame and loom. 


spinning 
Left to themselves, 


negroes easily become the prey of the 
village usurer, rapacious supply stores, 
and annually lose not only their crops, 
but their mules and agricultural imple- 
ments as a result of mortgages cred- 
ulously given in early spring. 


Pro- 
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Cotton ready to leave for China. 


gressive white farmers with sufficient 
capital are embarking in the business 
of operating plantations on a strictly 
paying basis, and the experience of 
ten years past shows that their efforts 
have been crowned with success. Sev- 
eral have started on a few acres, ex- 
panded, added stores, gins, com- 
presses, oil-mills, and, in the last year, 
a small cotton mill, thus actually go- 
ing from boll to bale, from field to con- 
sumer. For the whole is under one 
ownership on a single plantation and 
the store sells the negro “hands” cloth 
manufactured direct from cotton they 
but lately raised. 

In this keen struggle for existence 
the negro has the advantage. He can, 
and is willing, to live for less than the 
white. He cares nothing for the fu- 
ture, for his children’s chances in life 
or any advantage to be gained as the 
result of vears’ honest toil. His wea- 
pon is cheaper labor, coupled with the 
fact that he works his entire family, 
wife, children and babies in a fashion 
that a white man cannot -follow. 

Since 1865 the negro has been grad- 
ually forcing the white man out of the 
cotton fields, where the whites were 
driven by stress of circumstances inci- 
dent to the devastation wrought by the 
war. The crisis was reached between 


1890 and 1895, when the problem of 
existence for a white cotton planter 
narrowed down to a fine point. This 
refers entirely to the masses of both 
colored and white planters. 

Some relief was afforded when, in 
the early seventies, the farmers found 
that the cotton sced had a value, which 
has since leaped up until it is rapidly 
approaching that of the cotton. The 
rise of cottonseed products is the in- 
dustrial marvel of the century; but 
many years ago the seed was looked 
upon as a drag, a useless product, 
which cost money to gin, and was 
then thrown on the fields. Hogs and 
cattle ate it and died. Heaped up, it 
rotted and polluted the air. Creeks, 
rivers and the sea were tried as means 
of being rid of these small black seeds, 
to which imperfect ginning left adher- 
ing a fur of shortened, torn fiber. The 
seed rotted in the waters. 

The farmers never thought that the 
troublesome seeds were filled with oil 
which, refined, would rival and finally 
drive out of the markets the choicest 
products of the Italian olive groves; 
that it would add millions to their rev- 
enue, give employment to thousands, 
and actually be exported to Italy. 

This valuable by-product of the cot- 
ton plant is obtained by gathering the 
4,000,000 tons of seed, raised in excess 
of those reserved for replanting, into 
“seed houses,” placed at convenient 
points in proximity to the gins. Here 
the seed shipper pays twelve to eigh- 
teen dollars per ton for the raw seed 
in bulk, just as it comes from the gins. 
Shoveled into box cars, they are 
shipped direct to one of the hundreds 
of large and small cottonseed oil mills 
which dot the railways of the South. 
Arriving at the mill, the seeds are 
transferred from the cars to huge 
storehouses, properly constructed, and 
the manipulation is begun by passing 
them through great revolving perfora- 
ted cylinders, from which fall the seed, 
but all impurities, bits of boll, leaves, 
rags, etc., are retained. The seeds then 
pass over magnetic plates, planned 
to retain bits of metal which have got- 
ten in about the gins in transit and 
handling. The lint adhering to the 
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seed after passing through the country 
gins is then cut away, leaving the tiny 
hulls almost bare, only a close fur, like 
thin felt, remaining. It does not pay 
the country ginners to cleanse the 
seed of the lint, so this valuable short 
fiber is a loss to the planter. The lint 
so obtained is drawn out of the gin in 
rolls, packed in bales precisely like cot- 
ton and finds a ready sale at from one- 
fourth to a half the price of cotton, be- 
ing used by mattress makers and for 
wadding generally. A portion of the 
“linters,” as they are called in the trade, 
have staple of sufficient length to ad- 
mit of spinning. When re-ginned the 
seed is passed into a “puller,’ where 
revolving knives chop the hulls from 
the two halves of the seed proper, 
which resemble coffee beans. These 
loose meats, or kernels, are separated 
from the hulls, which are immediately 
sold in bulk, or tightly baled, to dairy- 
men and farmers for fattening beef cat- 
tle. Recent experiments demonstrate 
that these hulls can be used in 
making the coarser grades of pa- 
per. Rolled, crushed and broken, 
the meats form a yellowish mass that 
is cooked by steam, expanding the oil 
cells they contain and making it pos- 
sible to press the mass into cakes. 
These are enveloped in camels’ hair 
cloth, the most expensive part of the 
equipment, and for which no substitute 
has been found, slipped into the tall oil 
presses, about sixteen narrow cakes to 
the press. Powerful hydraulic pres- 
sure is then applied. The oil trickles 
over the side of these boxes into 
troughs, where it runs into tanks ready 
for conversion and refinement. This 
oil is used for illumination, as a basis 
for innumerable medicinal compounds, 
for the manufacture of paints, soap, 
candles, lard, butterine, cottolene, 
cooking-oil, to temper steel and for 
coarse lubricants. Above all, it sup- 
plants olive oil. As a proof of its be- 
ing perfectly palatable, the negro em- 
ployees dip their bread in the warm, 
fresh oil as it trickles from the presses. 

The cotton oil mills give employ- 
ment to thousands of negro men, who 
do all the work, and scores of negro 
women, who repair the damaged 
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camels’ hair press-cloths. Viewed 
from an industrial standpoint, the ne- 
gro is, par excellence, the best of cot- 
ton farmers, and in the oil mill he is 
invaluable. At the cotton mill he is 
useless as an operative, being suited 
only to handle baled cotton, clear up 
refuse and do general outside work. 

In round figures, there is invested in 
this business over $40,000,000, which 
yields an annual return of something 
over $50,000,000. It is estimated that 
the total value of oil, meal, hulls, lint- 
ers and fattening of cattle exceeds 
$113,000,000 a year or nearly one-half 
the value of the cotton crop proper. 

An average Southern cotton mill 
consists of 5,000 spindles and 160 
looms, making coarse <‘ieetings and 
drills. Built at a cost of $140,000, 
these small mills spring up all over the 
cotton states. 

One of these mills employs about 
one hundred and fifty white operatives, 
male and female. The wages are good, 
hours easy, cottages cheap and com- 
fortable. Free schools are furnished 
by the mill, which enforces attendance ; 
gymnasiums, libraries and social clubs 
are encouraged, and in many instances 
are paid for by the mill corporation. 

The stock of these companies is held 
by men of every class in town and 
country, with farmers numerically in 
the majority. No man who desires to 
subscribe, even to one share, is denied 
the privilege. Frequently an officer or 
a stockholder of the mill is a relative 
of an operative and always a neighbor, 
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each regarding the other as his ‘friend 
and co-worker, and recognizing a 
community of interest in the mill’s suc- 
cess. 

As money-makers, these cotton 
mills are the marvel of the de- 
cade. Starting out with small capi- 
tal, under honest though inexperienced 
management, located right on the spot 
where the cotton is grown, and thus 
saving all charges of compressing, bro- 
kerage, freights, etc., on their cotton; 
cperated by willing hands, who are, 
cwing to the comparative cheapness 
of living, more than compensated by 
the wages paid, which are lower than 
those of New England, these mills 
often run night and day and are then 
quite unable to supply the home mar- 
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kets, not to speak of the rapidly grow- 
ing export trade. 

ste annual earnings of these mills 
range from fifteen to sixty-two per 
cent., and are an index of their finan- 
cial prosperity. The stocks are not 
listed on any exchanges, rarely for sale 
and always quoted above par. Divi- 
dends in proper proportion are de- 
clared at intervals, while good sums 
are laid by to make additions to the 
plant, which usually occur every fourth 
year. Then new shares of stock, rep- 
resenting the value of the improve- 
ments, are issued to the delighted 
stockholders, while those men who 
stood back and refused to subscribe 
money to build the mill go off and 
organize village mill number two. 














HIS CAPTAIN. 


By W. F. SKERRYE 


HE whaling brig Arctic, 
Captain Soper, was com- 
ing home full of oil after 
a two years’ cruise, when 
she was overtaken by a 






southeast 


gale, eastward of Sable 
Island. At eight o’clock on the 
morning of the second day of 


the gale, while the brig was lying to 
under a three-reefed foresail, she was 
swept by a sea that washed five men 
overboard. Three of them were res- 


cued—two by ropes that were thrown 
to them, and one by means of the fore- 
boom buoy, that was hanging over the 
lee side. But the other two, ship- 
keeper Eben Rich and a little darkey 
boy, were under the ship’s quarter, 
where it was a most difficult matter 
to reach them by any of the means at 
hand. Eben was in no immediate 
danger of sinking; for his oil-skin 
jacket was filled out with wind like a 
balloon, buoying him out of the water 
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to his waist. But there was imminent 
danger of another greyback sweeping 
the ship at any moment, in which case 
the two castaways would be buried 
fathoms deep in the smother, never to 
rise again. li, then, anything was to be 
done, it had to be done quickly. The 
captain was the first to act, for he and 
Eben had been playmates as boys and 
shipmates as men. He threw them a 
rope; but the wind caught and car- 
ried it in the opposite direction. Then 
the captain saw another huge wave 
coming and shouted an alarm. He 
himself took two hasty half-hitches 
round his body with the main-peak 
halyards, leaving a fathom or two of 
the end free in his hand, and, when 
the ship’s stern plumped down low in 
the water again, dropped overboard 
beside Eben as coolly and methodi- 
cally as if he were going into his own 
cabin. Even as his feet left the deck 
he felt it careen to the coming sea, and 
out of the tail of his eye saw the reel- 
ing foremast lean lower and lower till 
its tiny square of canvas was bellied 
up on the water. Then ten thousand 
tons of water rolled over him, but not 
before he had slipped a turn round 
Eben with the spare rope’s end, to 
which he clung with both hands like 
grim death, letting the wave do what 
it would. They could not have been 
under water more than two minutes, 
if so long, but it seemed ten while they 
felt themselves whirled helplessly 
about, and stared into the cold, green 
heart of the waters that over-rode 
them. How either held any breath in 
his body through those two minutes 
no man can tell. When their faces had 
emerged again to the blessed light of 
day the ship’s bow was under water 
beyond the foot of the foremast. No 
sign of bowsprit or jib-boom was visi- 
ble, and of the cook’s galley nothing 
but the stove-pipe could be seen. 

“She’s stove a plank in her bottom 
and is going down head-first,” thought 
the captain. 

But she slowly rose, rolling heavily, 
till the water broke from her sides in 
roaring rivers, and her jibboom freed 
itself, pointing skyward again with a 
defiant fling that tested the strength 

















































of the stays. The boy was never seen 
again. ‘Lhe remainder of the crew had 
escaped by taking to the rigging. 
Atter the two men were safely on 
board and had recovered their powers 
of speech, Eben, a man of few words, 
glared at the captain some minutes 
without opening his lips. But the cap- 
tain understood and glared back in 
his fiercest manner. For if either had 
been betrayed into showing what he 
felt, he would never have forgiven the 
other. But not even Eben could 
wholly restrain his emotion, and that 
fact made him look more angry than 
ever. 
“It was pretty wet down there, 
Cap’n,” he hoarsely growled. 
“Yes, “twas, Eben; that’s a fact,” 
drily replied the captain. 
“But, Cap’n?” 
“Well, Eben?” 
“Well? No, ’tain’t well, nuther, an’ 
you know ’tain’t!” exclaimed Eben, 
growing more angry as it became 
harder to keep up appearances. “This 
brig would look fine a-goin’ into 
Provincetown without Bill Soper, an’ 
his wife a stan’in’ on the wharf, 
wouldn’t she? If I had any sense I’d 
show it.” 
“I guess ye would, Eben; I guess 
ye would.” tartly replied the captain, 
and with that parting shot hastily dis- 
appeared into the cabin, where he 
smiled affectionately at himself in the 
glass. Eben listened suspic- 
iously, but, hearing nothing, 
growled into his spray-bead- 
ed beard and walked away 
humming a psalm-tune. That 
was the nearest they had ever 
come to openly betraving 
their liking for each other, 
and both felt that it had been 
a narrow escape. 
The gale continued to in- 
crease in violence till Captain 
Soper, seeing no other way 
of saving his ship, sent a man 
below for axes with which to 
cut away the masts. But 
before the man could 
turn round the wind fell. § 
“Wait,” said the cap- 
tain. 
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Five minutes later there was a dead 
calm, though the sea continued heavy. 
While they stood staring, astonished 
and awe-stricken by the sudden silence 
in sea and sky, their ears caught 
the sound of a faint, far-away hum- 
ming in the northeast. The humming 
became a distinct murmur, that rapidly 
changed to a dull, heavy booming, 
end then grew into a fearful roar of 
many waters; and while the men 
gazed, terror-stricken, across the heav- 
ing, desolate expanse of weird, un- 
earthly silence, in the direction of the 
unknown, fearfully growing tumult, 
something that at first looked like a 
grayish-white swaying, shifting veil let 
down from the clouds, appeared on the 
low-circling horizon. As far as they 
could see it stretched in every direc- 
tion and drew rapidly nearer, exactly 
as if the earth were being swiftly rolled 
together like a scroll. 

“Judgment Day, by the laws!” ex- 
claimed Eben. “Well, boys, I don’t 
know but this is as good a place as any 
fur it to find us.” 

But though his words proved true 
for the most of them, they would not 
bear a too literal interpretation. For 
the veil was seen to be a twenty-foot 
wall of flying white water, driven be- 
fore a northeast hurricane, the irre- 
sistible power of which had so sud- 
denly silenced the gale. 

“Get in that lee boat, men!” cried 
the captain. “Bear a hand, 
now !” 

The boat was on the cranes 
and the tackle-hooks were 
moused. 

“Gi’ me your knife, Bill, to 
cut this mousin’,” said Nick 
Sumner to Billy Holmes. 

Billy handed his knife to 
Nick, but there was no time 
to use it; and when the wave- 
front of the hurricane passed 
neither Nick, Bill nor the boat 
were to be seen. But neither 
was anything else visible that 
ought to have been, for 
the brig was bottom up. 


lull of the gale the masts would have 
been cut away and the hurricene pos- 
sibly outlived. 

For the next three days twenty-six 
men huddled together over the slimy 
keel, while Eben, the strongest man 
aboard, dived into the cabin sixteen 
times for food without finding a 
mouthful; and would have made the 
seventeenth attempt if the captain had 
not forbidden it. 

“Wait till mornin’, Eben,” said he. 
“Ye need rest.” 

During that third night many sank 
into blissfut unconsciousness or fell 
into a death-like steep and slipped to 
their graves without ever waking. The 
captain and Eben sat side by side with 
their backs to the keel, each pretend- 
ing to sleep, and each, in reality, 
watching over the other. 

“Gabriel’s a-tootin’ his horn,” said 
the captain, when dawn revealed their 
rapidly lessening numbers. 

“Yes, Cap’n,” solemnly _ replied 
Eben. “But,” he continued, with the 
old-time glare of battle in his eyes, 
“he better save his wind ’s fur’s we’re 
concerned. Fur you ‘n’ me ain’t a- 
goin’ to pitch by the head this v’y’ge, 
see if we do.” 

When day had fairly broken he 
dived for the seventeenth time and 
brought up a bag containing about a 
tushel of hardtack. It had been soak- 
ing in salt water for more than seventy 
hours. But men cried for joy when 
they saw it and ate as if at a sacramen- 
tal feast. 

On the tenth day they caught a 
shark and ate some of the less rancid 
portion of his flesh. But to drink the 
blood was impossible, for its odor was 
sickening and its bitterness indescrib- 
able. Yet they were dying more from 
thirst than hunger, notwithstanding 
several heavy rains. For, having noth- 
ing in which to catch a drop of fresh 
water, their only means of relief con- 
sisted in sucking it from their rain- 
drenched clothes. 

On the fifteenth day the last hard- 
tack was taken from the bag, broken 
into ten pieces and passed round, a 
mouthful to each man. After that, day 
succeeded day and night followed 
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night with scarcely a word spoken. 
Men longed for death and moved not 
a finger when it came. The stronger 
ones supported the weaker till droop- 
ing arms and mutinous fingers refused 
utterly to obey, and mind and body 
alike collapsed. 

On the twenty-sixth day five men 
remained alive. For forty-eight hours 
Eben had not slept more than five 
minutes at a time because of the neces- 
sity of keeping constant watch over 
his captain, who had become delirious 
and wanted to die. 

“Sha’n’t, though,” Eben would mut- 
ter. ““Who’s a-goin’ to tell Ann Soper? 


I won't.” 

On the afternoon of that day he 
saw a ship. 

“But she’s a good ways off, boys,” 
he said. 


She appeared so to him because his 
eyesight was failing. The other four 
had been blind for several days. He 
saw a boat lowered, and soon a voice 
hailed them over the waters. Then all 
stood up and tried to make themselves 
heard. But they had been seen and 
that was enough, and were quickly 
transferred to the strange vessel, which 
was an English transport bound from 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, to Portsmouth, 
England. 

There were two good doctors on 
board, and each of the survivors had 
two men told off to watch him,—one 
for the day, another for the night. For 

A twelve days they were al- 
lowed only the liquid of boiled 
chicken; and when at length 
water was given them, it was 
administered only in carefully 
counted drops. On their last 
visit for the night the doctors 
would say to the watchers: 
“If you allow these men one 
more drop than I’ve told you 
I’ll have you tied up in the 
rigging and flogged.” 

It was a month before they 
could be trusted within reach 
of water, away from their at- 
tendants. The doctor 
would pour out a glass of 
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which stood just over their heads, and 
say: “Now, men, I’m going on deck, 
and I’m going to leave this pitcher 
right where you can reach it. But you 
mustn’t touch it. If you do I shall not 
trust you again.” 

And then he would walk away 
whistling with his hands in his pockets 
as unconcerned as you or I, but be- 
fore his heels were out of sight the 
five would be racing for the pitcher to 
see who could seize it first. And the 
first man to grab it would ejaculate 
something, for the pitcher was always 
empty; and while they stood looking 
into it and at each other, pitifully and 
foolishly, the doctor would pop his 
kead through a skylight and say: 

“Ah, men, you see I can’t trust you 
yet!” 


* * * * ok ok 


As soon as they had landed at 
Portsmoth they went in search of a 
ship, 2nd were not long in finding an 
opportunity to work their passage 
home. Two months afterward they 
reached the little town on a Sunday 
morning when nearly every one was 
at church. For it was an unusual oc- 
casion. After months of weary wait- 
ing the townspeople had abandoned 
hope of the Arctic, and on that Sunday 
morning the service was in memory 
of their dead. 


* * * * * + 


The little church was filled to suf- 
focation; aisles and entry-way were 
crowded. Through the open window 
came the songs of birds, and across 
the double row of mourners in the 
front pews fell a shaft of golden light. 
The congregation had just finished 
singing :— 


“No seas again shall sever, 
No desert intervene,” 


and the minister had announced his 
text -— 

“They that go down to the sea 
in ships, that do business in great 
waters; these see the works of the 
Lord, and his wonders in the deep.” 
Then the throng about the open 
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doors parted and voices spoke, first in 
whispers, then aloud and louder. 

The minister looked down the aisle 
straight ahead of him. The solemn 
worshippers turned in wonder. The 
confusion spread; people rose in 
their seats, and up the shouting aisle 








Some of them fainted, and one was 
Mrs. Captain Soper. But that was for 
joy. 

For, standing giddily there, looking 
at the foremost advancing figure 


through thickening mists that rolled 
like sea waves before her eyes, she 














“Ts me, Ann! I’s me!” 


walked five of the dead men for whose 
honor they were that day assembled. 
A score of pale-faced women in the 
front pews rose, trembling with hope 
and fear, afraid to speak the words 
that came to their lips. 

Several of them sat down very white, 


heard a voice that she had thought for- 
ever stilled, cry :— 

“It’s me, Ann! It’s me!” 

And didn’t seem to care whether she 
ever heard anything more in this world 
or not. 

But after a minute, when he had 
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helped her to recover consciousness 
Eben said sternly :— 

“By the laws, Annie, if I had any 
sense I'd show it!” 


“That’s true, Ann. I've told him 
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sO more’n once,” said the captain. 
And then he softly patted her hand; 
and Ann looked up into his face 
and believed all that his words 
meant. 





The Road to Frontenac.” 


By SAMUEL MERWIN. 


CHAPTER XIII.—Conrinvuen. 


and the maid 
stood face to face, look- 
ing into each other’s eyes, 
while a long minute drag- 
ged by, and the rustling 
sight sounds and the call of the crick- 
ets came to their ears. 

“No,” he said, “I did not know. 
May I keep the flower, Mademoi- 
selle?” 

She bowed her head. 

“Good night.” 

‘Good night.” 

Menard did not awaken Father 
Claude until long after the time for 
changing the watch. When he did, 
he walked up and down the path, 
holding the priest’s arm, and trying to 
speak. They had rounded the large 
maple tree three times before he said: 

“You did not tell me, 
Father.” 

“What, M’sieu?” 

The Captain stopped, and 
drawing the priest around, 
pointed toward the maid as 
she slept. 

“You did not tell me—why 
we are taking her to Fron- 
tenac.” 

“No, she asked it. We 
spoke of it only once,—that 
night on the river. She was 
confused, and asked me not 
to speak. She has _ not 
seen him since she was a 
child.” 

Menard said nothing. 
“Tt was her father,” 
added Father Claude. 
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“Good night, Father.” Menard 
walked slowly toward the bed on the 
knoll. 

Menard lay awake. He could see 
the priest sitting by the door. He 
wondered if the maid were sleeping. 

Later still came the buzz of many 
voices. Dark forms were moving 
about the council house. Menard 
raised himself to his elbow and waited 
until he saw a group approaching on 
the path, then he joined Father Claude. 

The Big Throat led the little band of 
chiefs to the hut. They stood, half a 
score of them, in a semi-circle, their 
blankets drawn close, their faces stern. 

“It has pleased the Great Mountain 
that his voice should be heard in the 
Long House of the Iroquois,” said 
the Big Throat, in a low, calm voice. 
“His voice is gentle as the breeze, 
and yet as strong as the wind. The 
Great Mountain has before promised 
many things to the Iroquois. Some of 
the promises he has broken, some he 
has kept. But the Onondagas know 
that there is no man who keeps all 
his promises. They once thought they 
knew such a man, but they were mis- 
taken. White man, Indians, all speak 
at night with a strong voice, in the 
morning with a weak voice. Each 
draws hls words sometimes off the 
top of his mind, where the truth and 
the strong words do not lie. The 
Onondagas are not children. They 
know, though he may sometimes fail 
them, that the Great Mountain is their 
father.” 


Menard bowed slowly, facing the 
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chief with self-control as firm as his 
own. 

“They know,” the Big Throat con- 
tinued, “that the Indian has not always 
kept the faith with the white man. 
And then it is that the Great Mountain 
has been a kind father. If he thinks it 
right that our brothers, the Senecas, 
should meet with punishment for 
breaking the peace promised to the 
white man by the Long House, the 
Onondagas are not children to say to 
their father, ‘We care not if our 
brother has done wrong; we will cut 
off the hand that holds the whip of 
punishment. The Onondagas are 
men. They say to the father, “We 
care not who it is that has done wrong. 
Though he be our next of blood, let 
him be punished. This is the word of 
the Council to the Big Buffalo who 
speaks with his father’s voice.” 

Well, as he knew the Iroquois tem- 
perament, Menard could not keep an 
expression of admiration from his 
eyes. He knev what this speech 
meant,—that the Big Throat alone 
saw into the future, saw that in the 
conflict between red and white, the 
red man must eventually lose, unless 
he crept close under the arm that was 
raised to strike him. It was no sense 
of justice that prompted the Big 
Throat’s words; it was the vision of 
one of the shrewdest statesmen, white 
or red, who had yet played a part in 
the struggle for possession of the new 
world. Greatest of all, only a master 
could have convinced that hot blooded 
council that peace was the safest 
course. 

“The Big Butfalo has spoken well 
to the council. He has told the chiefs 
that he has not been a traitor to the 
brothers who have for so long believed 
that his words were true words. The 

3ig Buffalo is an oak tree, that took 
root in the lands of the Onondagas 
many winters ago. From these lands 
and these waters, and the sun and 
winds that give life to the corn and 
the trees of the Onondagas, he drew 
his sap and his strength. Can we then 
believe that this oak tree which we 
planted and which has grown tall and 
mighty before our eyes, is not an oak 
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tree at all? When a quick-tongued 
young brave, who has not known the 
young tree as we have, comes to the 
council and says that this Big Buffalo, 
this oak tree, is not an oak, but an elm 
with slippery bark, are we to believe 
him? Are we to drop from our minds 
what our hearts and eyes have long 
known, to forget what we have be- 
lieved? My brothers of the Long 
House say, No! They know that the 
oak tree is an oak tree. It may be 
that in the haze of the distance, oak 
and elm look alike to the young eyes; 
but what a chief has seen he has seen; 
what he has known, he has known. 
The Big Buffalo speaks the truth of 
his Onondaga brothers, and with an- 
other sun he shall be free to go to his 
white brothers.” 

“The Big Throat has a_ faithful 
heart,” said Menard quietly. “He 
knows that the voice of Onontio is the 
voice of right and strength.” 

“The chiefs of the Onondagas and 
Cayugas will sit quietly before their 
houses with their eyes turned toward 
the lands beyond the Great Lake wait- 
ing for the whisper that shall come 
with the speed of the winds over the 
forests and waters to tell them that the 
white man has kept his promise. 
When the dog who robbed our villages 
of a hundred brave warriors has been 
slain, then shall they know that the 
Big Buffalo is what they have believed 
him to be,—their brother.” 

“And the maid and the holy 
father?” 

“They are free. The chiefs 
are sorry that a foolish brave 
has captured the white man’s 
squaw.” 

Menard and Father Claude 
bowed again, and the chiefs 
turned and strode away. The 
priest smiled gently after 
them. 

“And now, M’sieu, we may 
rest quietly.” 

“Yes, you lie down, Father; 
it will not be necessary to 
watch now. And anyway 


much.” 
to the bed on the knoll, 
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leaving the priest to stretch out on the 
doorway. 

The elder bushes crowded close to 
the little clearing where Menard lay. 
Over the noise of the leaves and the 
trickle of the spring sounded a rustle. 
It was not loud, but it was a new 
sound and his eyes sougl.t the bushes. 
The noise came, and stopped; came, 
and stopped. Evident!y some one 
was coming slowly toward the hut, 
but the sound was on the farther side 
of him, so that he could reach the 
maid’s side before whoever was ap- 
proaching could cross the clearing. 

For a time the noise died altogether. 
Then after a space, his eyes, sweeping 
back and forth along the edge of the 
brush, rested on a bright bit of metal 
that for an instant caught the light 
of the sky, probably a weapon or a 
head ornament. Menard was motion- 
less. Finally an Indian stepped softly 
out and stood beside a tree. When 
he began to move forward the Captain 
recognized Teganouan, and he spoke 
his name. 

The Indian came rapidly over the 
grass, and laying his musket, hatchet 
and knife on the ground at Menard’s 
feet stood erect and folded his arms. 

“Teganouan will be the eye that sees 
the trail for the white chief and the 
Black Gown and the white squaw to 
pass. His musket will seek the deer 
and the birds and the ground animals 
that the white chief may eat 
as he follows the north star. 
He will go to the Great Stone 
Fort with the chief who has 
brought the voice of Onontio 
to the Long House.” 

“Teganouan will go back 
to the white house of the holy 
fathers?” asked Menard. 

The Indian bowed. Men- 
ard rose, and taking up the 
musket, hatchet, and knife, 
returned them one at a time. 
The Indian received them, 
and with no further words, 
passed on to the next 
tree, threw himself on 
S the ground, and went to 
sleep. 

In the early morning, 
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when the mists were clearing and the 
birds were calling to the red sun, the 
jittle party started on their journey to 
Frontenac. There would be a few days 
of walking through the forests, and 
then would come the rivers and the 
great lake. Teganouan would get 
them a canoe. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE ONLY WAY. 


It was at noon of a bright day as the 
canoe slipped from the confines of 
river and hills and forest out upon 
Lake Ontario. Each of them, the 
captain, the maid, the priest, looked 
over the burnished water, now a fair 
green or blue sheet, now a space of 
striped yellow and green and purple, 
newly marked by every phase of sun 
and cloud; and to each it meant that 
the journey was done. The water 
that bore them outward was the water 
that touched the walls of Frontenac. 
As they swung their paddles, the maid 
with them, their eyes were full of 
dreams, —all save Teganouan. His 
eyes were keen and cunning, and when 
they looked to the north it was not 
with thoughts of home. 

The sun hung low over the iake 
when at last the canoe touched the 
beach. They ate their simple meal 
almost in silence, and then sat near 
the fire watching the afterglow. 

It was late at night when Teganouan 
touched Menard’s shoulder. As he 
rose on his elbow he could hear plainly 
the sound of mocassined feet. Then 
for a long time no sound came, and 
then, as Menard was on the point of 
moving forward, a branch cracked 
sharply not twenty rods away. He 
called in French: 

“Who are you?” 

For a moment there was silence, 
then a rush of feet in his direction. He 
could hear a number of men bound- 
ing through the brush. He cocked his 
gun and leveled it, shouting, this time 
in Iroquois: 

“Stand, or I fire!” 

“T know that voice! Drop your 
musket!” came in a merry French 
voice, and in another moment a sturdy 
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figure, half in uniform and half in buck- 
skin, bearded beyond recognition, had 
come crushing down the slope, throw- 
ing his arms around the Captain’s neck 
so wildly that the two went down and 
rolled on the sand. Before Menard 
could struggle to his feet three soldiers 
had followed and stood laughing, for- 
getting all discipline, and one was say- 
ing over and over to the other: 

“Tt is Captain Menard! Don’t you 
know him? It is Captain Menard!” 

“You don’t know me, Captain; I 
can see that. I wish I could take the 
beard off, but I can’t. What have you 
done with my men?” 

Now Menard knew. 
Peron. 

“T left them at La Gallette,” he said. 

“T haven't seen them—Oh, killed?” 

“Yes.” 

“Come down the beach and tell me 
about it. What shape are you in? 
Have you anybody with you?” Be- 
fore Menard could answer he said to 
one of the soldiers: 

“Go back and tell the sergeant to 
bring up the canoes.” 

They walked down the beach, and 
the other soldiers set about building a 
new fire. 

“Perhaps I'd better begin on you,” 
Menard said. “What are you doing 
here? And what in the devil do you 
mean by coming up through the woods 
like a Mohawk on the war path?” 

The Lieutenant laughed. 
| “My story isn’t a long one. 
AY I'm cleaning up our base of 
supplies at La Famine. We’ve 
got a small guard there. The 
main part of the rear guard 
is back at Frontenac.” 

“Where is the column?” 

“Gone to Niagara, Denon- 
ville and all to build a fort. 
They'll give it to De Troyes, 
I imagine. It’s a sort of tri- 
umphal procession through 
the enemy’s country, after 
rooting up the Seneca vil- 
lages and fields and stock- 
ades until you can’t find 
an able-bodied redskin 


It was Du 
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other question. What do you think 
of these?” He held out a foot 
shod in a moccasin. “You'd never 
know the Governor's troops, now, 
Menard. We're wearing anything 
we can pick up. I’ve got a doz- 
en canoes a quarter of a league 
down the lake. I saw your fire and 
thought it best to reconnoiter before 
bringing the canoes past.” He read 
the question in Menard’s glance. “We 
are not taking out much time for sleep, 
1 can tell you. It’s all day and all night 
until we get La Famine cleared up. 
There are only a handful of men there, 
and we're expecting every day that the 
Cayugas and Onondagas will sweep 
down on them.” 

“They won't 
Menard. 

“Maybe not, but we’ve got to be 
careful. For my part, I look for trou- 
ble. The nations stand pretty closely 
by each other, you know.” 

“They won't bother you now.” 

“How do you know?” 

“What did I come down here for?” 

“They didn’t tell me—Oh, you had 
a mission to the other nations? But 
that can’t be,—you were captured.” 

Menard lay on his side and watched 
the flames go roaring upward as the 
soldiers piled the logs. 

“T could tell you some things, Du 
Peron,” he said, slowly. “I suppose 
you didn’t know,—for that matter you 
couldn’t know,—but when the column 
was marching on the Senecas, and our 
rear guard of four hundred men 

“Four hundred and forty.” 

“The same thing. You can’t expect 
the Cayugas to count so sharply as 
that. At that time the Cayugas and 
Onondagas held a council to discuss 
the question of sending a thousand 
warriors to cut off the rear guard and 
the Governor’s communications.” 

The Lieutenant slowly whistled. 

“How did they know so much about 
it, Menard ?” 

“How could they help it? Our good 
Governor had posted his plans on 
every tree. You can see what would 
have happened.” 

“Why, with the Senecas on his front 
it would have been ” he paused. 
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“Well,—you see. 
do it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I spoke at that council.” 

"on 

“You spoke—but you were a pris- 
oner, weren't you? 

The Lieutenant sat staring into the 
fire. Slowly it came to him what 
it was that the Captain had accom- 
plished. 

“Why, Menard,’ he said, “New 
France won't be able to hold you, 
when this gets out. Jove, I envy you! 
How you must have gone at them. 
You'll be a major in a week. You're 
the luckiest man this side of Ver- 
sailles.” 

“No, I'm not. And I won't be a 
major. I’m not on the Governor's 
pocket list. But I don’t care about 
it. That isn’t the reason I did it.” 

“Why did you do it, then?” 

“T—that’s the question I’ve been 
asking myself for several days.” 

The Lieutenant was too thoroughly 
aroused to note the change in the Cap- 
tain’s tone. 

“You don't see it clearly now, Me- 
nard. Wait till you've reached the 
Fort and got into some clothes and a 
good bed, and can shake hands with 
d’Orvilliers and Provost and the gen- 
eral staff—maybe with the Governor 
himself. Then you'll feel different. 
You’re down now. I know how it 
feels. You're all tired out, and you've 
got the Onondaga dust rubbed on so 
thick that you're lost in it. You wait 
a week.” 

“Did the Governor have much trou- 
ble with the Senecas ?” 

“Oh, he had to fight for it. He 
was—My God, Menard, what about 
the girl? I was so shaken up at meet- 
ing you like this that it got away from 
me. The column had hardly got to 
the Fort on their way up from Mon- 
treal before cveryone was asking for 
you. La Grange had a letter from her 
father saying that she was with you, 
and he’s been in a bad way. He says 
that he was to have married her, and 
that you've got away with her. It 
serves him right, the beast. One night, 
at La Famine, he was drunk and he 
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came around to all of us reading that 
letter at the top of his voice, and 
swearing to kill you the moment he 
sees you. He’s been talking a good 
deal about that.” 
“She is here, asleep.” 
“Thank God!” 
“Where is La Grange now?” 
“He is over at Frontenac. He got 
into trouble before we left La Famine. 
He’s drinking hard now, you know. 
He had command of a company that 
was working on the stockades, and he 
made such a muss of it that his ser- 
geant had to take hold and run the 
thing to get the work done at all. You 
can imagine what bad feeling that 
made in his company. Played the 
devil with his discipline. Well, he 
took it like a child. But that night, 
when he got a little loose on his legs, 
he hunted up the sergeant and made 
him fight. The fellow wouldn't until 
La Grange came at him with his 
sword, but then he cracked his head 
with a musket.” 
“Hurt him?” 
“Yes. They took him up to Fron- 
tenac. He’s in the hospital now, but 
it’s pretty generally understood that 
D’Orvilliers won't let him go out until 
the Governor gets back from Niagara. 
He’s well enough already, they say. 
It’s hard on the sergeant, too; no one 
blames him.” 
Du Peron looked around and saw 
Teganouan lying near. 


“Who's this Indian?” he 
asked in a low tone. 
“He is with me. \ mis- 


sion Indian.” 

“Has he understood us? 
Does he know French?” 

“T don’t know. I suppose 
so. Here is Father Claude de 
Casson. You remember him, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

The Lieutenant rose to 
greet the priest, and then the 
three sat together. 

“You asked me about 
the fight, didn’t you, 
Menard? I don’t seem§ 
able to hold to a subject 
very long to-night. We 
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struck out from La Famine on the 
morning of the 12th of July. You 
know the trail that leads south from 
lrondequoit Bay? We followed that.” 

Menard smiled at the leaping fire. 

“Don’t laugh, Menard; that was no 
worse than what we’ve done from the 
start. The Governor never thought 
but what we'd surprise them as muck 
cn that road as on another. And, 
after all, we won; though it did look 
bad for a while. There was a time at 
the beginning of the fight—well, I’m 
getting ahead of myself again. We 
were in fairly good order. Callieres 
had the advance, with the Montreal 
troops. He threw out La Duran- 
taye, with Tonty and Du Luth,—the 
coureurs de bois, you know,—to feel 
the way. La Durantaye had the mis- 
sion Indians from Sault St. Louis and 
the Montreal Mountain on his left, 
and the ©ttawas and Mackinac tribes 
en his right.” 

“How did the Ottawas behave?” 

“Wretchedly. They ran at the first 
fire. Ill come to that. The others 
weren't so bad, but there was no hold- 
ing them. They spread through the 
forest, away out of reach. Perrot had 
the command, but he could only fol- 
low and knock one down now and 
then.” 

“The Governor took command of 
the main force?” 
“Yes. And he carried his bale like 
the worst of us; I'll say that 
for him. It was hot and we 
all drooped a bit before night. 
And he made a good fight, 
too, if you can forgive him 
that bungling march. When 
we bivouacked, some of Du 
Luth’s boys scouted ahead. 
They got in by sunrise. 
They’d been to the main vil- 
lage of the Senecas on the 
hill beyond the marsh. You 
know it, don’t you?” 
“Yes.” 
“And they saw nothing but 
a few women and a pack 
of dogs. The Governor 
was up early—he’s not 
sleeping out- 
in the mosquito 
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country—sitting on a log at the side 
of the trail, talking with Granville 
and Berthier. I wasn’t five yards be- 
hind them, trying to scrape the mud 
off my boots. You know how that 
mud sticks, Menard? Well, when the 
scouts came in with their story, the 
Governor stood up. ‘Take my order 
to La Durantaye,’ he said, ‘that he is 
to move on with all caution, that the 
surprise may be complete. He will 
push forward, following the trail. 
You,’ he said to a few aides who 
stood by, ‘will see that the command 
is aroused as silently as possible.’ 
Well, I didn’t know whether to laugh 
at the Governor or pity myself and the 
boys. Any man but the crowd of 
seignieurs that he had about him 
would have foreseen what was com- 
ing. I knew that the devils were wait- 
ig for us, probably at one of the 
ravines where the trail runs through 
that group of hills just this side of the 
marsh. You know the place—every 
one of us knows it. But what could 
we say? I'd have given a month’s 
pay to have been within earshot of La 
Durantaye when he got the order. 
La Valterie told me about it after- 
wards. ‘What’s this?’ he says; ‘fol- 
low the trail? I'll go to the devil 
first. There’s a better place for my 
bones than this pest-ridden country.’ 
He calls to Du Luth: ‘Hear this, Du 
Luth. We’re to “push forward, fol- 
lowing the trail.”’ I can fairly hear 
him say it, with his eyes looking right 
through that young aide. ‘Not I,’ 
says Du Luth; ‘I’m going round the 
hills and come into the village over 
the long oak ridge.’ ‘You can’t do it. 
I have the Governor’s order.’ And 
then Du Luth drew himself up, La 
Valterie says, and looked the aide 
(who wasn’t used to this kind of a sol- 
dier, and wished himself back under 
the Governor’s petticoats) up and 
down till the fellow got as red as a 
Lower Town girl. ‘Tell your com- 
manding officer,’ says Du Luth, in his 
big voice, ‘that the advance will “push 
forward, following the trail,” and 
may God have mercy on our poor 
souls !’ 


“Well, Menard, they did it; nine 
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hundred of them. And we came on 
a quarter of a league after, with six- 
teen hundred more. We got into the 
first ravine, and through it with never 
a sound. Then I was sure of trouble 
in the second, but long after the ad- 
vance had had time to get through, 
everything was still. There was still 
the third ravine, just before you reach 
the marsh, and my head was spinning, 
waiting for the first shot and wonder- 
ing where we were to catch it and 
how many of us were to get out alive. 
And then all at once it came. You 
see, the Senecas, three hundred of 
them at least, were in the brush up 
on the right slope of the third ravine; 
and as many more were in the elder 
thickets and swamp grass ahead and 
to the left. They let the whole ad- 
vance get through—fooled every 
man of Du Luth’s scouts—and then 
came at them from all sides. We 
heard the noise—I never heard a 
worse—and started upon the run; and 
then there was the strangest mess I 
ever got into. They had surprised 
the advance, right enough—we could 
see De Luth and Tonty running 
about and knocking men down and 
bellowing out orders to hold their 
force together—but you see the Sen- 
ecas never dreamed that a larger 
force was coming on behind, and we 
struck them like a whirlwind. Well, 
for nearly an hour we didn’t know 
what was going on. Our Indians and 
the Senecas were so mixed together 
that we dared not shoot to kill. Our 
own boys, even the regulars, lost 
their heads and fell into the tangle. 
It was all yelling and whooping and 
banging, and running around, with 
the smoke so thick that you couldn't 
find the trail, or the hills, or the 
swamp. I was crowded up to my 
arms in water and mud for the last 
part of the time. Once the smoke 
lifted a little, and I saw what I 
thought to be a mission Indian not 
five yards away in the same fix. I 
called to him to help me, and he 
turned out to be a Seneca chief. Our 
muskets were wet—at least mine was, 
and I saw that he dropped his—so we 
had it out with knives.” 












































“Did he get at you?” 

“Once. A rib stopped it—no harm 
done. Well, I was tired, but I got 
out and dodged around through the 
smoke to fin] out where our boys 
were; but they were mixed up worse 
than ever. I was just in time to save 
a coureur from killing one of our In- 
dians with his own hatchet. Most of 
the regulars scattered as soon as they 
lost sight of their officers. And Ber- 
thier,—I found him lying under a log, 
all gone to pieces with fright. 

“T didn’t know how it was to come 
out until at last the firing ceased a 
little, and the smoke thinned out. 
Then we found that the devils had 
slipped away, all but a few who had 
wandered so far into our lines—if you 
could call them lines—that they 
couldn’t get out. They carried most 
of their killed, though we picked up 
a few on the edge of the marsh. It 
took all the rest of the day to pull 
things together and find out how we 
stood.” 

“Heavy loss?” 

“No; I don’t know how many, but 
beyond a hundred or so of cuts and 
flesh wounds like mine we seemed to 
have a full force. We went on in the 
morning, after a puffed-out speech by 
the Governor, and before night 
reached the village. The Senecas had 
already burned a part of it, but we 
finished it, and spent close to ten 
days cutting their corn and 
destroying the fort on the 
big hill, a league or more to 
to east. Then we came back 
to La Famine, and the Gov- 
ernor took the whole column 
to Niagara to complete the 
parade.” 

The story told, they sat by 
the fire, silent at first, then 
talking as the mood prompt- 
ed, until the flames had died 
and the red embers were 
fading to gray. Father 
Claude had stretched out and 
was sleeping. 

“T must look about my 
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“Good _ night.” 
“Good 
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Menard; and alone he sat there until 
the last spark had left the scattered 
heap of charred wood. 

The nigh. and cleas The 
lake stretched out to a misty some- 
where, touching the edge of the sky. 
He rose and walked toward the water. 
A figure, muffled in a blanket, stood 
on the dark, firm sand close to the 
Lreaking ripples. He thought it was 
one of Du Peron’s sentries, but a 
doubt drew him nearer. Then the 
blanket was thrown aside, and he rec- 
ognized, in the mconlight, the slender 
figure of the maic. She was gazing 
cut toward the pole-star, and toward 
the dim clouds that lay motionless 
beneath it. He went slowly forward 
and stood by her side. She looked up 
into his eyes, then turned to the lake. 
She had dropped the blanket to the 
sand, and he placed it again about her 
shoulders. 

“T am not cold,” she said. 

“T am afraid, Mademoiselle. 
air is chill.” 

They stood for a long time without 
speaking, while the northern clouds 
sank slowly beneath the horizon, their 
tops gleaming white in the moonlight. 
Once a sharp command rang through 
the night, and muskets rattled. 

“What is that?” she whispered, 
touching his arm. 

“They are changing the guard.” 
“You will not need to watch to- 
night, M’sieu?” 

' No, not again. We shall 
have an escort to Fronte- 
nac.” He paused, then add- 
ed in an uncertain voice :— 
‘‘But perhaps—if Mademoi- 
selle——” 

She looked up at him. 

“T will watch to-night, 
and to-morrow night and 
once again—then there will 
be no need—we shall be at 
Frontenac. Yes, I will watch; 
I will myself keep guard, 
that Mademoiselle may 
sleep safely and deep, 
as she slept at the 
.» Long Lake and in the 
WM forest of the Cayugas. 
And perhaps, while she 
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is sleeping, and the lake lies still, I 
may dream again as I did then—I 
will carry on our story to the end, 
and then—” 

He could not say more; he could 
not look at her. Even at the rustle 
cl her skirt, as she sank to the ground 
and sat gazing up at him, he did not 
turn. He was looking dully at the 
last bright cloud tips, sinking slowly 
from his sight. 

“Frontenac lies there,” he said. “I 
told them I should bring you there. 
it has been a longer road than we 
thought—it has been a harder road— 
and they have said that I broke my 
trust. Perhaps they were not wrong 
—I would have broken it—once. But 
we shall be there in three days. I will 
keep my promise to the chiefs; and 
we shall not meet again. It will be 
better. But I shall keep watch, to- 
night and twice again. That will be 
all.” 

He looked down, and at sight of the 
mute figure his face softened. 

“Forgive me—I should not have 
spoken. It has been a mad dream— 
the waking is hard. When I saw you 
standing there to-night I knew that 
I had no right to come—and still I 
came. I have called myself a sol- 
dier”—his voice was weary—‘see, 
this is done to soldiers such as I.” 
One frayed strip of an epaulette yet 
hung from his shoulder; he tore it off 
and threw it into the lake. A little 
splash and it was gone. “Good night, 
Mademoiselle; good night.” 

He turned away. The maid leaned 
forward and called. Her voice would 
not come. She called again, and 
again. Then he heard, for he stood 
motionless. 

“M’sieu !” 

He came back slowly and _ stood 
waiting. She was leaning on her 
hands. Her hair had fallen over her 
face, and she shook it back, gazing up 
and trying to speak. 

“You said—you said, the end—” 

He hesitated as if he dared not 
meet his thoughts. 

“You said—see”—she fumbled 
hastily at her bosom—‘“see, I have 
kept it.” 
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She was holding something up to 
him. In the dim light he could not 
make it out. He took it and held it 
up. It was the dried stem and crum- 
bling blossom of a daisy. For a mo- 
ment he kept it there, then, while he 
looked, he reached into his pocket 
and drew out the other. 

“Yes,” he said, “yes—’” His voice 
trembled; his hand shook. Her hair 
had fallen again, and she was trying 
to fasten it back. He looked at her, 
almost fiercely ; but now her eyes were 
hidden. “We will go to Frontenac,” 
he said; “we will go to Frontenac, 
you and I. But they shall not get 
you.” He caught the hands that were 
braiding her hair and held them in his 
rough grip. “It is too late. Let them 
break my sword, if they will, still they 
shall not get you.” 

Her head dropped upon his hands, 
and for the second time since the days 
at Onondaga he felt her tears. For 
a moment they were motionless, he 
erect, looking out to the pole star and 
over the water that stretched far 
away to the stone fort, she sobbing 
and clinging to his scarred hands. 
Then a desperate look came into his 
eyes, and he dropped on one knee 
and caught her shoulders and held 
her tightly, close against him. 

“See,” he said, with the old mad 
ring in his voice, “see what a soldier 
Iam! See how I keep my trust! But 
now—now it is too late for them all. 
i am still a soldier, and I can fight, 
Valérie. And God will be good to us. 
God grant that we are doing right. 
There is no other way.” 

“No,” she whispered 
“there is no other way.” 


after him, 


CHAPTER XV. 
FRONTENAC, 

The sun was dropping behind the 
western forests. From the lodges and 
cabins of the friendly Indians about 
the fort rose a hundred thin columns 
of smoke. Men of the commissary 
department were carrying boxes and 
bales from the fort to a cleared space 
on the beach. 

Menard walked across the square 


and knocked at the door of Major 
d’Orvillier’s little house. 

“Major d’Orvilliers is busy,” said 
the orderly at the door. 

“Tell him it is Captain Menard.” 

In a moment the Major himself ap- 
peared in the doorway. 

“Come in, Menard. I am to start in 
an hour or so to meet Governor De- 
nonville, but there is always time for 
you. I'll start a little late, if neces- 
sary.” 

“The Governor comes from Niag- 
ara?" 

“Yes. He is two or three days’ jour- 
ney up the lake. I am to escort him 
back.” 

They had reached the office in the 
rear of the house, and the Major 
brushed a heap of documents and 
drawings from a chair. 

“Sit down, Menard. You have a 
long story, I take it. You look as if 
you'd been to the Illinois and back.” 

“You knew of my capture?” 

“Yes. We had about given you 
up,—and the girl—Mademoiselle St. 
Denis—-” 

“She is here.” 

“Here—at Frontenac?” 

“Yes; in Father de Casson’s care.” 

“Thank God! But how did you do 
it? How did you get her here, and 
vourself?” 

Menard rose and paced up and down 
the room. As he walked he told the 
story of the capture at La 
Gallette, of the days in the 
Onondaga village, of the 
council and the escape. 
When he had finished there 
was a long silence, while the 
Major sat with contracted 
brows. 

“You've done a big thing, 
Menard,” he said at last, “one 
of the biggest things that has 
been done in New France. 
But have you thought of the 
Governor—of how he will 
take it?” 

“Yes.” 

“It may not be easy. 
Denonville doesn’t know 
the Iroquois as you and 
[ do. He is elated now 
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about his victory—he thinks he has set- 
tled the question of white supremacy. 
If I were to tell him to-morrow that he 
has only made a bitter enemy of the 
Senecas, and that they will not rest 
until they can wipe out this defeat, do 
you suppose he would believe it? You 
have given a pledge to the Iroquois 
that is entirely outside of the Gov- 
ernor’s view of military precedent. To 
tell the truth, Menard, I don’t believe 
he will like it.” 

“Why not?” 

“He doesn’t know the strength of 
the Five Nations. He thinks they 
would all flee before our regulars, just 
as the Senecas did. Worse than that, 
he doesn’t know the Indian tempera- 
ment. I’m afraid you can’t make him 
understand that to satisfy their hunger 
for revenge will serve better than a 
score of rations and treaties.” 

“You think he won’t touch La 
Grange?” 

“T am almost certain of it.” 

“Then it rests with me.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T gave another pledge, d’Orvilliers. 
If the Governor won't do this—I shall 
have to do it myself.” 

Save for a moment’s hesitation, Me- 
nard’s voice was cool and even; he had 
stopped walking and was looking 
closely at the commandant. 

D’Orvilliers was gazing at the floor. 

“What do you mean by that?” he 
said slowly, and then sud- 
denly he got up. “My God, 
Menard, you don’t mean that 
you would—” 

To. 

“That can’t be! I can’t al- 
low it.” 

“It may not be necessary. 
I hope you are mistaken 
about the Governor.” 

“T hope I am—but no, he 
won’t help you. He’s not in 
the mood for paying debts to 
a weakened enemy. And— 
Menard, sit down. I must 


talk plainly to you. I 
can’t go on _ covering 
things up now. I don’t 
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plain question of your mission to the 
Onondagas—if it were—well, I want 
you to tell me in what relation you 
stand to Mademoiselle St. Denis?” 

The Captain was standing by the 
chair. He rested his arms on the high 
back, and looked over them at d’Or- 
villiers. 

“She is to be my wife,” he said. 

D’Orvilliers leaned back and slowly 
shook his head. 

“My dear fellow,” he said, “when 
your story goes to Quebec, when the 
Chateau learns that you have promised 
the punishment of La Grange in the 
name of France, and then of this—of 
Mademoiselle and her relations to 
yourself and to La Grange,—do you 
know what they will do?” 

Menard was silent. 

“They will laugh—first, and then—” 

“T know,” said the Captain; “I have 
thought of all that.” 

“You have told all this in your re- 
port?” 

“a 

“Yet you would go on with it?” 

“Yes. I am going on with it. There 
is nothing else I can do. I couldn’t 
have offered to give myself up, for 
they already had me. The fault was 
La Grange’s. What I did was the only 
thing that could have been done to 
save the column; if you will think it 
over you will see that. I know what 
I did—I know I was right—and if my 
superiors, when I have given my re- 
port, choose to see it in another way, 
I have nothing to say. If they give 
me my liberty, in the army or out of it, 
I will find La Grange. If not, I will 
wait.” 

“Why not give that up, at least?” 

“Tf I give that up we shall have a 
war with the Iroquois that will shake 
New France as she has never been 
shaken before.” 

D’Orvilliers started to speak, but 
checked the words. Menard slung his 
musket behind his shoulders. 

“Wait, Menard,—I don’t know what 
to say. I must have time to think. If 
you wish, I will not give notice of your 
arrival to the Governor—I will leave 
the matter of reporting in your 
hands.” He rose, and fingered the 

10 
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papers on the table. “You see how it 
will look—there is the maid—La 
Grange seeks your life, you seek 
his—” 

Menard drew himself up. 

“It shall be pushed to the end, 
Major. You know me; you know 
Captain La Grange. There will be ex- 
citement, perhaps,—you may find it 
hard to avoid taking one side or the 
other. I must ask which side is to be 
yours.” 

D’Orvilliers winced, and for a mo- 
ment stood, biting his lip; then he 
stepped forward and took both Me- 
nard’s hands. 

“You shouldn’t have asked that,” he 
said. “God bless you, Menard, God 
bless you!” 

Menard paused in the door, and 
turned. 

“Shall I need a pass to enter the 
hospital ?” 

“Oh, you can’t go there. La Grange 
is there.” 

“Yes. I will report to him. He 
shall not say that I have left it to hear- 
say.” 

“But he will attack you!” 

“No; I will not fight him until I have 
an answer from the Governor.” 

“You can’t get in now 
morning.” 

“Very well; good night.” 

It was nearly dark when the Cap- 
tain returned to the fort and started 
across the enclosure toward the hut 
which had been assigned to him. He 
had reached his own door, when he 
heard a voice calling, and turned. A 
dim figure was running across the 
square toward the sentry. There was a 
moment of breathless talk,—Menard 
could not catch the words,—then the 
sentry shouted. It occurred to Menard 
that he was now the senior officer at 
the fort, and he crossed to the hospi- 
tal. Two privates barred the door, and 
he was forced to wait until a young 
lieutenant of the regulars appeared. 
The lanterns over the door threw a 
dim light on the Captain 

“What is it?” asked the Lieutenant. 
“You wished to see me?” 

“IT am Captain Menard. 
the trouble ?” 


until 


What is 


The Lieutenant looked doubtfully at 
the dingy, bearded figure, then he mo- 
tioned the soldiers aside. 

“It is Captain La Grange,” he said 
when Menard had entered; “he has 
been killed.” 

The Lieutenant spoke in a matter- 
of-fact tone, but his eyes were shining, 
and he was breathing rapidly. Menard 
looked at him for a moment without a 
word, then he stepped to the door of a 
back room and looked in. Three 
flickering candles stood on a low table, 
and another on a chair at the head of 
the narrow bed. The light wavered 
over the log-and-plaster walls. A sur- 
geon was bending over the bed, his as- 
sistant was waiting at his elbow with 
instruments ; the two shut off the up- 
per part of the bed from Menard’s 
view. The Lieutenant stood behind 
the Captain, looking over his shoulder ; 
both were motionless. There was no 
sound save a low word, at intervals, 
between the two surgeons, and the 
creak of a bore-worm that sounded 
distinctly from a log in the wall. 

Menard turned away and walked 
back to the outer door, the Lieuten- 
ant with him. There they stood, silent, 
as men are who have been brought 
suddenly face to face with death. At 
last the Lieutenant began to speak. 

“We only know that it was an In- 
dian. He has been scalped.” 

“Oh,” muttered Menard. 

“T think he is still breathing 
—he was just before you came 
—but there is no hope for 
him. He was stabbed in a 
dozen places. It was some 
time before we knew—the 
Indian came in by the win- 
dow, and must have found 
him asleep. There was no 
struggle.” 

They stood again without 
speaking, and again the Lieu- 
tenant broke the silence. 

“It is too bad. He was a 
good fellow.” He paused, as 
if searching for a kind 
word for Captain La & 
Grange. “He was 
best shot at the fort when 
he—when—” 
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“Yes,” said Menard. He, 
wished to speak no harsh word. 
there anything I can do?” 

“I think not. There is a strong 
guard about the fort, but I think the 
Indian had escaped before we learned 
of it. I will see you before we take 
further steps.” 

“Very well. I shall be at my quar- 
ters. Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

Menard walked slowly back across 
the enclosure. He opened his door 
and stepped over the log threshold. 
letting the door close after him of its 
own weight. The hut was dark, with 
but a square of dim light at the win- 
dow. He fumbled for the candle and 
struck a light. 

There was a low rustle from the cor- 
ner. Menard whirled around and 
peered into the shadows. The candle 
was blowing; he caught it up and 
shielded it with his hand. A figure 
was crouching in the corner, half-hid- 
den behind a cloak that hung there. 
The Captain sprang forward, holding 
the candle high, tore down the cloak 
and discovered Teganouan, the Onon- 
daga, bending over, feeling for his 
hatchet, which lay on the floor at his 
feet. Menard caught his shoulders, 
and, dragging him out of reach of the 
hatchet, threw him full length on the 
floor. The candle dropped and rolled 
on the floor, but before it could go out 

- Menard snatched it up. 

Slowly Teganouan rose to 
his feet. 3 

“Teganouan comes in a 
strange manner to the lodge 
of the white warrior,” said 
Menard, _scornfully. “He 
steals in like a Huron thief, 
and hides himself in dark 
corners.” 

The Indian looked at him 
defiantly, but did not answer 
him. 

“My Onondaga brother 
does not wish to show himself 
in the light. Perhaps there 
is some trouble on his 
mind. Perhaps he is gov- 
Merned by an evil Oki 
Miwho loves the darkness.” 


too, 


“1s 
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While Menard was speaking he was 
moving quietly toward the door. The 
Indian saw, but beyond turning slowly 
so as always to face his captor, made 
no movement. His face, except for the 
blazing eyes, was inscrutable. In a 
moment Menard stood between him 
and the door. “Perhaps it is best that 
I should call for the white warriors of 
the fort. They will be glad to find 
here the slayer of their brother.” His 
hand was on the latch. 

“The Big Buffalo will not call to his 
brothers.” The Indian’s voice was 
calm. Menard looked closely at him. 
“He has not thought vet. When he 
has thought he will understand.” 

“Teganouan speaks like a child.” 

“If Teganouan is a child, can the 
Big Buffalo tell why he came to the 
white man’s lodge ?” 

“Because he has slain a great white 
warrior. He must hide his face, like 
the outcast dog.” Menard pointed to 
the scalp that hung at his waist. “He 
has slain a great warrior while the 
hatchet lies buried in the ground. He 
has broken the law of the white man 
and the red man. And so he must hide 
his face.” 

“Why did not Teganouan run to the 
woods? Why did he come to the 
lodge of the Big Buffalo?” 

Menard looked steadily at him. He 
clearly understood. The shrewd old 
warrior had chosen the one hiding- 
place where no searching party would 
look. Perhaps he had hoped for aid 
from the Captain, remembering his 
pledge to bring punishment on La 
Grange. If so, he should learn his 
mistake. 

“Teganouan’s words are idle.” Me- 
nard moved the latch. 

“The Big Buffalo will not open the 
door. Teganouan has not delivered his 
message. He is not an enemy to the 
Big Buffalo. He is his friend. He has 
come here to his lodge, caring nothing 
for the safety of his life, that he might 
give his message. The Big Buffalo 
will not open the door. He will wait 
to hear the words of Teganouan ;— 
and then he may call to his brother 
warriors if he still thinks it would be 
wise. 
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Menard waited. 

“Speak quickly, Teganouan.” 

“Teganouan’s words are like the 
wind. He has brought them many 
leagues, from the lodges of the Onon- 
dagas, that he may speak them now. 
He has brought them from the Long 
House of the Five Nations, where the 
fires burn brightly by day and by 
night, where the greatest chiefs of 
many thousand warriors are met to 
hear the Voice of the Great Mountain. 
the father of white men and red men. 
The Great Mountain has a strong 
voice. It is louder than cannon; it 
wounds deeper than the musket of the 
white brave. It tells the Onondagasthat 
the Great Mountain is a kind father, 
that he loves them like his own chil- 
dren and will punish the man who 
wrongs them, let him be white or red. 
It tells the Onondagas that the white 
Captain, who has robbed a hundred 
Onondaga lodges of their bravest 
hunters, shall be struck by the strong 
arm of the Great Mountain, shall be 
blown to pieces by the Voice that 
thunders from the great water where 
the seal are found, to the farthest vil- 
lage of the Five Nations. And the 
chiefs hear the Voice; they listen with 
ears that are always open to the coun- 
sel of Onontio. They take his promi- 
ses into their hearts and believe them. 
They know that he will strike down the 
dog of a white Captain. They refuse 
aid to their dying brothers, the Sene- 
cas, because they know that the strong 
arm of Onontio is over them, that it 
will give them peace.” 

He paused, gazing with bright eyes 
at Menard. There was no reply, and 
he continued :— 

“The Great Mountain has kept his 
word. The Onondagas shall know, in 
their council, that Onontio’s promise 
has been kept, that the white brave, 
who lied to their hunters and sent 
them in chains across the big water. 
has gone to a hunting-ground where 
his musket will not help him, where 
the buffalo shall trample him and tear 
his flesh with their horns. Then the 
Onondagas shall know that the Big 
Buffalo spoke the truth to the Long 
House, and this word shall be carried 
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to the Onondagas by Teganouan. He 
will go to the council with the scalp 
in his hand, telling them the white 
children of Onontio are their brothers. 
Teganouan sees the Big Buffalo stand 
with his strong hand at the door. He 
knows that the Big Buffalo could call 
his warriors to seize Teganouan, and 
bind him, and bid him stand before the 
white men’s musket. But Teganouan 
is not a child. He sees with the eye 
of the old warrior who has fought a 
battle for every sun in the year, who 
has known the white man like the red 
man. When the Big Buffalo stood in 
the Long House, Teganouan believed 
him; Teganouan knew that his words 
were true. And now the heart of 
Teganouan is warm with trust. He 
knows that the Big Buffalo is a wise 
warrior and that he has an honest 
heart.” 

There was a pause, and Menard, his 
hand still on the latch, stood motion- 
less. He knew what the Indian meant. 
He had done no more than Menard 
himself had promised the council, in 
the name of Governor Denonville, 
should be done. The lodges of the 
allies near the fort sheltered many an 
Iroquois spy; whatever might follow 
would be known in every Iroquois vil- 
lage before the week had passed. To 
hold Teganouan for trial meant war. 

There was the tramp of feet on the 
beaten ground without, and a clear 
voice said: “Wait a moment ; 
I must speak to Captain 
Menard.” 

Menard raised the latch an 
inch then looked sharply at 
Teganouan. The Indian 
stood quietly, leaning a little 
forward, waiting for the de- 
cision. The Captain was on 
the point of speaking, but no 
word came from his parted 
lips. The voices were now 
just outside the door. With 
a long breath Menard’s fin- 
gers relaxed, and the latch 
slipped back into place. 
Then he motioned toward 
the wall ladder 
reached up into the dark- 
ness of the loft. 
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Teganouan turned, picked up the 
hatchet and thrust it into his belt, took 
one quick glance about the room to 
make sure that no telltale article re- 
mained, and slipped up the ladder. 
There was a loud knock on the door, 
The Lieutenant came in. 

“We have no word yet, Captain,” 
he said. “Every building in the fort 
has been searched. I have so few men 
that I could not divide them until this 
was done, but I am just now sending 
out searching parties through the In- 
dian village and the forest. No canoe 
is missing. Have I your approval?” 

“Yes.” 

“You—you have been here since 
you left the hospital ?” 

"oe. 

“IT think, then, that he must have 
had time to slip out before we knew of 
it. There are many Indians here who 
would help him; but few of them 
can be trusted, I think, to join the 
search. Major d’Orvilliers left me 
with only a handful of men. It will 
be difficult to accomplish much until 
he returns. I will post a sentry at the 
sally port; we shall have to leave the 
bastions without a guard.” 

“Very well, Lieutenant.” 

The Lieutenant saluted and hurried 
away. Menard closed the door and 
turned to the table, where were scat- 
tered the sheets on which he had been 
writing his report. He collected them, 
and read the report carefully. 
He removed one leaf, and, 
rolling it up,:lighted it at the 
candle and held it until it was 
burned to a cinder. Then he 
read the other sheets again. 
The report now told of his 
capture, of a part of the coun- 
cil at the Long House, and 
of the escape; but no word 
was there concerning Captain 
La Grange. Another hand 
had disposed of that question. 
Menard sighed as he laid it 
down, but soon the lines on 
his face relaxed. It was 
not the first time in the 
history of New France 


ut half the truth; and, 
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after all, the column had been saved. 

It was still early in the evening, but 
the fort was as silent as at midnight. 
Menard opened the door and walked 
out a little way. The lamps were all 
burning, but no soldiers were to be 
seen. The barrack windows were 
dark. He stepped back, closed the 
door, and said, in a low voice :— 

“Teganouan.” 

There was a stir in the loft. Ina 
moment the Indian came down the lad- 
der and stood waiting. 

“Teganouan, you heard what the 
Lieutenant said?” 

“Teganouan has ears,” 

“Very well. iam going to blow out 
the candle.” 

The room was dark. The door 
creaked softly, and a breath of air blew 
in upon the Captain as he stood by 
the table. He felt over the table for 
his tinder-box and struck a light. The 
door stood open; Teganouan had 
gone. 


* * * *¥ * 


Another sun was setting. A single 
drum was beating loudly, as the little 
garrison drew up outside the sally port 
and presented arms. The allies and 
mission Indians were crowding down 
upon the beach, silent, inquisitive,— 
puffing at their short pipes. For half 
a league from the flat, white beach, 
out over the  rose-tinted water, 
stretched an irregular black line of 
canoes and bateaux, all bristling 
with muskets. The Governor had 
come. 

In the doorway of a hut near the 
Recollet Chapel stood Menard and 
Valérie. They watched canoe after 
canoe glide up and empty its load of 
rugged soldiers, not speaking as they 
watched, but thinking each the same 
thought. At last, when the straggling 
line was pouring into the fort, and the 
bugles were screaming and the drum 
rolling. Valérie slipped her hand 
through the Captain’s arm. 

“It was you who brought them 
here,” she said; and then, after a 
pause, she laughed a breathless little 
laugh. “It was you,” she repeated. 


( The end.) 
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CUPID'S SUNFIRNE 


The Cowboy from the Moon. 


HE morning was young and the sun 

I not yet warm enough to dissipate the 

dew or quench the liquid, gurgling 
song of a meadowlark overhead when Tom 
Marston, manager of the Moon ranch, 
swung out of town. He pulled his pony 
to its haunches to avert collision with a 
woman ina black habit and high hat, her 
horse at a smart canter. In passing she 
thiew him a sidelong glance. Her cheeks 
glowed with the warmth of prairie sun and 
wind, and her scarlet lips were parted in a 
smile. The impression she left was so fleet- 
ing that he was almost persuaded she had 
been an illusion. 

He met her again, but she, apparently, 
did not see him, which gave him the op- 
portunity to observe that she was beautiful 
and a superb horsewoman. Several morn- 
ings they met, but not again was he favored 
with her glance, nor did she smile, and the 
oftener he saw her the more he thought on 
her, and the more he dreamed of her, until 
his case was desperate indeed. 

One morning they did not meet, and he 
pursued his way along the road with as 
much melancholy as a healthy, busy man 
can take on. He had a sense of irritation 
also, and felt that the day was already a 
failure. But after that they met so fre- 
quently that a slight mutual recognition 
came about; her’s, a reserved, unsmiling 
nod; his, a deferential bow. 

With the “round-up” the cattle season 
closed, and for several days Marston was 
busy shipping his stock to the eastern mar- 
kets. Then Henning, the cashier of the Ok- 
lahoma Stockman’s Bank, a very decent fel- 
low and a member of Marston’s college so- 
ciety, asked him to dinner. “When we 
dine,” said Henning, “we pretend we are 
back in New York. It is the only fun my 
wife has out here.” 

Marston went to the bottom of his trunk 
and exhumed his evening clothes. He was 
not happy in them, but as a conscientious 
guest he could not bring himself to mar 
Mrs. Henning’s dinner pretension. He 
stole through the town in the dusk to the 
house of his host, who met him at the door. 
Someone was singing softly in the parlor, 
into which Henning ushered him and said, 
“Sylvia, this is Mr. Marston.” The girl at 
the piano wheeled about, and her eyes grew 
wide with wonder. 

“Why! It’s the cowboy!” she stam- 
mered. Henning laughed. ‘Well, yes,” he 


said, “it’s true in a measure, but a slightly 
unconventional way of putting it. ‘The 
cowboy from the Moon.’ That's not bad. 
Glad you dropped down.” 

It was an uncomfortable minute for the 
girl and Marston, but matters adjusted 
themselves, and soon they were chatting of 
their frequent morning meetings on the 
ranch road. 

“As a matter of fact, I hoped to be there 
to catch your horse, had it run away,” he 
said with mock seriousness. “Not that I 
wished it to bolt for that purpose, you know, 
but——” 

“O, nothing quite so commonplace as 
that, please,” she replied, and thought him 
rather young and sentimental. Some men 
manage to destroy favorable first impres- 
sions by a word or two; Marston had lost 
his head along with his heart. But affairs 
went better after dinner, and he told her 
about himself, asking less of her; he was 
near her, which, for the present, was enough. 
She thoroughly vivisected him psychologi- 
cally; a cruel amusement enough, because 
he was so defenceless. 

As he was leaving she gave him her hand 
for the fraction of a second. “Really, I be- 
lieve I like you better in the role of “the 
cowboy from the Moon,’” she said, laugh- 
ing, whereat he plucked up courage and be- 
came offended. He had been of the opinion 
that he looked particularly well in evening 
clothes, and it was one of the things he 
thought on, lying sleepless until it was time 
to saddle for the ranch. He longed to do 
something gallant and full of pe rsonal dan- 
ger. If he could only rescue her from im- 
minent peril or make a terrible and lasting 
sacrifice for her sake, he would be happy— 
men are much alike in their first serious 
loving—but nothing turned up. 

One day he met her on the street. He 
was picturesque in his cowboy outfit, and 
free and graceful, and she looked her appro- 
bation. 


_ “You have not called,” she said, with 
feigned severity. 
‘I—I intend to,” he replied, confusedly. 


“Then you may walk with me as far as 
the bank,” said she. “Your Oklahoma 
men stare abominably.” She was dressed 
and crowned in so exquisite a manner, and 
her beauty was so fresh and sweet and bright 
that he who had no eyes for her must indeed 
have been blind or a stoic. This meeting 
was the beginning of better things for Mar- 
ston; whether it was that she grew kinder 
or because he found more courage in his 
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wooing it would be difficult to say. He called 
occasionally, and they rode together in the 
fresh mornings, but when neither was possi- 
ble they exchanged little notes; polite at 
first, then friendly, afterward friendlier. A 
quarrel followed, with so trivial a cause that 
it is doubtful if an hour afterward either 
could have said exactly what it was about; 
but it drove Marston to the ranch, and there 
he stayed. 

On Sylvia’s birthday came a box by ex- 
press. It held dozens of fresh and fragrant 
roses, such as never grew in Oklahoma, and 
the card with them bore Marston’s name. 
Shortly afterward he got a faintly scented 
note, which he kissed. Then he rode into 
town. 

They stood in the hall that evening say- 
ing nothing, which was stupid of him. An- 
other man would have seen in her eyes that 
which would have made him say much. But 
even Marston saw it at last, for he took 
Sylvia in his arms and kissed her, and what 
he said seemed satisfactory, even if it was 
a trifle foolish and incoherent. Before he 





He pulled his pony to its haunches to avert collision with replied Mrs. Henning, coldly. 


“But—she left a message for me?” 
he cried. 


a woman in a black habit and high hat. 
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went away she looked at him with sweet, 
misty eyes and whispered: “I love you, my 
cowboy, and I shall love you to the end of 
all things.”” That was something for a man 
never to forget. 

Properly, the story should end here, but 
because Marston was so very much in love, 
it does not. It is sometimes true when a 
man wooes a maid the very excess of his 
love causes him to lose her, for love breeds 
a fever, and that a sort of delirium, and his 
self-command deserts him at the very crisis 
of the game. 

Marston, almost silent, for his content was 
very great, was listening to Sylvia’s happy 
chatter one afternoon when Henning came 
in with the post. There were letters and a 
package for Sylvia. She put the letters 
aside and opened the package, which con- 
tained a book. On the fly-leaf was a super- 
scription, which she read aloud: “With the 
dearest love of your devoted Jacque.” 

“Dear old Jacque,” she murmured dream- 
ily. “How thoughtful! I wish Jacque were 
here.’? Marston's face had grown white and 
hard, and he was staring through 
the window. 

“I—I think I must go,” he said, 
coldly and curtly. “Good-bye!” 
Without looking at her he strode 
out of the house. She saw him leap 
on his horse and gallop down the 
street and out on the ranch road. 
Her face was pale and troubled, but 
suddenly it lighted, and she laughed 
softly. “So that is it,” she thought. 
“Well, he will come back,” and she 
went to her desk and wrote :— 

“Dear, foolish Cowboy: I did not 
understand at first. ‘Jacque’ is only 
Jacqueline Maitland, my chum. 
Surely you are not jealous of a girl! 
Come back. I will wait three days. 

“Your loving Sylvia.’ 

That night Marston also wrote, 
and like most men in love, who 
write in anger, made a mess of it. 
Among other things he said: “I 
shall never believe a woman again. 
Why could you not have told me 
you had given another man the right 
to write of his love? But I suppose 
women are all alike. I wish I had 
known it sooner, or had never 
known you at all.” 

These letters passed one another 
on the way, but before either 
reached its destination Marston left 
the ranch with a drove of cattle, and 
a week elapsed before he returned 
to find Sylvia’s letter. He tore it 
open and read greedily, then rushed 
from the house, and in an hour was 
in town. Sylvia’s ::ster opened the 
door in response to his peremptory 
knock. 

“Sylvia?” he gasped, breathlessly. 

“She has returned to New York,” 
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He had grown unaccountably reserved and 
at times almost morose. 


“None,” she answered, and he was as a 
man stunned. 

Several days later he stood at the door 
of a New York house listening dumbly to 

a servant who was saying: “Miss Sylvia and 
’ her father sail for Europe at noon.” He 
looked at his watch; the ship that was bear- 
ing Sylvia was already far down the bay. 


Heads I Win. 


In the “Saranac,” a fashionable apartment 
house across the street, lived a girl. On 
quiet mornings I heard her sing joyfully in 
a high, sweet voice. and often watched her 
as she cared for and caressed a canary that 
hung in the window in a cage. I called 
Marston’s attention to her and asked him if 
he did not think she made a pretty picture, 
but his glance was indifferent and his praise 
faint, and, although we are very old friends, 
I resented his lack of good taste. Since his 
arrival in New York he had lived with me 
in my studio. In our college days I had 
known him for a bold, gay fellow, loving the 
best in life. But he had grown unaccount- 
ably reserved, and at times almost morose, a 
condition I could not understand. 

My easel stood near the window, and one 
morning I chanced to look at the girl across 
the way. As usual, she was busy with the 
canary, and I knew she was talking to it, 
and that it was answering her with sweet 
bird calls. Then something happened. I 
heard a cry of dismay. The door of the 
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cage was open; the canary had escaped, and 
was winging its way across the street in 
short, jerky flights. It came straight to- 
ward me, and perched on my window sill, 
its yellow breast heaving with fright and un- 
accustomed exertion. The girl was motion- 
ing frantically to me to catch the bird. I 
whistled and cheeped to it, but it regarded 
me suspiciously with quick sidewise glances, 
poised ready to spring away at the slight- 
est alarm. I approached it stealthily, and 
reached out my hand to grasp it, but it 
eluded me and flew to the fire-escape, where 
it perched on the rail and sang defiance. I 
looked across at the girl, who shook her 
head and disappeared from view. 

I climbed out on the fire-escape, bent on 
catching the canary at all hazards. I was 
trying to win its confidence with cheeps and 
encouraging words when I heard a soft and 
merry laugh, and turned to see the girl. 

“You mustn’t do that, you will frighten 
him,” she said. “You must say ‘tweet!’ 
‘tweet’ like that.” Then she blushed, for ad- 
miration was frankly expressed on my face. 
When she pursed her lips to say “tweet” 
she was adorable. 

I said “tweet,” and put out my hand again, 
but the canary flew to the platform above 
and burst into triumphant song, and I 
climbed the ladder after it. 

“Don’t ‘tweet’ so loud,” 
coming out on the fire-escape 

“I’m afraid I cannot ‘tweet’ any softer,” 
said I; “my voice is bass, you know.” 

“T didn’t know,” said she. Then I re- 
membered that she had not heard me speak 
before. “Bat try it again.” I tried, but did 
not catch the bird, which flew a story higher, 
and I followed. 

“Don’t be discouraged,” called the girl, 
and I resolved not to be. I followed the 
canary to the roof, where, finding no higher 
perch, it allowed itself to be caught. When 
I placed it in her hands she smiled and said: 
“Thank you, Mr. Holland. I’m sorry to 
have taken you from your work. Naughty 
Dick!”—and she was gone. 

Dick is my name. I wondered how she 
knew. Then I remembered that “Dick” is 
the generic pet name for canaries. Well, 
it had been a good morning’s work af- 
ter all. I had seen her face to face, and had 
heard her voice. 

It was not unnatural that I should often 
look out, or that I should occasionally see 
the girl across the way. She bowed to me 
now when our eyes met. I was working on 
the illustration of a bit of airy persiflage be- 
tween a pretty girl and a man for Quips, a 
satirical weekly publication. The editor had 
instructed me to make the girl exceptionally 
pretty. In “feeling out’’ my composition I 
did a daring thing. I drew the girl standing 
with a canary perched on her finger; she 
was looking archly at the man, and her face 
was that of the girl across the way. When 
it was finished I realized that it was an im- 
pertinence, and was about to paint it out 


said the aqirl, 
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and do it over again when the editor sent 
for it. The week that followed was ful! of 
misery. What a fool I had been! Of course 
the girl across the way would resent the 
peddling of her portrait in a public print. 

The picture was published, and when next 
I saw the girl she did not bow, nor did she 
even look in my direction. After that I saw 
her no more at the window. 

At a smoker at the “Pot o’ Paint” club I 
was introduced to a chap named Maitland, 
who bore a fugitive resemblance to some- 
one I knew. We fell naturally into a friend- 
ship born of a community of tastes, and be- 
fore we parted he asked me to drop in on 
him some evening for a chat. 

“Where do you live?” I asked. 

“In the ‘Saranac’,” he answered. 

It came to me instantly. Maitland looked 
like the girl with the canary. I sat long 
that night trying to determine whether or 
not I would call on him. Perhaps, after all, 
the girl had not seen the picture, and I con- 
cluded to go. 

“Sorry my sister Jacqueline is not home,” 
said Maitland, as we sat in his room with 
our pipes. “She is in the country, but you 
must come over when she returns.” I passed 
a very pleasant evening. 

One morning I heard a song across the 
street. The girl and the canary were at the 
window. She smiled and bowed to me in 
the most friendly manner. “Ha! ha!” I 
shouted, and left my work, capering about 
the room like an inspired idiot. That night 
I called on my friend Maitland, and was 
presented to her. She smiled inscrutably, 
and I hastened to direct the conversation to 
the adventure on the fire-escape. On a table 
lay the fatal copy of Quips, opened at the 
picture of the girl with the canary, and I 
turned my back on it. When Maitland left 
the room for a minute she pointed to the 
picture. “Don’t you think it was a liberty?” 
she asked. 

I grew hot and cold by turns, and would 
have escaped. ‘“I—I couldn’t help it,” I 
stammered. “You see I did it the day the 
canary escaped”—surely she would forgive 
me for the sake of the canary—“and—and— 
it happened. I don’t know how.” 

She laughed gleefully at my confusion 
and the lame excuse. and I took it that I 
was forgiven. 

I pride myself on my skill at the chafing 
dish and grill. One evening I gave a studio 
supper in honor of the girl across the way. 
I asked some painters and writers and fel- 
lows who could make music, to meet her. 
She arrived early with her brother. 

“Permit me to present my friend Mr. 
Marston,” said I. “Marston, Miss Jacque- 
line Maitland.” They stared at one another 
for an embarrassing moment. Marston had 
grown pale. My duties as a host called me 
away, but later in the evening I discovered 
them sitting on a divan in a far corner 
of the studio talking earnestly. After that 
everything went badly; the lobster Neuburg 
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was spoiled, the kidneys charred, the music 
discordant and the laughter hollow. 

“I’m going to call on Miss Maitland,” 
said Marston one evening. After he was 
gone I sat looking at their silhouettes on the 
window blind across the way. Their heads 
were not far apart and they seemed to be 
deeply engaged. Then I knew that I loved 
the girl with the canary, and had loved her 
from the first. My heart was wrung with a 
pang I had not thought it possible to en- 
dure. But, thought I, why should not Mars- 
ton love her also, and why should not she 
be interested in‘him? He was handsome, 
clever, rich—everything I was not. I rushed 
out into the night, and when I had exorcised 
the devil of jealousy within me it was dawn, 
and in the east the sky was red, a harbinger 
of fair hopes for my love. A few hours of 
sleep and a tub of cold water revived me, 
and I was resolved to put my fate to the 
touch. I took a coin from my pocket and 
spun it into the air. ‘Heads, I ask her to 
marry me; tails, I don’t,’ I said. The coin 
stopped rolling with the head uppermost. 

Jacqueline, in apron and cap, was dust- 
ing the parlor ornaments when I burst in 
upon her. 

“How would you like to live in a studio?” 
I blurted, staring at her. 

“H—m; is it a conundrum?” she asked, 
pausing in her work. 

“No, no!” I cried. “In my studio. Ah, 
Jacqueline, I love you; you know I do.” 

She nodded her head gravely as one who 
had long known all about it. “I really be- 
lieve I would like to live in a studio, and 
preferably your studio. That is if I thought 
you would be fond and indulgent to the 
canary. Dick, behave yourself, you'll make 
me drop this vase!” 


Fresh Fuel on an Old Flame. 
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“Extravagant woman! She might have 
kept her message within ten words. ‘To 
him about it’ is superfluous. It would be as 
much as my life is worth to mention her. 
Now how the deuce did Jacqueline come 
upon her?” These were my thoughts on re- 
ceiving my wife’s telegram, wherein I de- 
tected a ring of triumphant laughter. We 
had been married a year, in which she had 
told me all about Marston’s unhappy love 
affair and her own innocent, yet disastrous, 
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part in it. She had cajoled him into un- 
bosoming himself at my studio supper. Syl- 
via Garland, her dearest friend, had been in 
Europe more than a year, and her return 
was a matter of conjecture. 

“Dick,” Jacqueline had said one day, “I 
am going to Newport. I don’t know how 
long I shall be gone. But take care the 
cat does not get the canary; do not spill 
beer and tobacco on the rug and be sure 
Nora does not waste the gas.” And now 
she was coming back with Sylvia! What 
we were to do with Marston vas more than 
I could comprehend. Probably Jacqueline 
knew. 

Marston was living in a hotel, but he was 
in the studio several times a week and dined 
with us every Sunday. He had grown into 
a cynic and a mis- 


“Well, I wash my hands of it,” said I, 
shrugging my shoulders. 

“Then they will never forgive you. No, 
you must lure Marston to dinner to-mor- 
row night. Remember!’ and she spoke as 
one having authority, ‘‘no confidences. Don’t 
be stupidly honest and spoil everything. 
Whom woman hath brought together let no 
husband put asunder.” 

Marston came patiently to the slaughter. 
As we stepped out of the elevator we heard 
singing in the studio. Marston stopped to 
listen. The music ceased and someone 
laughed and spoke. It was not Jacqueline. 

I threw open the door. Sylvia sat at the 
piano idly running her fingers over the 


keys. 
“Hello!” cried Jacqueline. “Home again? 
Sylvia, this is Tom 





ogynist, and his so- 
ciety was not 
cheerful. 

Jacqueline re 
turned, bringing 
Sylvia, as she had 
said, and in the pri- 
vacy of our cham- 
ber that evening 
she disclosed to me 
the whole of her 
shameful plot. 

“Did you sup- 
pose I was going 
to permit poor 
Tom to ruin his life 
simply because he 
loves the girl who 
loves him?” she 
asked. “They both 
are dying of mem- 
ories and remorse. 
I learned that 
Sylvia had returned 
from abroad, and 
had gone directly 
to her aunt in New- 
port, and thither I 
went also to per- 
suade her to come 
to us and be 
amused. I fancy 
she will be before 
she leaves. Simple, isn’t it?” 

“But she is not aware that you know of 
her affair with Marston.” 

“Of course not, silly boy. When she saw 
Marston’s portrait in the studio this morn- 
ing she gasped. ‘Do you know that man?’ 
she asked. ‘Certainly,’ I calmly answered. 
‘His name is Marston. He is an old friend 
of my husband.’ She looked into me with 
those great eyes, but I was as empty as a 
drum.” 

“Shameless conspirator,” said I, “you 
have sowed the wind. In what sort of refuge 
do you expect to escape the whirlwind?” 

“Dick, you are depressing. The whirl- 
wind will be one of joy and gratitude. Only 
bring them together; Cupid will do the 
rest. 
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Fits hand closed upon hers and their heads 
came together. 


ra Marston, Dick’s 
“| friend, you know.” 

“Mr. Marston,” 
murmured Sylvia, 
shooting a_ barbed 
glance at Jacque. 
Marston bowed, 
and his hand trem- 
bled 

The dinner went 
off fairly well un- 
der the _ circum- 
stances. Sylvia 
evinced only the 
slightest interest in 
Marston, but she 
was as witty as she 
was beatiful. 
Marston had a 
black dog on his 
back, and Jacque 
devoted herself to 
him, and was so ir- 
resistibly charming 
that I shuddered 
when I looked 
backward a year. 
A When we were in 
MA Ws the studio again I 
braced myself for 
an old-fashioned, 
painful reconcilia- 
tion between our 
guests, but Jacqueline, wit 7 a warning 
glance at me, nonchalantly said: “Children, 
you must excuse Dick and me for a short 
time. Poor Stipple is ill in his studio up- 
stairs, with never a woman to worry him 
with her ministrations. We must be neigh- 
borly, you know. You will amuse Mr. 
Marston until we return, will you not, Syl- 
via? Allow him to smoke if he wishes. You 
will find cigars and cigarettes, the kind he 
likes, on the buffet. Come, Richard!” The 
man who does not believe a woman’s eye 
ean express a whole tragedy in a glance 
should have seen that which Sylvia shot at 
my wife. 

We spent a capital evening with Stipple, 
who was at his best. Stipple made better 
punch than pictures. and was seldom alone. 
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What happened while we were away from 
the studio was detailed to me several days 
later by Jacqueline, who had it from Syl- 
via. 

‘a i 1 eS 

“Surely this is not at your instigation,” 
said Sylvia to Marston the moment we had 
left the room. 

“Certainly not,” he replied. 

“Then it is an opportunity to end a dis- 
agreeable affair,” said she. 

“I am at your service.” 

“T have returned your ring, and I wish to 
exchange our letters; that will end it.” Here 
she sighed. “I will bring yours; can you 
give me mine?” Marston bowed, and she 
left the room and soon returned with a bun- 
dle of letters tied with a |lue ibbon. Jac: 
queline and I smiled over the blue ribbon. 
She tells me that when a woman ties a blue 
ribbon around a man’s letters it means, in 
the dictionary of love, that they are inter- 
esting reading. 

Sylvia was particularly beautiful that 
night. Her eyes were soft, her round shoul- 
ders dazzingly white, and her mouth sweet 
and scornful. These charms conspired to 
wring the soul of Marston. She flung her- 
self into a chair before the fire and stared 
at the flames. The package of letters was in 
her lap. Marston stood b-iind her chair, 
and his eyes had a hungry look in them. He 
had taken from his pocket a bundle held 
together by a rubber band. The difference 
in the respective wrappings is one entirely 
of sensibility. 

, “Give the letters to me,” said Sylvia at 
ast. 

“Why not mine first?” asked Marston, 
with a grim smile. “You proposed the ex- 
change, you know.” 

“Is that fair?’ she said, and he drew a 
chair beside her’s and sat in it. “Give them 
to me!” she demanded, reaching forth a 
white and dimpled hand. 

“It is very beautiful,” svid Marston, ab- 
sently, regarding it with admiration. 

“Nonsense!” she exclaimed, indignantly, 
withdrawing it. “You kno-v what I mean.” 

“As neither seems to trust the other, sup- 
pose we compromise,” said Marston. “You 
burn mine; I'll burn yours; letter for letter.” 

Sylvia was silent, turning her beribboned 
bundle in her hands. Then with a sigh she 
exclaimed, “Very well, it is better so! But 
you must lead; I cannot.” 

Marston slipped the rubber band from his 
package and opened the first letter, which 
breathed a subtle fragrance. He read it 
aloud :— 

“My dear Mr. Marston: Thank you for 
the roses. Where did you get them? Sure- 
ly not in Oklahoma! How did you know it 
was my birthday? Sincerely, 

“Sytv1a GARLAND.” 


He held it in his hand so long, his eyes 





fixed on nowhere, that he almost jumped 
when Sylvia said: “Why don’t you burn it?” 
He looked at her averted face a moment and 
let the letter flutter from his fingers into the 
fire. 

“How could you?” gasped the girl, and 
her eyes shone wet. But she recovered her- 
self instantly, and untying her blue ribbon 
took a letter, which she read. It asked per- 
mission to ride with her in the morning, and 
as she read it she smiled. 

“Do you remember that ride?” she asked. 
as though he had read it with her. 

“What ride?” 

She threw the letter into the fire, and 
they watched it burn to an ash. The word 
“dear” appeared in letters of white on the 
charred paper. 

“Your turn now,’ 
gaily. 

Marston threw a letter on the flames. It 
had laughed at him for not seeing her on 
the street. She burned one in which Mars- 
ton chided her with a lover’s gentleness for 
not taking her usual morning ride. And so 
it went through formal correspondence into 
= which expressed friendship and then 
ove. 

“TI cannot burn this,” cried Sylvia, with a 
little catch in her voice. “It is the first you 
wrote to me after we became engaged.” 

“Burn it,” said Marston, coldly. “Why 
should you care?” She moaned and dropped 
it into the fire. 

So it went to the end, until each held up 
a letter, like trump cards ina close game. 

“This is the last,” said Sylvia, “and the 
cruellest a man ever wrote.” 

Marston carried the one he held to his 
lips. “I did not get it until too late,” he 
said. “Then I followed you to the dock’s 
edge to beg your forgiveness, but you had 
gone. Sylvia, I was mad with love. Can 
you forgive me? I did not know.” 

For answer his letter fell from her fingers 
into the flames and was consumed, and he 
knew he was forgiven. His hand closed 
upon hers and their heads came together. 


said Sylvia, almost 


At this psychological moment I opened 
the studio door to admit Jacqueline. The 
heads of our guests were surrounded by a 
nimbus of firelight. 

“Hello!” cried I, cheerily. I could think 
of nothing more tactful to say. 

“Have you succeeded in amusing one an- 
other?” asked Jacqueline, naively. 

They had started up hand in hand, and 
faced us. Sylvia was radiant; Marston, the 
good old chap of long ago. 

“What’s all this?” I asked, pointing to the 
heap of charred papers in the grate. 

“We've been holding a little reunion, and 
Cupid celebrated the event with a bonfire,” 
replied Marston. 

“Amen!” said I. 


Grant RICHARDSON. 














whose “Heart of the Ancient Wood” 

has given him a high position among 
American men of letters, and whose de- 
lightful tale of Hushwing appears in this 
issue of Leslie’s Monthly, has nearly com- 
pleted a new novel, and has decided to call 
it “Barbara Ladd.” The first title chosen 
by him was “Mistress Barbara,” but his pub- 
lishers learned that another novel of exact- 
ly the same title was 
to be issued at once, 
so that the author 
consented to make 
the change to ‘‘Bar- 
bara Ladd.” 

Professor Roberts 
says that the story 
will have a large ele- 
ment of a_ semi-hu- 
morous nature, and, 
as is the case with 
all of his works, there 
is much of the lore of 
forest and sea and of the interpretation of 
nature. 

The romance opens with the flight of 
Barbara (then a girl of fourteen) by night 
through the woods to a little lake and down 
the river in her birch-bark canoe with her 
little kittens, to escape from the Puritan ri- 
gidities of a New England aunt, and throw 
herself upon the protection of a wild young 
southern uncle, who has always been her 
chum, and who understands her gypsy ca- 
prices. There is said to be fighting galore, 
and dancing in Boston and flirting every- 
where, with a really novel form of duel, and 
a daring feat in swimming accomplished by 
the sweet gypsy, Mistress Barbara Ladd. 

x * * 


Pv CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 





Cc. G. D, ROBERTS. 


Gelett Burgess has gathered together all 
his characteristic and original work, and is 
to present it to the public in one volume. 





I’ve never seen a purple cow— 
I’ve always longed to see one; 
But I can tell you, anyhow, 
I’d rather see than be one. 


with his own illustrations and cover under 
the title of “The Burgess Nonsense Book.” 


The original “Purple Cow” and many of 
her famous companions in the Lark will be 
given here in permanent form. The follow- 
ing is the wording of the title of the book:— 





The BURGESS 
NONSENSE BOOK 





Being a complete Co//ection of the Hu- 
morous Masterpieces of 
GELETT BURGESS, Esq. 





Including the ‘‘PurrLE Cow,” with Forty 
other Nonsense Verses, The ‘*CHEWING- 
Gum Man” £fic, the ‘‘GERRISH” 
Ghost Stories, Poems of Primary 
Passion, Juvenile Tragedies, the 
Autobiographies of Famous 
Gooprs and a Myriad /mfos- 
stbtlities, adorned with 
less than 





A Million Heart-Rending Illustrations 
by the Author. 





The Whole forming a Book of Blissful 
Bosh for the Blasé, an Amusing Addi- 
tion to the Gayety of Nations, a Stimu- 
lating Spur to Thoughilessness, and a 
Restful Recreation for the Supfer-Civi- 
lized, the Over-Educated and the Hyfer- 
Refined, Carefully Expurgated of all 
Reason, Purpose or Verisimilitude by a 
Corps of Irresponsible /dio#s. 











* * * 


Dr. Morton Grinnell, of Beaver Brook 
Farm, Milford, Conn., has completed his 
“Nature Book,” entitled, “Neighbors of 
Field, Wood and Stream,” and the work is 
to be published at once, with a large num- 
ber of admirable illustrations from remark- 
able photographs of wild animals in their 
natural surroundings. 

In his Preface to the work Dr. Grinnell 
writes :— 

“Notwithstanding the destroying effect of 
three hundred years of civilization and of a 
dense population, an exact enumeration of 
the birds and quadrupeds still existing about 
our homes would certainly surprise most 
people. In the eastern and northern sec- 
tions of the Connecticut of to-day the region 
of deserted farms anyone at all skilled in the 
science of woodcraft is apt to see at times 
the lynx, the fox, the raccoon, the skunk, 
the hare, the otter, the mink, the weasel, 
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occasionally the red deer. and of course the 
woodchuck, the muskrat and the gray squir- 
rel. Within ten miles of New Haven, during 
the winter of 1900, I shot as many as nine 
red foxes, besides a number of minks, 
skunks and raccoons. Thank to improved 
game laws, we may still find almost all of 
the aboriginal game birds in considerable 
numbers. Of the birds of song and cvright 
plumage, there are not as n.any as formerly; 
but it seems in this year of 1901 as i: they 
were on the increase. 

“My volume is intended to + ake known to 
the younger generat'*n and all nature- 
lovers the habits and home life of some of 
these unseen reighbors of ours.’ 

Dr. Grinnell is an enthusiastic naturalist, 
and is related to the Audubon ily. He is 
a crack shot and an ex ert caster of the 
fly. He gave up the practice of his profes- 
sion in New York city in order to live the 
life of the country, which he enjoys to the 
fullest extent. 








SUBURBAN TROPHIES. 
* * * 


George Klingle’ s poem, ‘Recompense,” 
contained in her “Make Thy Way Mine,” 
has been in such great demand that various 
religious societies have printed it in pamph- 
let form, and have sold it for charitable pur- 
poses. 

The evident desire for a suitable edition of 
the poem has induced the publishers of 
“Make Thy Way Mine,” to announce an il- 
lustrated and attractively bound little vol- 
ume presenting “Recompense” in separate 
form. 

x *~ * 

“In the Fairyland of America” is the title 
of a forthcoming volume about the Ameri- 
can fairy, or the “Pukwudjie, as he is 
known to the American Indian. 

This is believed to be the first attempt to 
present a fairy story with an American boy, 
the Indian fairies and various wild animals 
and birds of America as the chief characters. 

The author is Herbert Quick, of Sioux 
City, Iowa, and it would appear that he has 
found a new vein that will prove most prof- 
itable to American young people. 

The book is to be illustrated with forty 
engravings, after new drawings by Edwin 
W. Deming, the well-known delineator of 
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Indian types. Mr. Deming is thoroughly 
in sympathy with the story told in the new 





THE PUKWUDJIE. 


work and thoroughly conversant with all 

the details involved in working up the tale 

properly in pictorial form, and his collabora- 

tion with the author ought to produce a 

notable holiday volume as young readers. 
* * 

Remarkably mean; notices do not in 
themselves make a book successful. A re- 
cent instance of this has been so noticeable 
that a New York publishing house has been 
bewildered between the strength of the 
praise of a certain book and the weakness of 
orders for it. In these days of “booming,” 
when every book is supposed to sell in fabu- 
lous numbers and when the numerical argu- 
ment seems to be ‘4e one that has the most 
weight with the dear public, it may be re- 
freshing to learn that the sales of A. E. W. 
Mason’s “Ensign Knightley” have not 
reached one thousand copies, although it is 
safe to say that no book issued during the 
past year has received more praise by the 
press than this volume of brilliant tales. 
Nor does a most attractive cover sell a 
book, as the cover of “Ensign Knightley” is 
admittedly one of the most unusual of beau- 
tiful covers. Nor is lack of advertising the 
cause of the lack of appreciation of the vol- 
ume, as it has been well, although not 
heavily, advertised. 

The only solution of the problem puzzling 
the publishers is that the book is lying dor- 
mant, as was the case with many famous 
successes among books of the past, and that 
the united prophecy and favor of those 
learned gentlemen, the critics, must in the 
end prevail. 

*x* * * 

One of the most important of the publica- 
tions of a serious nature for the coming 
holidays will be “Naples, P st and Pres- 
ent,” by Arthur H. Norway, author of 
“Highways and By-ways in Devon and 
Cornwall,” “Parson Peter,” etc. 

In this work, which will be in two vol- 
umes, profusely illustrated with photograv- 
ures and halftone eneravings and richly 
bound, Mr. Norway has taken up the world 
of thought and knowledge untouched by the 
best guide books, and has taken care not to 
repeat the information given in them. There 
is a very useful appendix. however, with 


hints and suggestions which will aid the 
reader in looking up the more commonplace 














works of reference upon one of the most in- 
teresting cities of the world. Pompeii, 
Capri and other places near Naples are 
given places in this volume. 

* * * 


A. E. W. Mason has completed his new 
romance, entitled “Clementina,” which has 
to do with the early 
part of the eighteenth 
century, when James 
Stuart was still a young 
man and in love with 
the charming Princess 
Sobieski. 

The story opens with 
Charles Wogan coming 
upon a traveling carriage 
on the road to Bologna, 
whither he is bound 
with the Pope’s pro- 
curation for the mar- 
riage of the Pretender 
with the Princess. The 
occupant turns out to 
be Lady Featherstone, who has been sent 
from England to prevent this marriage. 
Wogan, as a postillion, drives Laly Feath- 
erstone to Bologna. On his arrival there 
he learns of the arrest of the Princess, and 
he obtains permission from James Stuart 
to rescue her. 

How, in order to accomplish 
this, he battled his wits against 
those of the scheming Lady 
Featherstone; how the Princess 
fell in love with her champion; 
how Wogan thwarted the 
schemes of his adversaries, and 
how he married his Princess. 
All this is told in a spirited way 
that holds the reader a captive 
until the end. 





A, E. W. 


MASON, 
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The ahaagianes return of Rob- 
ert Peary gives a strong, fresh 
interest to the approaching pub- 
lication of a delightful biography by Mrs. 
Peary of her little daughter Marie, who 
was born in the Polar Circle. “The Snow 
Baby” is as pretty a tale as children could 
desire, and nearly all of the pages are to be 
illustrated by engravings from exceedingly 
interesting photographs of the little heroine 
in her Arctic apparel, surroundings and oc- 
cupations. 

The book is to be large in size and is to 
be bound in an elaborate manner, with a 
cover showing “Ahnichito” as a child just 
able to stand, attired in her Eskimo fur gar- 
ments, Surrounding the portrait as a frame, 
The cover is to show an elaborately- stamped 
Borealis. 
design of the frozen North and an Aurora 

The Literary Era contains some observa- 
tions of Egerton Castle upon his own por- 
trait, so characteristic of the man himself 
that they deserve repeating beside his latest 
picture :— 


MARIE 


MARGINALIA. 
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“Some time ago was mooted the question 
f having a picture painted of this den of 
mine. 

‘And the central figure, a musing, writing 
fellow—obviously given to too aon mus- 
ing and too little writing—was to be brought 
into harmony with the spirit of the scheme. 

“One of the conclusions I came to during 
those hours in which I sat, still and perforce 
meditative, was that it must, on the whole, 
be easier to be a successful painter than a 
successful teller of tales. (But, naturally, I 
refrained from communicating the informa- 
tion to the limner.) If the artist has a good 
knowledge of his technique—and be it noted, 
technique can be learnt systematically, at 
Julien’s or elsewhere, whereas no rhetorical 
treatise ever taught a man to write—if he 
has a correct eye for line and tone, he can 
be satisfied with being the interpreter of 
themes ready set for him. But your Ro- 
mancer, if he is to convince his hearers, 
must first have been moved himself by some 
breath of inspiration.” 

* * * 


It is two years now since Mrs. Burnett— 
it is hard to call her Mrs. Townsend—has 
given us a story, and it is very good news 
to hear that her new book, “The Making of 
a Marchioness,” is sure to follow “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy” and “A Lady 
of Quality” along the highroad 
to success. This new novel has 
been called a “fairy-story without 
fairies,” and the phrase is a happy 
one, as every one who has read 
the book will agree. The scene 
is laid in an English manor house, 
where a pleasant nobleman is the 
storm center of matrimonial in- 
terests in a household of English 
and Americans. The publishers 
made the book the sincere com- 
pliment of issuing a first edition 
of fifty thousand copies, and the 
volume itself is as pretty a piece 
of workmanship as one often sees. 

It is impossible to read the book without 
feeling anew what a complete example of 
the Anglo-Saxon Mrs. Burnett is. Her 
characteristics are English and American 
mingled. 

“Tedo so love Am- 
erica,” she said the 
other day, “with her 
energy, initiative and 
fearlessness. There is 
something in the at- 
mosphere there that 
gets into one’s blood; 
something that some- 
how puts new nerve 
and ardor into one. I 
could not be happy if 
I thought I was never 
going back again. I 
love the fearlessness of 
the people.” 





PEARY. 
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The publishers of 
Frank Leslie’s Pop- 
ular Monthly have 
taken a very genu- 
ine pleasure in issu- 
ing this special 
number to com- 
memorate the 
twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the birth 
of the periodical. 
“The happy return 
of the day,” is al- 
ways a pleasant oc- 
casion when it is 
accompanied by a 
healthy sense of 
well-being and 
a feeling of hope tor the future, but it is pe- 
culiarly so in this instance, when we reflect 
upon the possibilities of a magazine in this 
country, when it has been found practica- 
ble to sell for ten cents a number such as 
this is. We have no love for boasting, but 
we may say without too conscious pride, 
that the man who buys this issue of the 
Monthly and regrets his ten cents will prob- 
ably never find a perfectly satisfactory in- 
vestment. 

It is interesting to the publishers to look 
back to 1876. At that time Frank Leslie, 
the pioneer of illustrated journalism in Am- 
erica, spared no pains to make his newest 
and most elaborate publication the best that 
money and skill could accomplish. And 
yet, remarkable as was his achievement in 
those days, the first issue of Frank Leslie’s 
Popular Monthly bears to this, its younger 
brother by a quarter of a century, much the 
same relation as Stephenson’s first engine 
does to Baldwin’s last. It is the ambition of 
the publishers that this Quarter-Century 
number of theirs shall look quite as archaic 
when twenty-five years hence they issue 
their Half-Century number. 

As our friends and readers know, we do 
not publish books, preferring to give our 
entire attention to the making of this mag- 
azine, but we have long recognized that our 
field of usefulness might be extended 
through close association with some book 
publishing house of high and recognized 
standing. It is pleasant to be able te an- 
nounce that this object has been attained by 
our recent alliance with the well-known 
firm, Frederick A. Stokes Co. This al- 
liance means larger possibilities for both 
houses, and new inducements to authors 
who are not infrequently unwilling to allow 
their material to be issued serially by one 
house and in book form by another. It is 
not out of place to say here that the busi- 
ness of Frederick A. Stokes Company has 
doubled in size during the last six years, and 
has been multiplied by more than twenty 
times since its first year. 

Its large list of publications 





includes 


works of fiction by such novelists as Robert 
Barr, Sir Walter Besant, Frances Hodgson 
Agnes and Egerton Castle. Robert 


Burnett. 





FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY. 


W. ea Stephen Crane, Marie Cor- 
elli, S. Crockett, Harold Frederic, John 
Oliver Hotes Anthony Hope, W. W. Ja- 
cobs, Alfred Henry Lewis, Arthur W. 
Marchmont, A. E. W. Mason, Max Pem- 
berton, Eden Phillpotts, Charles G. D. Rob- 
erts, Elizabeth Robins, Charles R. Sher- 
lock and many others. 

Familiar names in other fields are those 
of Frank Bullen, Julian Ralph, Clare Ersk- 
ine Clement and William O. Stoddard. 

Among many important works whose pro- 
duction has involved heavy expenditures are 
Lieutenant Peary’s great work on his arc- 
tic explorations, with over eight hundred il- 
lustrations; “The Life and Letters of Mil- 
lais,” by his son, with three hundred illus- 
trations; the new “Edinburgh Folio Shakes- 


peare,” in forty parts, with portraits; and 
“Naples Past and Present,” with numerous 


photogravures and halftones. 

Among its one hundred and twenty-five 
children’s books are the famous Maud Hum- 
phrey books, the “Bunny Stories,” that chil- 
dren love. and a large series of successful 
books by Ruth Ogden, as well as works by 
S. R. Crockett, Gelett Burgess, George Bird 
Grinnell, Edwin W. Deming and many 
others. 

Many large and important collections of 
etchings, photogravures and fac-similes of 
water-colors have been issued by this com- 
pany, at prices ranging from $7.50 to $250 
each, while certain of their series of cheaper 
vift books have reached sales of nearly half 
a million copies. 
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The Race for the Pole. 


There’ve been races with yachts, 
And with horses and wheels, 
With steamships, balloons, 
And with automobiles; 
But over green billows 
That freeze as they roll 
Now the nations are off 
In a race for the Pole. 


Bold Peary and Baldwin, 
In uniforms blue, 

The Duke of Abruzzi, 
And Bernier, too, 

And a dozen of others 
Are out, every soul, 

For the secret that lies 
At the heart of the Pole. 


But let Briton and Germar 
And Russian and Jap 
All enter the lists 
In the great handicap; 
For when they arrive 
They will find at the goal 
Old Glory afloat 
On the top of the Pole. 


MINNA IRVING, 
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Leoparns IN CaPTIVITY Drawn by Charles L. Bull 


The Brute in Captivity 





